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SOME  GERMAN  INFLUENCES  IN  AMERICAN  PHILOSOPHICAL  THOUGHT 


FROM  1800  TO  185 0 
CHAPTER  I 

The  history  of  America  is  the  story  of  acculturation.  No  nation 
has  received  and  absorbed  so  many  varied  cultural  contributions,  and 
the  interpreter  of  American  philosophy  must  not  rest  until  he  has 
discovered,  analyzed,  and  interpreted  each  in  its  own  right.  One  of 
the  significant  cultural  contributions  to  American  life  has  come  from 
the  Germany  of  the  late  eighteenth  and  the  early  nineteenth  centu- 
ries. The  increasing  recognition  of  this  German  contribution  to 
American  philosophical  thought  in  recent  years  makes  a study  of  our 
philosophical  beginnings  important,  and  lends  interest  to  an  analysis 
of  its  development.^- 

It  is  impossible  to  comprehend  the  development  of  philosophical 
thought  in  the  United  States  without  at  once  acknowledging  the  inti- 
mate relationship  which  existed  between  early  philosophy  and  the 


* The  earliest  scholarly  survey  of  American  Philosophy  appeared 
in  TRjerweg,  GGP,  II,  UP? ff . , published  in  1874,  from  the  pen  of  Noah 
Porter  of  Yale.  Later  outlines  include:  Sanborn,  JSP,  XVII,  Uoif; 

Curtis,  3WRU,  II,  No.  1,  April  1896,  3"18;  Armstrong,  ER,  January 
1897.  llff . ; Jones,  EAP,  (Columbia  Contributions  to  Philosophy,  Psy- 
chology and  Education,  II,  No.  4,  18Q8);  Van  3ecelaere,  LPA;  Riley, 
APES  and  AT;  Rogers,  EAP;  Cohen,  CHAL,  III,  PP6-P6 5;  Townsend,  PIUS, 
and  Cell,  GGP,  V,  36°-4l?,  (19?8).  Cf.  Townsend,  PIUS,  3.  Helpful 
cultural  studies  of  American  letters,  including  Philosophy,  are: 
Parrington,  UCAT,  3 vols. ; Brooks,  FNE;  Foster,  KNET;  Coit,  HAL; 
Boynton,  LAL;  Perry,  ASL;  Pat tee,  FCAL;  Slosson,  ASE;  Wendell,  LKA; 
and  de  Tocoueville,  DIA. 
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practical  issues  of  life.  No  colonial  settlement,  regardless  of  the 
novelties  of  its  new  environment,  can  ever  escape  its  maternal  influ- 
ences, and  American  colonial  life  was  no  execution.  From  the  earli- 
est settlements  in  New  England  and  Virginia,  to  the  turn  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  the  chief  tradition  in  American  philosophy  was 
British.  Indeed,  America  was  colonial  in  spirit  long  after  the 
Declaration  of  Indenendence  was  pronounced,  and  during  these  years 
the  voices  which  were  representative  of  the  classroom  and  study  spoke 
with  a British  accent.  But,  amid  the  scores  of  British  and  British- 
American  philosophies,  we  may  detect,  hy  the  year  1800,  traces  of  the 
German  thought  systems  which  were  to  play  so  important  a part  in 
college  and  university,  and  in  religious,  social,  and  political 
institutions.  From  feeble  colonial  beginnings,  this  German  cultural 
influence  grew  into  one  of  the  powerful  factors  in  the  molding  of  our 
national  life,  and  in  the  determination  of  our  corporate  character.9 

Acknowledged  as  an  indispensable  element  in  our  cultural  amalgam, 
the  German  influences  in  American  philosophical  thought  have  never 
been  critically  traced. 3 Nor  has  there  appeared  a comprehensive 
history  of  our  philosophical  heritage,  in  which  our  inoebtedness  to 
the  German  thinkers  is  delineated  with  scholarly  discernment. ^ In- 
vestigations have  proceded  along  many  lines  of  interest,  but  the 

2 Riley,  AT,  223. 

3 Cf.  Muirhead,  HHCA;  Curtis,  FA3LA. 

^ Cf.  Goodnight,  GLAM,  7;  and  Townsend,  PIUS,  1-5 . 
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problem  of  when , and  how  the  German  philosophies  came  to  America,  is 
still  a field  in  which  untested  opinion  is  readily  accented.?  It  is, 
therefore,  our  purpose  to  investigate  the  German  influences  as  they 
are  traceable  in  our  native  philosophical  workmanship  from  1800  to 
1850. 

By  German  influences  are  meant  the  definitely  philosophical 
doctrines  originating  among  the  Germans,  beginning  with  Leibniz  (16^6- 
1716  5,  and  continuing  through  TColff  (l679“17?4),  Baumgarten  (171U- 
176?),  Kant  (17?4-1804),  Fichte  (1765-1814),  Jacobi  (I7U  3-1819),  Hegel 
(1770-1831),  Herbert  ( 1776-1841),  Schelling  (1775-1854),  and 
Schonenhauer  (1788-1860),  along  with  the  doctrines  of  lesser  Germans, 
who  were  teachers,  interpreters,  or  transmitters  of  the  thoughts  of 
others.^ 

The  interpretation  of  the  doctrines  of  these  creators  and  rur- 
veyers  of  German  philosophy  is  limited  to  such  sources  of  early 
American  philosophical  thought  as  are  still  available.  A careful  se- 
lection of  these  philosophical  works,  both  periodicals  and  journals, 
and  bound  volumes,  prepared  for  the  classroom  or  for  the  serious 
reader,  have  been  chosen  to  serve  as  source  material.  For  the  most 
part,  references  are  only  to  such  writings  as  are  from  the  pens  of 

5 See  Hatfield,  FL,  for  a very  unsatisfactory  treatment,  noting 
especially  5.  and  43-44. 

^ For  authoritative  treatments  of  the  doctrines  of  these  German 
thinkers,  consult:  ftberweg,  GGP;  Windelband,  HP;  Thilly,  HP;  and 

Falckenberg,  GSP. 


leaders  and  authorities  in  their  respective  thought  provinces.  Oc- 
casionally mention  is  made  of  a work  which  reflects  only  the  mood  or 
the  tempo  of  the  times,  though  since  completely  forgotten.  Howheit, 
our  concepts  of  what  philosophy  is  are  constantly  changing,  and  for 
our  purposes  we  must  treat  as  philosophy  what  men  judged  to  be  philo- 
sophical in  the  years  from  1S00  to  1850."^ 

But  it  must  be  remembered  that  philosophy  is  seldom  found  in  a 
single  form  which  bears  an  unmistakable  label.  Much  of  the  early 
philosophy  of  our  nation  is  bound  up  with  religion,  politics,  and 
social  theories  which  bear  on  education,  literature,  and  life  in 
general.  Philosophy  is  not  to  be  distinguished  from  other  subjects 
or  interests  so  much,  as  it  is  to  be  found  in  gathering  up,  col- 
lecting, classifying,  analyzing,  and  interpreting  the  thoughts  of  men 
in  every  realm  of  endeavor,  until  seemingly  irrational  and  unrelated 
data  reveal  an  inner  unity.  Philosophy  is  more  than  an  interest  in 
logic,  metaphysics,  ethics,  aesthetics,  axiology,  epistemologv,  re- 
ligion and  the  holy,  and  politics. 9 It  is  a search  for  truth  which 
does  not  rest  until  it  has  handled  experience  in  its  totality,  from 
the  maximum  number  of  points  of  view.^  Philosophy  plays  no 

7 The  views  of  the  conservative  florth  American  Review  may  well 
be  taken  as  representative  of  good  judgment  in  this  matter  from  1815 
to  1850. 

8 Cf.  Townsend,  PIUS,  ?. 

9 Ibid.,  2. 

10  Cf.  Brightraan,  MI,  ITP,  passim. 
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favorites,  and  the  churchman  who  philosophizes  is  entitled  to  recog- 
nition alongside  the  statesman  and  the  scholarly  professor.  Such 
men,  then,  as  are  found  to  possess  the  spirit  and  expression  of  the 
search  after  philosophical  interpretations  of  human  thought  and  ex- 
perience will  be  considered  in  this  analysis  of  the  American  scene  as 
a receptacle  for  German  influences. 

The  years  selected  as  the  period  of  inquiry  include  the  dates  of 
the  first  slow  seepage  of  influence  from  German  philosophical  materi- 
als, the  era  of  the  rising  tide  of  such  influences,  and  the  period  of 
transition  to  wholehearted  acceptance  of  the  German  thinkers  and 
their  concepts.  The  earliest  notices  to  be  found  of  German  philo- 
sophical works  in  American  periodicals,  philosophical  essays  or  re- 
reviews, mark  the  beginning  of  the  time  span;^  the  inclusion  of  Ger- 
man philosophy  in  the  curricula  of  the  more  forward-looking  colleges 
and  universities,  and  in  the  works  of  the  discriminating  scholars  of 
our  land,  marks  the  end  of  the  half  century  chosen.  The  selection 
will  .justify  itself  if  it  can  be  demonstrated  that  these  years  mark 
the  incursion,  sowing,  and  development  of  German  philosophical  ideas 
in  the  cultural  life  of  the  United  States. 

The  areas  of  American  life  which  furnish  materials  for  a study 
of  German-American  philosophical  commingling  are  three.  Pennsylvania, 

^ Goodnight's  valuable  contributions  in  this  field  have  been 
carefully  reviewed,  and  his  conclusions  accepted  ouite  generally.  His 
German  literature  in  American  Vagazines  (GLAM)  is  a storehouse  of  in- 
formation for  the  student  of  German  influences  in  American  life. 


the  cultural  heart  of  which  was  Philadelphia,  graciously  took  in  the 
first  of  the  German  immigrants  to  American  shores.  In  1683,  Franz 
Daniel  Pastorius  (l651“l?19).  the  contemporary  of  Leibniz,  settled 
Germantown  with  his  Kennonites  or  German  Quakers.  This  scholarly 
German  taught  his  native  language  in  the  English  Quaker  schools  of 
Philadelphia  from  1698  to  1700.  Then  he  became  the  headmaster  of  the 
first  school  to  be  established  in  the  village  of  Germantown,  a po~ 
sition  in  which  he  continued  until  his  death.  During  his  tenure  in 
the  Germantown  school,  he  wrote  a German  primer,  which  was  the  first 
book  to  be  published  in  the  colony  of  Pennsylvania,.  As  for 
Pastorius1 s learning,  it  may  be  remarked  that  he  was  one  of  the  most 
learned  men  of  his  day.  His  European  travels  had  taken  him  to  the 
centers  of  culture.  He  had  been  a student  at  the  great  German  uni- 
versities. And,  in  his  commonplace  book  he  set  down  his  varied 
comments  on  life  in  no  less  than  eight  languages.  Notwithstanding,  he 
was  no  mere  pedant,  and  his  teaching  so  influenced  early  Pennsylvania 
as  to  leave  that  commonwealth  forever  in  his  debt.  He  breathed  upon 
the  cultural  atmosphere  of  Penn's  Woods  the  best  that  his  native  Ger- 
many had  to  offer,  and  aided  in  the  preparation  of  the  soil  for  the 
influx  of  the  German  philosophy  of  a later  day. 

ti 

After  Pastorius,  the  Mtihlenbergs  best  illustrate  the  very  inti- 
mate relationship  between  the  German  universities  and  American  life. 

IP 

For  further  details  concerning  Pastorius,  see  Davis-Du-Bois 
and  Schwerne,  GAL,  3?-US;  Adams,  PS,  7ff;  and  Schrader,  GMAt  Ul. 
Pastorius  and  Cotton  Hather  may  well  be  called  the  most  learned 
Americans  of  their  day. 
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Henry  Melchior  Muhlenberg  (1711-1787),  a contemporary  of  Baumgarten, 
was.  the  leading  scholar-preacher  of  Pennsylvania,  sneaking  as  the 
occasion  required  in  Latin,  Dutch,  English,  or  German.  He  was  one 
of  the  first  students  to  matriculate  at  the  University  of  Gottingen, 
in  March  1735*  and  it  is  he,  and  not  Everett  and  Bancroft,  who  first 
"brought  to  America  the  rich  fruitage  of  the  German  faculty,  curricu- 
lum, and  library.  ^3  The  sons  of  Henry  Melchior  Muhlenberg,  John 
Peter  Gabriel  (I7U6-I8O7 ), Frederick  Augustus  Conrad  (1730-1801), *5 
and  Gotthilf  Henry  Ernest  (l753“1815),^  were  all  sent  to  Halle  in 
1763  for  seven  years  of  education" in  the  German  schools.  It  is 
written  of  Gotthilf  that  he  became  as  adept  in  Greek,  Latin,  Hebrew, 
and  French,  as  he  was  in  English  and  German.  His  works  on  American 
botany  in  Latin  and  German  won  him  renown,  and  in  1787  he  was  called 
to  the  presidency  of  Franklin  College.  John  Peter  Gabriel  was  elected 
to  the  House  of  Burgesses  in  177^.  after  settling  in  Woodstock,  Dun- 
more  County,  Virginia.  He  was  Representative  at  Large  in  the  First 
Congress  of  1780-17^1;  again  in  the  Third  and  Sixth  Congresses;  a 
Senator  in  1801,  resigning  to  become  Collector  of  Customs  in  Phila- 
delphia. Frederick  Augustus  Conrad  was  chosen  the  first  speaker  of 

X3  Malone,  DAB,  XIII,  3IO-3II. 

ll*  Ibid.,  311-313. 

15  Ibid. , 307-3O8. 

16  Ibid.,  308-300. 
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the  Federal  House  of  Representatives,  where  his  influence  was  most 

constructive. ^ 

Still  another  German  whose  patient  labors  should  have  aided  in 
making  Philadelphia  a center  receptive  to  German  philosophical 
influence  was  John  Christopher  Kunze  (1744-1807),  whose  interest  in 
the  establishment  of  a German  Institute  at  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania. in  1779  received  support  from  Franklin.  The  movement 
failed,  but  German  was  taught  regularly  in  the  University.  Actually, 
in  1753*  ^hen  the  Philadelphia  Academy  became  a college,  German  and 
French  were  both  provided  for,  and  a Mr.  William  Creamer  was  ap- 
pointed Professor  of  German.  Then,  in  1773*  a German  immigrant, 

Leps,  by  name,  organized  a German  Seminary  with  the  assistance  of 
Professor  Kunze,  but  by  1787  it  was  defunct.  Kunze1 s efforts  at  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  were  entirely  apart  from  the  Seminary  in 
which  both  he  and  Lens  taught,  and  the  influence  of  both  institutions 


17  The  Muhlehbergs  continued  to  ba  a vital  factor  in  Penn- 
sylvania and  national  life  for  many  years;  Henry  Augustus  (17 8?- 
1844 ) being  a Congressman  from  1820  until  1838,  then  being  appointed 
the  first  American  minister  to  Austria.  He  returned  to  America  to 
be  nominated  for  the  Governorship  of  Pennsylvania  in  1844,  but  died 
during  the  campaign.  Frederick  Augustus  (1818-1901)  was  for  years 
a well-known  educator  in  Pennsylvania.  He  taught  at  Franklin  Col- 
lege, aided  in  the  merger  of  Franklin  and  Marshall  Colleges  in  1852- 
53.  came  to  the  presidency  of  Muhlenberg  College  in  1867.  resigning 
to  become  Professor  of  Greek  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  in 
1876,  only  to  accent  another  call  to  the  leadership  of  a college, 
the  presidency  of  Theil  College  in  18Q1. 
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was  restricted  indeed. 

Such  was  the  highest  tyre  of  German  influence  to  he  found  in  the 
city  of  Fhiladeluhia  and  in  the  towns  of  Pennsylvania.  Here  in  these 
years  before  1800,  the  leader  of  thought  was  Benjamin  Franklin  (1J06~ 
1790),  who  visited  the  University  of  Gottingen  in  1776,  and  whose 
characteristic  tolerance  lent  opportunity  a helping  hand  in  es- 
tablishing the.  teaching  of  German  in  the  academies  and  colleges  of 
his  adopted  commonwealth.^  Before  him,  William  Penn  (1644-1713) 
when  seeking  settlers  for  his  colony,  preached  in  German  to  thousands 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  lowlands  of  Germany.  Later,  in  1683,  he 
preached  in  the  home  of  Tunes  Kunder  in  Germantown,  again  in  German. 
And  to  add  the  President  of  the  United  States  to  the  list  of  con- 
tributors to  the  tolerant  attitude  toward  the  Germans  and  their 
cultural  contributions,  it  may  be  noted  that  Washington  attended  a 
German  service  in  the  village  church  in  Germantown  in  1793*^ 

Such  a record  of  fruitful  scholarship,  resulting  from  training 
in  some  of  Germany's  finest  university  centers,  and  issuing  in  active 
participation  in  the  cultural  life  of  the  nation,  marks  these  men, 
among  others,  as  pioneers  in  the  transfer  of  German  ideas  to  the  new 

lg  Goodnight,  GLAM,  11;  Malone,  DAB,  XII,  5IP-513;  Viereck,  RCE 
(1900- 1901),  545. 

19 

|(  Penn sylvania  Magazine  of  History  and  Biography,  V,  354” 335 , 
and  Putter,  5EL. 

Schrader,  GMA,  46;  and  cf.  Seiden sticker,  EDEA,  and  Jenkins, 
GBHG,  for  details  of  Germantown's  settlement  and  contributions  to 
American  life. 
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land.  Philadelphia,  chiefly  through  their  efforts,  is  the  first  area 
to  register  definite  reactions  to  the  movements  of  thought  in  Germany. 

Boston  is  the  second  of  the  cultural  centers  which  was  friendly 
to  German  philosophy.  Here,  "beginning  about  1750.  and  continuing 
through  the  trying  years  of  the  American  Revolution,  the  philosophy 
of  Jonathan  Edwards  (1703-1758)  occupied  the  minds  of  leading  divines 
and  educators.  And,  in  suite  of  the  insistence  that  learning  is  for- 
( saken  during  years  of  strife,  and  the  conclusion  that  speculative 
thought  is  weakened  by  a period  of  political  action,  America  was  not 
an  arid  philosophical  desert  from  1760  to  1850.  During  these  years, 
the  revolt  against  Edwards  was  brewing,  for  already  in  New  England 
there  was  some  open  questioning  of  the  divine  necessity  which  was  so 
clearly  a part  of  the  Puritan  heritage.  Ethan  Allen  (1737-1783 )» 
the  able  leader  of  the  Green  Mountain  Boys,  stood  in  the  van  of  the 
movement  from  Edwards  to  rationalism  and  materialism.  His  works  were 
soon  forgotten,  but  his  spirit  lingered  in  many  a village,  and  bore 
much  fruit  in  the  larger  centers  of  New  England  life.  1 At  the  same 
time,  in  all  parts  of  New  England,  an  unpredictable  romanticism  spread 


Cf.  Emerson,  JOU,  VIII,  339,  and  Williams,  ASL,  I35-I36;  and 
de  Tocqueville 1 s opinions  treated  by  Bowen,  CE,  V,  and  by  Cohen,  CHA1, 
??6ff.  Mather's  correspondence  with  Professor  Erancke  of  Halle,  1709- 
172U,  is  noted  in  detail  in  the  Harvard  Studies  in  Philology  and 
Literature , Vol.  V. 

^ His  works  include  Reason  the  Only  Oracle  of  Han , 1784,  and  an 
article  in  Dawson 1 s History  Magazine,  Series  3.  1 and  II,  entitled 
"On  the  Universal  Plenitude  of  Being  and  on  the  Nature  and  Immor- 
tality of  the  Human  Soul  and  Its  Agency."  For  a detailed  account  of 
Allen's  contributions,  see  Moncure  Conway,  "Ethan  Allen's  Oracles  of 
Reason,"  Open  Court , VI,  3119 » and  Clarence  Ghodes,  "Ethan  Allen  and 
his  Magnum  Opus,"  Open  Court , XLIII,  129 ff. 
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abroad.  Everywhere  this  unuhilosophical  superstition  hastened  the 
breakdown  of  the  old  thought  forms,  and  voiced  the  need  for  a satis- 
fying philosophy.  By  the  dawn  of  the  nineteenth  century,  the  leaders 
in  Boston  and  Cambridge  had  looked  away  to  England  for  help,  and 
Locke,  Hume,  Reid,  Stewart,  Brown,  and  Hamilton  were  placed  in  the 
American  academic  tradition.^ 

The  village  of  Boston,  for  it  was  not  to  become  a city  until 
after  18?0,  had  never  attracted  immigration  from  Germany.  Oat  of  a 
total  German  population  of  about  225,000  in  colonial  times,  all  Hew 
England  had  received  but  1,500,  as  compared  with  Pennsylvania's 

pii 

110,000,  which  constituted  one-third  of  her  total  of  citizens.  The 
towns  in  New  England  established  and  peopled  by  Germans  are  an  in- 
teresting study,  but  it  is  enough  to  comment  that  the  germanic  con- 
tributions in  and  about  Boston  were  negligible.^  Indeed,  before 
1800,  Boston  was  almost  completely  dominated  by  its  British  and  Puri- 
tan heritage.  So  strong  was  this  protective  prejudice,  that  French 
influences  failed  to  penetrate  to  any  marked  degree.  The  writings 

Cf.  Rand,  PIHU,  for  details  about  Harvard;  Smith,  HBS,  1 36— 
155.  for  data  on  Amherst;  and  Townsend,  PIUS,  96ff.  for  general 
materials  on  the  Academic  Tradition. 

^ Davi s-DuBoi s and  Schweppe,  GAL,  U?-U3.  Cf.  Faust,  GEUS. 

^5  Herbert  B^r.ter  Adams,  The  Germanic  Origin  of  New  England 
Towns,  Baltimore:  Johns  Hopkins  University  Studies  in  Historical  ?nd 

Political  Science,  I,  No.  2,  188?,  is  a thorough  study  of  this  migra- 
tion of  the  Germans  to  New  England. 
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of  Paine,  Franklin,  Coorer,  Jefferson,  and  Push  were  noticed  but 
slightly  in  the  “Christian  Sparta, 11  as  Boston  was  called,  to  dis- 
tinguish it  from  the  “Athens  of  America,"  as  Philadelphia  was  known. ^ 
But  with  all  its  nride  and  provincialism,  the  ~ind  of  New  England, 
and  Boston,  was  honest;  it  was  truth- seeking;  it  was  geared  to  a 
lofty  concept  of  life;  it  was  bound  in  loyalty  to  religion  and  to  the 
state.  These  characteristics  enabled  the  Boston  thinkers  of  a later 
day  to  appropriate  a foreign  tongue  and  a foreign  philosophy  when 
other  areas,  as  well  prepared  culturally, — and  better  qualified  in 
language  equipment, — were  disinterested  or  diffident  to  its  claims. 

The  third  cultural  area,  which  plays  a minor  p?rt  in  the  drama 
of  America's  reception  of  German  philosophical  ideas,  is  New  York. 

As  New  Amsterdam,  it  transplanted  solid  Dutch  ideals  to  Manhattan, 
the  Hudson,  and  the  upper  reaches  of  the  colony.  These  ideals  and 
habits  were  too  deeply  rooted  to  be  removed  when  the  title  and  the 
name  of  the  colony  were  ordered  written  in  the  English  tongue.  To 
this  colony  during  pre-revolutionary  days,  there  came  some  ?5»000 
Germans,  whose  contributions  to  the  social  and  cultural  life  of  the 
city  and  its  environs,  have  aided  in  its  rapid  development. 

1735*  during  these  formative  years,  John  Peter  Zenger,  a publisher 

^ Brooks,  FNE,  1-?,  so  designates  the  two  leading  cultural  cen- 
ters in  1S15. 

^ Davis-DuBois  and  Schwenne,  GAL,  and  Otto  Lohr,  The 

First  Germans  in  North  America,  and  the  German  Element  of  New  Nether- 
lands, New  York:  G.  Stechert  and  Company,  1912,  for  additional  data; 

Cyclopaedia  of  American  literature,  I,  8^3. 
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residing  in  New  York,  was  arrested  for  criticizing  the  administration 
of  government.  Lawyers  who  dared  to  prepare  a defense  were  deprived 


* 


of  their  licenses,  and  barred  from  the  courts.  Indeed,  it  required 
the  services  of  a Philadelphia  attorney,  Andrew  Hamilton,  to  bring  the 
case  to  a.  fair  trial,  and  it  was  his  insistence  that  the  cause  of 
liberty  itself  was  at  stake  that  won  a verdict  in  Zenger' s favor.  No 
more  significant  incident  was  needed  to  open  the  minds  of  New  Yorkers 
to  the  opportunity  which  a free  press  afforded.  New  ideas  streamed 
through  periodicals  and  newspapers.  An  open  channel  was  henceforth 
guaranteed  to  those  who  would  disseminate  new  doctrines,  and  philoso- 
phy frequently  came  by  way  of  the  popular  press. 

The  years  from  1795  to  1800,  were  days  in  which  the  treasures  of 
the  German  mind  were  first  seriously  considered  in  New  York.  The 


learned  Orientalist,  Dr.  Kunze,  in  those  years  began  his  translations 
pq 

of  the  German  hymns."  At  that  time  Strebeck  and  Milledoler  published 
the  Catechism  of  the  Lutherans.^  The  P.ev.  Nr.  Will,  Charles  Smith, 


pfij 

Schrader,  GMA,  78-81.  The  note  on  Woodrow  Wilson,  American 
People,  II,  56,  is  most  interesting,  as  is  Gouverneur  ''orris's 
comment.  See  also  Livingston  Rutherfurd,  John  Peter  Zenger:  Hi s 

Press,  His  Trial,  and  a Bibliography  of  Zenger  Imprints,  and  Willis 
Mason  West,  Source  Book  in  Arne ri can  History  and  Government , 35?. 

29 

Cyclopaedia  of  American  Literature , I,  8?3*  See  also  John 
W.  Francis's  paper  on  Christopher  Colies,  read  before  the  New  York 
Historical  Society  in  185^,  and  published  in  The  Knickerbocker 
Gallery,  1855.  Supra,  8-9.  Kunze  removed  to  New  York  in  178b. 

7Q 

J Cyclopaedia  of  American  Literature,  I,  8^3* 
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and  William  Dunlap,  supplied  New  York  with  America's  first  novelties 
from  the  German  dramatic  stage.  Kotzebue  and  Schiller  were  now 
found  on  the  stage  where  Shake sreare  had  made  his  first  appearance  in 
the  new  world  in  175?.  Such  influences,  religious  and  dramatic,  and 
others,  perhaps,  of  a more  popular  nature,  opened  minds  to  German 
ideas  and  ideals,  and  laid  the  foundation  for  the  further  acclimating 
of  Her/  York  to  philosophical  influences  from  German  sources. 

The  selection  of  the  three  cultural  areas  may  appear  arbitrary, 
since  any  mention  of  the  southern  group  of  states  has  been  omitted. 

It  may  be  remarked  that  the  German  migrations  to  the  Virginias,  the 
Carolinas,  Georgia,  Maryland  and  Delaware,  were  not  negligible,^ 
but  the  social  and  economic  forms  of  the  South  prevented  rapid  edu- 
cational development,  and  did  not  foster  early  intellectual  ex- 
pression. Southern  gentlemen  were  frequently  educated  abroad,  and, 
notwithstanding  the  establishment  of  William  and  Mary  College  in 
1693.  under  the  control  Of  the  Established  Church,  foreign  philo- 
sophical ideas  were  late  in  penetrating  into  the  aristocratic  South.  33 
The  Salzburgers  at  Ebenezer,  Georgia,  the  town  of  Germanna  in  Vir- 
ginia, and  the  Buffalo  Creek  Colony  on  the  Yadkin  in  North  Carolina, 

31  Ibid.,  I,  8?3. 

3°  Schrader,  GMA,  115,  l4?-l46;  Davis-DuBois  and  Schwepre,  GAL, 
42-43;  also  Eaust's  studies  in  GEUS. 

33  That  the  same  condition  prevailed  in  New  England  is  seen  in 
Charles  F.  Thwing's  corrment  in  "Pilgrim's  ,f0tive  and  Contribution,  " 
Hibbert  Journal,  XIX  (October  l^PO),  "Intellectual  relationships 
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are  among  the  famous  centers  of  German  influence,  hut  from  none  of 
them  do  we  receive  philosophical  inspiration.  Without  the  facilities 
offered  hy  the  printing  nr ess,  and  without  regular  intellectual 
contact  with  Europe,  the  South  could  scarcely  hone  to  offer  itself  as 
a matrix  in  which  German  ideas  might  develon  and  share  themselves  to 
meet  American  conditions. 

Having  selected  the  primary  cultural  areas  into  which  German 
philosophical  ideas  filter  from  1800  to  1850,  it  is  necessary  to  re- 
view very  briefly  the  state  of  American  thought  in  1800.  It  is  one 
thing  to  admit  that  before  the  Revolutionary  War,  philosophical  liter- 
ature in  the  colonies  was  very  scarce, 3^  but  it  is  nevertheless 
probable  to  say  that  whatever  literature  there  was  in  existence  was 
read,  and  discussed,  and  commented  upon  with  discrimination  and 
enthusiasm. 3^  In  the  field  of  philosophical  speculation,  quantity  is 
seldom  determinative  of  influence.  Again,  it  may  be  a truism  to  write 


and  motives  were  in  fact  lacking  in  the  Pilgrim  Colony.  It  was  not 
until  the  first  generation  had  passed  away  that  public  schools  were 
formally  established.  It  is  also  significant  that  among  the  gradu- 
ates of  Harvard  College  from  16U?,  when  the  first  degrees  were  con- 
ferred, dovp  to  the  year  1658,  cor:urising  no  less  than  ninety-seven 
men,  are  found  the  names  of  only  one  native  and  two  residents  of 
Plymouth  Colony."  This  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Germans  in 
the  colonies  were,  as  a whole,  no  more  onen  to  the  charge  of  illiter- 
acy and  ignorance  than  were  other  racial  grouns.  In  fact,  the  in- 
tellectual level  of  Germantown,  for  example,  was  in  advance  of  most 
colonial  settlements,  as  attested  by  her  schools,  scholars,  publi- 
cations, churches,  and  interest  in  government. 

3U  Townsend,  PIUS,  18. 

55 

See  Schneider,  Herbert  and  Carol,  Samuel  Johnson,  President 
of  King's  College,  His  Career  and  Writings,  ^ vols. 
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that  "Pioneer  life  was  not  conducive  to  literary  pursuits,"7*?  yet  it 
remains  true  that  the  pioneer  produced  some  worthy  works  of  nhiloso- 
phy,  even  in  pre-Revolutionary  days. Even  the  fact  of  the  limi- 
tation of  language  was  not  universal,  for  the  religious  leaders  of  the 
late  eighteenth  century  America  were  learned  in  Latin, — the  vehicle  of 
scholarly  writing  in  Europe  in  many  circles  until  the  close  of  that 
period, — in  Greek,  in  French,  in  Spanish,  and  in  Hebrew;  and  contrary 
to  accepted  interpretations,  even  German  was  known,  read,  and  under- 

"7  <7 

stood  by  some  leading  Americans  before  1800, despite  the  fact  that 
the  college  could  lend  little  aid  in  this  discipline.^ 

Colonial  philosophy,  considered  generally,  like  colonial  life, 
was  a European  importation,  bearing  the  hallmark  of  the  cultural 
and  intellectual  life  across  the  Atlantic.  like  the  colonist 


Townsend,  PIUS,  18.  'The  contention  here  that  "Learning,  such 
as  it  was,  was  severely  confined  to  a few  clergymen  and  statesmen, 
most  of  whom  had  brought  it  with  them  from  Europe  or,  at  a later  time, 
had  imported  it  for  their  own  uses.",  is  unfair  to  the  social  charac- 
ter and  wide  influence  of  the  clergy  and  the  politicians.  See  G.  P. 
Schmidt,  The  Old  Time  College  President. 

^ See  William  Brattle  ( 166^— 17 16/ 17 ) » Compendium  Logicae  Se cun- 
dam  Frinciuia  D.  Renat i £j-j~tesii  Plerumone  Efformatum  et  Catechistice 
Propositum;  5amuel  Johnson  (I69&-1779 ) , Elementa  Philo sonhica; 

Jonathan  Edwards,  A Dissertation  on  the  Eature  and  foundation  of  Uoral 
Virtue  and  Obligation;  and  John  ’oolman  (l720-177?).  The  Journal  of 
J ohn  “oolman*  s Life  and  Travels  in  the  Service  of  the  Gospel. 

^ See  John  Quincy  Adams,  Letters  on  Silesia;  and  Pattee's  re- 
ference to  William  Dunlop's  study  of  German  in  FCAL,  ?35* 

39 

Slosson,  ASE,  U9“5^.  fails  to  note  that  German  was  taught  at 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania  before  1800. 
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himself,  philosophy  was  almost  immediately  affected  by  conditions 
native  to  the  soil  and  air  of  the  new  home.  Colonial  thinking  may 
have  had  its  roots  in  the  past,  but  it  faced  critical  problems  in  re- 
ligious, political,  and  social  areas  with  an  independence  which  be- 
speaks a knowledge  of  its  own  lineage,  development,  and  attainments. 
Townsend  has  reminded  us  of  this  development,  in  the  following 
statement: 

It  is  a paradox,  though  a significant  one,  that 
v/e  become  philosophically  more  independent  as  we 
depend  more  upon  the  study  of  our  philosophical 
heritage.  Uo 

This  hi stori co-critical  attitude  on  the  part  of  American  philosophers 
in  the  years  before  1800,  accounts  in  part  for  the  vogue  of  the  specu- 
lations of  the  leathers,  Edwards,  Johnson,  and  the  visiting  Berkeley. 

At  the  same  time,  works  of  sound  British  philosophy  were  in  the  little 
libraries  of  the  land,  inspiring  exposition  and  criticism.^*  The 
library  of  President  Charles  ITisbet  of  Dickinson,  a frontier  college, 
in  1785,  however,  contained  books  in  Hebrew,  Creek,  Latin,  Dutch, 
Italian,  Spanish,  and  Cerman,  and  an  added  comment  is  indicative  of 
his  scholarship,  for  we  read,  "and  many  of  them  show  how  sedulously 
their  owner  had  conned  them.  Contrary  to  accepted  interpretations, 

1+0  Townsend,  PIUS,  5. 

Ul  Ibid.,  6-19. 

Up 

See  Cyclopaedia  of  American  Li tep attire,  I,  75?.  This  inter- 
esting collection  is  now  in  the  "Uisbet  Library"  at  Princeton  Seminary. 
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the  frontier  acted  as  a challenge  to  the  philosophies  of  many  early 
American  scholars, and  the  westward  movement  carried  with  it  the 
library  of  the  clergyman,  the  teacher,  and  the  -politician,  alongside 
the  axe,  the  long  rifle,  and  the  plow. 

In  the  relatively  settled  Fast,  and  in  the  rapidly  expanding 
West,  American  speculation  was  giving  voice  to  the  same  great 
doctrines.  The  genuinely  religious  background  of  American  culture 
had  written  the  idea  of  God  deeply  into  the  thinking  of  those  who 
philosophized.  Their  thirst  for  freedom  went  unquenched  until  these 
thirteen  colonies  of  Great  Britain  took  the  affairs  of  government  into 
their  own  hands  under  the  Constitution.  Their  hores  and  plans  for  the 
future,  often  clothed  in  Utopian  dream  stuff,  represented  their  long- 
ing for  some  form  of  immortality.  Upon  these  three  cardinal  doctrines 
were  built  the  significant  philosophies  of  Americans  from  the  days  of 
colonial  settlement  until  long  after  the  establishment  of  the  Federal 
Government.  ^ 

Near  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  widely  accented 
American  philosophy  was  still  that  of  Jonathan  Edwards,^  but  it  was 
by  no  means  unquestioned  or  uncriticized. ^ In  the  church*  in  the 

43  Cf.  Thomas  Cooper,  Some  Informati on  Respecting  America, 
emoted  in  Pattee,  FCAL,  1?6;  Townsend,  PIUS,  18,  63:  Cohen,  CHAL, 
?26ff. 

^ Cf.  Townsend's  allusion  to  Kant,  PIUS,  also  Vattoon  M. 
Curtis,  Kantian  Elements  in  Edwards,  for  an  interpretation  of  the 
American  philosophical  temper. 

^5  Cf.  Cell,  GGP,  V,  369-41?;  Townsend,  PIUS,  35-66. 

^ Supra,  10. 


school,  and  in  the  state,  spokesmen  were  seeking  to  make  articulate 
their  deepest  feelings,  their  highest  aspirations,  and  their  most 
rational  concepts.  Calvinism  was  on  the  wane.  The  notion  of  uni- 
versal, free  education  was  a topic  of  everyday  conversation.  Aris- 
tocratic doctrines  were  being  reshaped  to  fit  the  demands  of  the 
democratic  masses.  The  leaders  of  some  of  these  movements  were 
charlatans,  it  is  true,^7  but  Nathaniel  Emmons,  Timothy  Dwight, 

Thomas  Paine,  Thomas  Jefferson,  Benjamin  Eranklin,  James  Nurdock, 
Joseph  Buckminster,  and  John  Witherspoon  must  be  treated  with 
respect.  Their  interests  were  scholarly.  Their  utterances  were 
philosophical  attempts  to  solve  the  dressing  problems  of  their  age, 
and  their  speculative  solutions  were  more  universal  than  they  real- 
i zed. 

It  is  difficult,  from  a narrowly  American  point  of  view,  to 
realize  that  conditions  in  the  German  speaking  areas  of  Europe  from 
1750  to  1800  were  comparable  to  many  of  the  situations  in  our  own 
land.  At  the  outset,  we  must  dismiss  the  notion  of  a German  race, 
with  definite  physical  characteristics,  and  admit  that  what  we  call 
Germany  was,  during  this  period,  one  of  the  many  melting  pots  of 
Europe.  Nixon  sums  up  the  case  in  these  words, 

It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  racially  the 
people  of  this  whole  area,  and  the  Germans  in 
particular,  are  in  no  sense  a unit.  In  the  north 
and  especially  the  northwest,  much  of  the  tra- 
ditional German  has  survived;  in  all  the  rest  of 

117  Townsend,  PIUS,  76,  and  Pin. 

See  Pi  ley,  AP  and  AT;  Porter,  GGP,  II,  UU?ff.;  and  Euust,  JEP.S. 
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Germany  the  "German"  is  hardly  to  be  dis- 
tinguished from  his  Slavic- sneaking  neighbors 
on  the  east,  the  Swiss  in  the  south,  or  the 
Belgians  and  French  in  the  West,  -he  belief 
in  the  racial  purity  and  uniqueness  of  the 
German  so  ardently  unheld  and  energetically 
fostered  in  Germany  in  the  last  two  gener- 
ations, is  thus  nothing  but  a myth,  and  the 
domineering  Prussian  is  less  true  to  the  old 
Germanic  type  than  the  Hannoverian  or  West- 
uhalian.  49 

The  fact  is  that  in  the  British  Isles,  and  the  Scandinavian 
countries,  there  are  traces  of  definite  Germanic  characteristics, 
and  in  this  fundamental  sense  the  majority  of  settlers  along  the 
Atlantic  coast  were  much  alike  in  basic  uhysical  inheritance.^^  But, 
when  we  sneak  of  the  German,  and  of  German  influence,  we  are  concerned 
primarily  with  linguistic,  cultural,  historical,  and  nolitical 
factors. ^ Hereafter,  the  terms  "German"  and  "Germanic"  will  be  logi- 
cally arnlied  to  those  inhabitants  of  middle  Europe  who  sneak  German 
dialects,  esneciallv  the  High  German  of  the  scholar. 

A further  discrimination  concerns  the  story  of  the  rise  of  the 

5? 

German  states.  It  must  be  recalled  that  following  the  Thirty  Years' 


Nixon,  HHM,  11?;  see  also  3**p3;  98-11?  for  his  argument,  and 
for  an  exhaustive  bibliogranhy. 

Ibid.,  63_80;  Bavi  s-DuBoi  s and  Schweune,  GAL,  16-18. 

51  Nixon,  RHV,  3. 

Consult;  H.  0.  Wakeman,  Ascendency  of  France  in  Euroue  (1598- 
1715),  17?-183,  ?39-?Q6,  308-310;  Arthur  Has sail,  The  Balance  of  Power 
(1715“1789),  293-320;  E.  F.  Henderson,  A Short  History  of  Germany,  II, 
Chaps.  I-V;  and  Schevill,  PHVE,  302-3??,  and  3?3~457  nassim.  It 
should  be  observed  that  the  dates  of  the  kings  which  follow  anrly  to 
the  period  of  their  sovereignty  only. 
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War,  Frederick  William  (1640-1688)  was  hewing  out  a nation  in  the 
forests,  swamps,  and  hills  of  his  native  -provinces.  Like  some  of  the 
colonial  governors  of  America,  he  encouraged  agriculture  and  indus- 
try, built  roads  and  canals  to  facilitate  commerce,  drained  marshes, 
established  towns,  and  called  colonists  from  all  carts  of  Europe. 
Noteworthy  is  the  large  company  of  Hugenots,''-  who  responded  to  his 
call  to  settle  near  the  village  of  Berlin,  which  in  1850,  following 
the  war  years,  numbered  about  three  hundred  persons,  less  than  the 
copulation  of  the  stronger  American  colonies  along  the  Atlantic  sea- 
board at  the  same  time. 5^  Frederick  William’s  successors,  the  Elector 
Frederick  (1688-1713).  Frederick  William  I (1713“17^0).  and  Frederick 
II  (I7UO-I786),  carried  forward  the  enlargement  and  unification  of  the 
German  states,  much  as  the  American  colonial  states  were  wrought  into 
unity  by  allegiance  to  a common  cause.  By  1786,  Prussia  was  raised, 
through  the  energetic  leadership  of  its  Kings,  to  the  prominence  of 
Austria,  France,  England,  and  Russia. ^ Not  only  was  the  political 
level  raised,  but  the  standards  of  civilization  were  elevated  through 
the  encouragement  of  literary,  musical,  and  philosophical  enterprise. 
French  scholars,  who  in  the  estimation  of  Frederick  II,  represented 
the  highest  cultural  level  in  the  Europe  of  that  day,  were  found  in 
the  king's  court.  Among  them  was  Voltaire,  "the  leader  of 

53  Schevill,  PHME,  306. 

% Davis-DuBois  and  Schwecce,  GAL,  15. 

55  Schevill,  PHME,  315-316. 
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contemporary  thought  and  the quintessence  of  Gallic  wit, "9°  who  for 
three  years  devoted  himself  exclusively  to  the  German  monarch. 


Frederick  William  II  (1786-1797).  and  Frederick  William  III 
(1797-1840),  complete  the  list  of  German  sovereigns  during  the  period 
of  our  survey  of  the  years  to  1800.  During  the  eighteenth  century, 
German  was  a language  quite  unknown  outside  the  localities  ruled  by 
them,  or  settled  by  those  who  could  not  abide  their  rule.  Even  in 
Germany  itself,  the  educated  classes  preferred  French  in  conversa- 
tion, or  Latin  for  scholarly  writing. 57  Menzel  characterized  the 
attitude  of  the  Germans  of  the  period  in  the  following  words: 

Paris  was  the  sun,  during  the  eighteenth 
century,  around  which  the  ^etty  court  and  no- 
bility of  Germany  revolved.  They  looked  to 
that  sun  for  all  life  and  light.  To  have  gone 
at  least  once  to  Paris  was  indispensable;  but 
at  home  also  everything  was  French,  even  the 
language.  5% 

As  late  as  October  17,  1806,  when  Napoleon  entered  Berlin,  he 
was  acclaimed  as  the  savior  of  the  German  people,  a welcome  which 
caused  him  to  exclaim,  "I  know  not  whether  to  rejoice  or  feel  a- 
shamed."59  Not  even  Luther's  translation  of  the  Bible  into  the  Ger- 
man tongue,  between  1529  and  153^»  had  established  a renutation  for 


56  Ibid.,  316. 

57  Davi s-DuBois  and  Schwerne,  GAL,  150. 

58 

Harley,  FL,  5. 

59  Quoted  in  Harley,  FL,  5* 
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that  language  outside  central  Europe,  though  it  fixed  the  standards 

gO 

for  modern  German,  and  aided  in  the  unification  of  German  culture. 

The  literature  of  the  Germans  before  Klopstock,  Kleist,  and  Lessing, 
attracted  little  attention  outside  German  speaking  areas,  and  it  is 
not  until  the  neriod  of  Sturm  und  Drang,  that  we  accord  the  German 
language  a place  in  the  sun.^ 

That  the  writers  of  German  philosophical  works  were  influenced 

by  the  preference  for  French  and  Latin  is  clear.  In  1710,  Leibniz 

Co 

was  urged  by  the  Prussian  queen  to  write  a reoly  to  Bayle.01-  His 
treatise  appeared  under  the  following  title,  Essai s de  ^h^odic^e  sur 
la  bonte  de  Dieu,  la  libert/  de  1 'hornme,  et  1 'origine  du  mal.  It  is 
maintained  that  Thomasius  '( 1655“  17 28)^  -and  Wolff  ( 16  79“  17  5*+)^ 
were  the  earliest  to  write  and  lecture  in  the  German  language,  instead 


of  Latin 


65 


Kant's  earliest  publication,  his  inaugural  dissertation 


*•  66 

at  Konigsberg,  appeared  with  a lengthy  Latin  title,  and  to  curry 


^ See  W.  Pose,  Hen,  -Vths  and  Vpvements  in  German  Literature, 


passim. 

61 

62 


Cf.  notes  on  German  literature  in  Col.  Encv. , 710. 


Pierre  Bayle  ( I6U7-I7O6  ),  author  of  the  monumental  Dictionnai re 
historioue  et  critioue,  1697-  See  H.  Robinson,  Bayle,  the  Sceptic. 

63 


1687. 


Christian  Thomasius  began  lecturing  in  German  at  Leipzig  in 


^ Christian  von  Wolff  lectured  after  1703  in  Leipzig,  Halle,  and 
Marburg. 

^ See  Col.  Ency. , 1755.  for  note  on  criticism  of  Thomasius's 
breaking  with  the  tradition  of  the  universities.  Cf.  Miller,  BREC,  II, 
U77. 

66 

De  ~undi  sensibl li s atnue  intelllribills  forma  et  rrlnclplis, 
wri t ten  in  1770. 
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favor  with  defenders  of  Latin  , his  magnum  onus,  the  Zritik  der  reinen 
Yernunft , was  translated  into  that  tongue. The  traditions  of  the 
German  universities  of  the  neriod,  like  those  of  the  American  colonial 
colleges,  were  reoresentative  of  European  learning  in  general. 

The  formal  education  which  was  -prevalent  in 
Europe  in  the  seventeenth  century  and  which  was 
transplanted  to  colonial  America  emphasized  two 
subjects:  the  classics  of  Greece  and  "Rome  and  the 

duties  of  the  Christian  to  his  Creator,  In  those 
days  Latin  was  the  language  of  culture,  and  the- 
ology was  queen  of  the  sciences Once 

admitted  to  the  college,  he  (the  student)  spent 
little  time  in  the  formal  study  of  Latin  tut  he 
practiced  its  daily  use  in  the  classroom  and  in 
•private  conversation.  Latin  was  the  key  to 
knowledge,  and  storehouse  of  wisdom  was  the  col- 
lege. 68 

One  other  quality  of  the  German  mind  which  had  its  counterpart 
in  American  intellectual  history  during  the  closing  years  of  the 
eighteenth  century  was  its  loyal  attachment  to  the  tenets  of 
Protestantism.  The  German  universities,^?  especially  Wittenberg, 
Halle,  Heidelberg,  Konigsberg,  and  Jena,  were  staunch  centers  of 
Protestant  theological  and  philosophical  culture.  Their  contri- 
butions to  philosophical  literature  placed  them  at  the  forefront  of 
the  reaction  against  Scholasticism  and  the  Catholic  Church.  Luther's 
influence  at  Wittenberg  was  tremendous.?0  Thomasius,  in  16QU,  led  a 


6?  The  translation  is  bv  E.  G.  Horn,  1796-1798. 
68  Slosson,  ASE,  48-Uh. 

- See  Paulsen,  GUUS,  passim. 

?°  See  Julius  Zostlin,  Life  of  Luther , passim. 
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group  of  students  from  Leipzig,  and  established  the  University  of 
Halle,  where  he  was  the  rector,  and  a mighty  influence  in  the  German 
enlightenment.^  At  Gottingen,  founded  in  1737  by  George  August 
(later  George  II  of  England),  the  Protestant  traditions  were  con- 
tinued. The  notes  on  Gottingen  by  Charles  Francois  Dominirue  de 
Villers7?  (1J6J-1815  )>  and  descriptions  of  all  things  German  by  Anne 
Louise  Germaine  Necker,  Baronne  de  Stael-Hclstein73  (1766~1S17)  show 
the  recognition  accorded  this  intellectual  attitude. 

In  England,  the  Protestant  Revolt,  7^  and  the  Puritan  v evolution,7^ 
were  indicative  of  the  same  temper,  and  Oxford  and  Cambridge  led  the 
way  to  a Eritish  interpretation  of  these  thought  movements. 76  With  the 
exodus  of  Protestant  British  groups  to  the  American  colonies,  the  new 
land  came  to  possess  the  same  attitude  toward  religion  and  the  state. 

New  England,  especially,  continued  the  demand  for  an  intellectually 
grounded  philosophy  which  granted  religious  freedom  in  a state  guaran- 
teeing political  peace.  The  Pennsylvania  spirit,  to  a marked  degree, 

71  Col.  Ency. , 1755. 

72  Wellek,  EIE,  32. 

73  Col.  Ency.,  1675;  see  also  "onthly  Notes  of  Providence  Public 
Library.  I,  (June  1881),  23***  » *or  &n  interesting  American  commentary. 

7U 

See  J.  R.  Green,  A Short  History  of  the  English  People,  Rev. 

Ed.,  Chap.  VI-VII. 

73  ibid. , Chan.  VIII-IX. 

7&  Cf.  The  Cambridge  Platonists,  and  the  Anglo- Catholics  of  Oxford.  J 


was  one  of  toleration,  as  was  that  of  New  Amsterdam,  where  native 
Dutch  open-mindedness  served  as  a guard  against  oppression.  This 
Protestant  termer,  which  displayed  itself  in  a philosophical  interest 
in  religion  and  politics,  and  in  a generous  social  humanitarianism, 
was  woven  into  the  very  fabric  of  the  cultural  life  of  northern 
Purore  near  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century. That  the  new 
nation,  calling  itself  The  United  States  of  America,  should  nartici- 
pate  in  the  universal  protest  against  medievalism,  tyranny,  and  abso- 
lutism, was  natural.  That  part  of  this  American  protest  should 
follow  the  lines  of  philosophic  speculation  is  also  apparent.  3v  the 
end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  scholars  of  such  representative  col- 
leges as  Harvard,  Yale,  King’s,  Princeton,  Erown,  Dartmouth,  Mar- 
shall, The  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Amherst,  Union,  William  and 
Mary,  and  the  University  of  Virginia,  had  shared  in  the  expression  of 
genuinely  American  ideas  on  the  religious,  political,  and  social 
problems  of  the  age.  These  philosophical  writings  are  the  background 
against  which  the  waves  of  foreign  influence  must  be  viewed  in  any 
critical  study  of  American  philosophy  in  the  nineteenth  century. 

During  the  last  two  decades  of  the  eighteenth  century,  German 
philosophy  sought  world-wide  recognition.  The  outstanding  German 
thinkers  of  this  period7^  were  already  receiving  attention  in  Prance 


77  Cf.  G.  P.  Pisher,  The  Peform°tlon,  especially  his  conclusions. 
7^  Supra,  3. 
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and  England.  Fr.  Ficavet  has  summarized  the  Kantian  influences  in 
France  from  1773  to  18lU  in  the  Introduction  to  his  translation  of  the 
Kritik  der  nratkischen  Vermin ft .7°  The  refutation  of  the  Germans,  by 
1792,  caused  de  Fillers  to  migrate  to  the  University  of  Gottingen, 
where  in  1801,  he  published  an  important  work  entitled  Philo souhie  de 

qjO 

Kant,  ou  Princines  bondsmen taux  de  la  Philo souhie  Tran scenden tale. 

In  England,  in  1797.  the  Monthly  Iv'agazine  carried  an  article  bv  Henry 
James  Richter,  in  which  Hume  was  criticized  on  Kantian  grounds. In 
the  following  year,  Willich's  Elements  of  Critical  Philosophy  made  its 

gp 

appearance.  These  early  notes  on  German  philosophy  are  indicative 
of  the  attention  which  the  speculations  and  the  doctrines  of  the  German 
scholars  were  receiving. ^ Works  of  this  nature  were  prophetic  of  the 
period  of  dominance  which  German  thought,  in  Euroue  and  in  America, 
was  still  to  enter. 


Published  in  1888.  Cf.  Wellek,  KIE,  ?65b,  for  references  to 
the  work  of  A.  Counson  and  V.  Vallois. 

go 

See  Thomas  Brown'®  famous  review  of  this  work  in  the  Edinburgh 
Review,  I,  053-PgO,  (January  1803). 

gl  Wellek,  KIE,  007;  Vpnthlv  Magazine.  IV  (Sunni.  No.),  533. 

^ Wellek  calls  this  the  "second  independent  English  book  on 
Kant,"  in  KIE,  12. 

"ellek's  work  is  commendablv  thorough  in  this  early  period. 

The  whole  of  KIE  will  commend  itself  to  the  student  of  German  thought. 
See  also  Enfield's  translation  of  Brucker,  Historla  Critica  Pniloso- 
phae , 1721;  and  Schmidt-Fhiseldek,  Phi losonhiae  Criticae  secundum 
Pentium,  1804,  trace  of  early  influence  in  Scandinavia. 
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With  Kant's  influence  saining  momentum,  philosophy  assumed  the 

8U 

role  of  "the  growing  edge  of  a culture"  which  was  soon  to  dominate 
the  thought  life  of  the  world.  The  dawn  of  the  nineteenth  century 
found  this  philosophical  revolution  well  under  way.  Of  it  Johann  Paul 
Friedrich  Richter  ),  the  leading  novelist  of  his  time, 

wrote:  "God  has  given  to  the  French  the  land,  to  the  English  the  sea, 

to  the  Germans  the  empire  of  the  air.  But  the  dramatic  entrance  of 
Kant,  Fichte,  Jacobi,  Hegel,  Herbart,  Schelling,  Schopenhauer,  and 
other  Germans,  was  no  fortuitous  incident  in  the  long  history  of 
thought.  Dewey  has  summed  up  the  relation  of  philosophy  to  human  en- 
deavor in  memorable  words: 

As  for  myself,  then philosophy,  like 

politics,  literature,  and  the  plastic  arts,  is 
itself  a phenomenon  of  human  culture.  Its  con- 
nection with  social  history,  with  civilization, 
is  intrinsic.  There  is  current  among  those  who 
philosophize  the  conviction  that,  while  past 
thinkers  have  reflected  in  their  systems  the 
conditions  and  perplexities  of  their  own  day, 
present-day  philosophy  in  general  and  one's  own 
philosophy  in  particular,  is  emancipated  from  the 
influence  of  that  complex  of  institutions  which 
forms  culture.  Bacon,  Descartes,  Kant,  each 
thought  with  fervor  that  he  was  founding  philoso- 
phy anew  because  he  was  placing  it  securely  upon  an 
exclusive  intellectual  basis,  exclusive,  that  is. 


GjJl 

Dewey,  "The  Role  of  Philosophy  in  the  History  of  Civili- 
zation," in  Robinson,  ARP,  47.  Cf.  Brightman,  PCP, 

Quoted  in  Durant,  SP,  3^7;  see  also  Col.  Ency . , 1506;  and 
Stevenson,  The  Home  Book  of  Quotations,  JjUg,  who  attributes  the 
words  to  Richter  by  way  of  Madame  de  Stael,  but  finds  the  citation 
in  Carlyle's  Essay  on  Richter.  Cf.  Time , January  30,  193q»  in  which 
the  Edinburgh  Review,  June  1EP7.  is  ouoted. 
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of  everything  but  intellect.  The  movement  of  time 
has  revealed  the  illusion;  it  exhibits  as  the  work 
of  philosophy  the  old  and  ever  new  undertaking  of 
adjusting  that  body  of  traditions  which  constitute 
the  actual  mind  of  man  to  scientific  tendencies  and 
political  aspirations  which  are  novel  and  incom- 
patible with  received  authorities.  Philosophers 
are  parts  of  history,  caught  in  its  movement;  cre- 
ators perhaps  in  some  measure  of  its  future,  but  also 
assuredly  creatures  of  its  past.  86 

This  interpretation  of  philosophy  offers  to  every  sober  thinker  the 
privilege  of  tracing  his  cultural  inheritance  to  its  historical  ante- 
cedents, and  at  the  same  time  defines  his  task  as  a creative  or 
normative  function  in  the  formulation  of  transforming  ideals  and 
socially  sound  goals.  Biographical  sketches,  and  expositions  of  the 
works  of  the  great  German  thinkers  lose  none  of  their  particularity 
when  considered  in  this  light.  None  the  less,  they  do  emerge  as  minds 
striving  for  universality. ^7  It  cannot  be  gainsaid  that  the  German 
philosophies  of  the  late  eighteenth  and  early  nineteenth  centuries 
were  written  in  Germany,  by  men  who,  for  the  most  part,  used  the  Ger- 
man language,  for  friends  and  students  who  were  eager  for  thought- 
provoking  reading  or  else  to  satisfy  the  inner  demand  for  an  ex- 
pression of  one's  own  thinking.  Yet  it  must  be  admitted  that 


^ Dewey,  "The  Pole  of  Philosophy  in  the  History  of  Civilization," 
in  Robinson,  ARP,  48.  Cf.  the  address  of  S.  Radhakrishnan  on  the  same 
subject,  55-63,  especially  the  notion  that  "A  civilization  is  a phi- 
losophy concretized." 

For  authoritative  works  on  Kant,  consult:  Paulsen,  IK;  Wen ley, 

KPR;  Uberweg,  GGP;  Windelband,  HP;  Thilly,  HP;  and  Falckenberg,  GNP. 

For  a post-Kantian  study  see  Hartmann,  KBH.  On  Hegel,  Fichte, 
Schelling,  Jacobi,  Herbart,  Schouenhauer,  et  al. , consult  the  standard 
histories  above,  and  the  following:  Watson,  STI;  Everett,  FSK;  Croce, 

LDFH;  Wallace,  SCH;  and  Engelbrecht,  JGF,  among  others. 
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geographical  harriers  were  powerless  to  stop  the  flow  of  German  ideas 
to  other  lands,  as  were  the  edicts  of  princes,  the  bans  of  the  Catho- 
lic Church,  and  the  petty  provincialism  of  nations  and  languages. 
Philosophy,  in  respect  to  its  history,  rides  above  academic  and 
political  storms,  remaining  meanwhile,  in  constant  contact  with  the 
changes  in  its  environment,  for  it  represents  directed  continuity 
within  a world  of  flux.  The  commingling  of  cultures  in  the  United 
States  offers  an  unparalleled  opportunity  for  determining  whether 
American  philosophers  have  merely  re-arranged  influences  from  abroad, 
or  have  quit  "playing  an  inherited  European  game"88  with  the  formu- 
lation of  some  philosophy  of  their  own.  The  task  at  hand  is  to  de- 
termine some  of  the  inherited  German  philosophical  influences  which 
have  made  themselves  felt  in  the  welter  of  our  acculturation,  and  to 
trace  their  course  through  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

A review  of  the  historical  surveys  dealing  in  whole  or  in  part 
with  the  period  from  1800  to  1850,  exhibits  clearly  a lack  of  critical 
interest  in  the  definitely  philosophical  contributions  of  the  Germans 
to  American  culture.* *  89  Alexis  de  Tocqueville ' s studies  of  the 
American  scene  (1835)  are  representative  of  the  maturer  judgments  of 
foreign  visitors  to  our  land.^  His  observations  on  many  phases  of 
the  life  of  the  new  nation  are  admirable,  but  his  conclusions  on  the 

8S  Dewey,  "The  Rfile  of  Philosophy  in  the  History  of  Civilization , " 

in  Bobinson,  ARP,  53* 

89  See  supra,  1,  and  Bibliography. 


Pe  Tocqueville,  DIA.  Widely  read.  An  important  work. 
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state  of  our  philosophy  are  hasty,  though  often  quoted. 91  In  1854, 
Philipp  Schaff  published  a work  bearing  the  title  Amerika.* 9^  It 
dealt  with  (,Die  politischen,  socialen,  und  kirchlich-religiosen 
Zustande  der  Vereinigten  Staaten  von  Nordamerika  mit  besonderer 
Rucksicht  auf  die  Deutschen.  ”93  It  is  a solidly  scholarly  work,  but 
attempts  only  what  the  quotation  indicates. 

Father  Van  Becelaere  attempted  (1904)  to  tell  the  whole  tale  of 
speculation  in  the  New  World  in  la  Fnilosoohie  en  Amerique  denui s les 
origines  .jusqu'a  nos  jours.9**  The  book  has  two  major  faults.  It 
lacks  a critical  approach,  and  it  is  written  from  a definitely  ''foreign” 
point  of  view.  It  contributes  little  to  the  oroblem  of  the  nineteenth 
century  milieu,  and  its  solution.  I.  Woodbridge  Riley  has  contributed 
two  volumes  to  the  history  of  American  speculation,  American  Philosophy, 
The  Early  Schools  (1907),  and  American  Thought  from  Puritanism  to 
Pragmatism  and  Beyond  (1915).  The  first  is  the  more  significant,  but 
its  very  completeness  has  allowed  no  more  than  a very  general  in- 
terpretation of  the  elements  which  comprise  the  philosophies  of  the 
early  schools.  It  is,  however,  a storehouse  of  references  to  valuable 

91  Cf.  Cohen,  CHAL  (1923),  III,  226-265,  with  Bowen,  CE,  v-vii. 

9~  Philipp  Schaff,  AME.  A student  at  Tubingen,  Halle  and  Berlin 
from  I837  to  1840.  Privat  Docent  at  Berlin  in  1842.  Professor  of 
Church  History  and  Biblical  Literature  at  Mercersburg,  then  Professor 
in  Union  Theological  Seminary  in  New  York. 

93  Ibid.,  see  subtitle. 

J.  I.  Van  Becelaere,  LPA.  The  best  general  philosophical 
history  before  Townsend.  The  Introduction  is  by  Josiah  Royce. 
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source  materials. 

Georg  von  Bosse  also  made  a study  (1908)  of  the  Germans  in  the 
United  States,  but  it  fails,  by  the  definition  of  its  purpose,  to  deal 
with  the  speculative  interests  of  the  Germans  or  the  Americans. 95 
Probably  the  finest  description  and  interpretation  of  the  political, 
moral,  social,  and  educational  influences  of  the  Germans  upon  American 
life  during  these  years  is  The  German  Element  in  the  United  States 
(1909)  by  Albert  Bernhardt  Paust.96  His  admirable  work,  however,  has 
no  interest  in  the  philosophical  influences  of  the  immigrants  from 
Europe. 

The  studies  of  Parrington  (1927).^  covering  the  period  from 
1800  to  I860,  fail  to  disclose  any  effort  to  diagnose  the  sources  of 
many  of  the  philosophical  concepts  in  "The  Romantic  Revolution"  which 
serves  as  the  thread  of  his  literary  narrative.  In  1928,  Arthur 
Kenyon  Rogers  published  his  volume  on  English  and  American  Philosophy 
since  1800.  Here  we  find  casual  mention  of  some  of  the  leaders  of 
the  Transcendental  movement,  with  the  hint  that  they  received  an 
impetus  toward  the  study  of  German  philosophy  from  Coleridge  and 
Carlyle. 9g  There  is,  however,  no  attempt  to  deal  in  detail  with  the 

95  The  title  reads,  Das  deut sche  element  in  den  Vereinigten 
Staaten  unter  besonderer  berucksichtigung  seines  nolitischen,  etischen, 
sozialen,  und  erzieherl schen  einflusses. 

^ Note  especially  the  Introduction,  and  Table  of  Contents. 

97 

1 Vernon  Louis  Parrington,  MCAT,  3 vols. , a fine  literary 
history. 

9g  Rogers,  EAP,  207-219 . 
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early  manifestations  of  German  thought  in  the  American  philosophical 
scene. 

The  most  recent  native  attempt  "to  assist  in  understanding  the 
civilization  of  America, “99  as  it  is  “revealed  in  philosophical 
speculation, "*00  is  Harvey  Gates  Townsend's  Philosophical  Ideas  in 
The  United  States  (193*+).  His  discussions  of  “American  Romanticism"*^1 
and  "The  Academic  Tradition"*02  lay  a foundation  for  further  investi- 
gation and  for  more  critical  interpretation,  and  in  a very  real  sense 
serve  as  background  and  inspiration  for  this  study. *°^ 

Long's  scholarly  analysis  (1935)  of  the  work  of  the  young 
Americans  who  first  availed  themselves  of  study  in  the  German  uni- 
versities,*0^ aims  only  to  present  "a  detailed  analysis  of  their  ex- 
periences and  impressions, "*°5  and  to  portray 

the  rich  contributions  these  scholars  made 
upon  their  return  home  to  the  progress  of 
human  knowledge  and  to  the  advancement  of 


59  Townsend,  PIUS,  1. 

100  Ibid.,  2. 

101  Ibid.,  Chapter  VI,  78-95. 

102  Ibid.,  Chapter  VII,  96-115. 

*°3  It  was  the  reading  of  Townsend  which  first  called  the  at- 
tention of  the  writer  to  the  claims  of  the  German  influences  in 
American  philosophy. 

*°^  Orie  W.  Long,  LP,  deals  with  George  Ticknor,  Edward  Everett, 
Joseph  Green  Cogswell,  George  Bancroft,  Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow,  and 
John  Lothrop  Motley.  A very  rewarding  addition  to  literary  history. 
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American  intellectual  life  in  the  nineteenth 
century.  106 

Professor  Mead’s  posthumous  studies, 10^  edited  "by  Merritt  H. 
Moore  (1936),  give  only  the  slightest  attention  to  this  problem,  and 
attempt  no  genetic  history  of  the  contributions  of  Kant,  Hegel,  and 
their  fellow  countrymen  in  our  intellectual  history.  Muller's 
contribution  (1936)  to  Erommann's  Klassiker  der  Philo sophie,10^  is 
lacking  in  historical  insight,  and  weak  in  its  portrayal  of  many 
phases  of  American  philosophical  thought.  It  appears  to  be  based  on 
the  outlines  in  ftberweg's  Grundriss  der  Geschichte  der  Philo sophie 
(Editions  of  1874  and  1923- 1928  ). 105 

In  addition  to  these  historical  investigations,110  there  are 
many  important  publications  bearing  on  the  field  of  inquiry.1*1  A.  P. 
C.  Griffin  is  the  compiler  of  the  helpful  volume.  List  of  Works  on  the 
Germans  in  the  United  States  ( 1904). 112  Schrader,  and  Davis-DuBois 


106 

107 


Ibid.  "Publisher's  Note"  on  cover. 

George  Herbert  Mead,  MTHC,  with  an  Introduction  by  Moore. 


1(^  Gustav  E.  Muller,  AP.  Note  the  errors  in  spelling,  etc. 

109  Cf.  Muller,  AP  with  Porter,  "American  Philosophy,"  in  flberweg, 
GGP,  II,  (1874),  and  with  Cell,  "Die  Fhilosouhie  in  Nordamerlka"  in 
Uberweg,  GGP,  V,  (1923-1928). 

110  Note  also  works  mentioned  suora.  In. 

111  These  works  are  too  numerous  to  mention  here,  but  are  found 
in  the  Bibliography. 

112 

A valuable  list,  but  not  exhaustive  by  any  means,  and  lacking 
specific  references  to  philosophical  materials. 


, 

. 

. 

. 
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and  Schweppe  have  contributed  volumes  of  general  interest, **5  es- 
pecially helpful  in  their  bibliographical  outreach.  President  Thwing's 
works  on  American  educational  history  are  too  well  known  to  require 
notice,  but  his  history  (1928)  of  one  hundred  years  of  the  German  and 
American  university  is  especially  valuable,  Andrew  Dickson  White's 
essay,  Some  Practical  Influences  of  German  Thought  upon  the  United 
States  (1884  )**5  and  the  articles  by  M.  M.  Curtis  and  J.  H. 

Muirhead,**  ^ on  Kant  and  Hegel,  are  estimable  excursions  into  areas 
of  German  influence  upon  American  philosophical  thought.  The  articles 
which  might  bear  uuon  ohilosophy  in  the  United  States  in  Per  Grosse 

Broekhaus  and  in  Meyers  Lexikon  have been  consulted,  but  they  depend 

118 

upon  works  already  cited  in  this  survey. 


**3  Schrader,  GMA,  in  the  Knights  of  Columbus  Racial  Contribution 
Series  (1924),  limited  to  historical,  political,  and  general  cultural 
influences;  and  Davi  s-DuBoi  s and  Schweppe  (co-authors),  GAL  (1936 ), 
with  its  well-chosen  bibliography,  175" 180,  Is  a PWA  book! 


H4  Thwing,  AGU,  is  a competent  history  of  the  German  influences 
upon  higher  education  in  the  United  States. 

1* *5  president  White's  interest  in  German  culture  has  been  an 
influence  in  the  scholarly  researches  of  others  at  Cornell,  Cf. 

Faust,  GEUS,  and  Cunningham,  IA. 

*1^  Curtis's  article  is  called  "First  Appearance  of  Kant  in 
America, " and  apoeared  in  the  Western  Reserve  University  Bulletin, 

May  1907. 

Muirhead's  survey,  "How  Hegel  Came  to  America,"  was  published 
in  The  Philosophical  Review,  37  (1928),  226”240. 


118 


Becelaere,  Riley,  Perry,  and  Cell  are  cited  as  authorities. 
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The  materials  which  contribute  directly  to  the  systematic  so- 
lution of  the  problem  of  our  inquiry  will  be  carefully  noted  as  each 
item  is  introduced  into  the  study.  In  general,  they  consist  of 
essays,  sermons,  lectures,  reviews,  brief  articles,  and  book  notes 
published  in  the  periodicals  of  the  period,  and  volumes  of  every  de- 
scription, which  contribute  the  data  on  which  concluding  inferences 
and  interpretations  must  be  based.  In  a study  of  this  nature,  an 
intelligent  selection  is  necessary;  and  the  limitation  of  interest 
to  the  philosophical  influences  of  the  Germans  upon  American  thought 
from  1800  to  1850,  is  an  attempt  at  such  selection.  In  an  endeavor 
to  discover  the  speculative  thought-routes  of  the  past,  we  may  open 
new  vistas  to  the  future.  It  is  with  the  hope  that  one  brief  episode 
in  American  philosophical  history  may  be  illuminated  and  clarified, 
that  this  investigation  is  undertaken. 


. 

rr  r 

. 
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CHAPTER  II 


HO?/  GERMAN  PHILOSOPHICAL  THOUGHT  CAME  TO  AMERICA 

Philosophy  is  dependent  upon  intelligible  forms  for  its  trans- 
mission and  perpetuation.  An  investigation  of  the  thought  life  of 
a person  or  a period  of  history  rests  back,  ultimately,  upon  the 
literature  available  for  analysis.  Hence,  our  inquiry  turns  to  the 
literary  products  of  the  years  from  1SOO  to  1850,  to  discover  how 
German  philosophical  ideas  were  introduced  to  the  American  mind,  and 
planted  in  the  soil  of  our  national  experience. 

Tyler, * who  has  been  called  the  "foremost  literary  student"^  of 

our  American  life  of  colonial  days,  characterized  the  first  half  of 

the  eighteenth  century  in  two  sentences: 

Before  the  year  1765.  find  in  this  country* 
not  one  American  people,  but  many  American 

peoples.  No  cohesive  principle  prevailed, 

no  centralizing  life;  each  little  nation  was 
working  out  its  own  destiny  in  its  own  fashion.  3 

But  he  adds  that  with  the  disappearance  of  the  colonial  outlook,  the 

student  is  left  to 

deal  with  the  literature  of  one  multi- 
tudinous people,  variegated,  indeed,  in 


* Moses  Coit  Tyler  (IS35-I9OO),  a Yale  and  Andover  graduate; 
professor  of  English  at  the  University  of  Michigan,  1867"2>1;  professor 
of  American  History  at  Cornell,  1881-1900;  an  organizer  of  the  Ameri- 
can Historical  Association,  and  founder  of  the  American  Hi storical 
Review.  See  Bibliography  for  references  to  his  chief  works  on  the 
history  of  American  Literature. 

2 Perry,  ASL,  64. 

3 Ibid. , 64. 
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personal  traits,  but  single  in  its  commanding 
ideas  and  in  its  national  destinies.  U 

This  shift  from  disunion  to  a united  front  in  government,  letters, 
and  education  is  depicted  in  the  writings  and  utterances  of  many- 
notable  Americans. 5 In  the  area  of  philosophical  thought,  limited 
almost  exclusively  to  the  colleges,  and  to  the  study  rooms  of  the 
clergy,  there  came  a concomitant  uniformity  of  opinion  and  doctrine, 
which  was  disturbed,  before  1800,  by  few  influences  of  domestic  or 
foreign  origin.  At  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  college 
curriculum  still  consisted  mainly  of  mathematics,  ancient  languages, 


4 Ibid,  64. 

5 John  Jay  (1745-1829).  a graduate  of  King's  College,  and  author 

of  five  of  the  essays  in  the  Federalist , wrote  in  1787:  "Providence 

has  been  pleased  to  give  this  one  connected  country  to  one  united 
people;  a people  descended  from  the  same  ancestors,  speaking  the 
same  language,  professing  the  s^-me  religion,  attached  to  the  same 
principles  of  government."  See  Perry,  ASL,  65*  The  Northwest 
Ordinance  of  1J8J  contains  a sentence  which  is  typical  of  the  mind 
of  the  late  years  of  that  century:  "Religion,  morality  and  knowledge 

being  necessary  to  good  government  and  the  happiness  of  mankind, 
schools  and  the  means  of  education  shall  forever  be  encouraged."  Even 
George  Washington  (1732-1799)  ki-s  Farewell  Address  declared:  "With 

slight  shades  of  difference,  you  have  the  same  religion,  manners, 
habits,  and  political  principles."  These  utterances  are  broadly 
typical  of  the  unity  supra.  The  Federalist  Papers  of  October  1787  to 
April  1788,  written  by  Hamilton,  Jay  and  Madison,  but  signed  with  the 
pseudonym  Publius,  are  an  example  of  this  unity  in  the  area  of  poli- 
tical philosophy.  The  eighty-five  articles  are  broadly  social, 
historically  grounded,  and  written  with  a firm  confidence  in  the 
future;  yet  they  are  seldom  included  among  the  philosophical  writings 
of  the  period.  Letters  of  an  American  Farmer,  by  J.  Hector  St.  John 
Cr^vecoeur  ( 17 35“ 1813) , and  other  letters  of  his  published  in  Sketches 
of  Eighteenth  Century  America,  give  the  finest  exposition  of  life  from 
the  point  of  view  of  a late  eighteenth  century  agricultural  expert, 
and  confirm  the  trend  toward  unity. 
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theological  studies,  and  philosophy.^  In  these  years,  the  range  of 
philosophical  teaching  was  inclusive  of  natural,  mental,  and  moral 
philosophy,  usually  taught  by  on^  professor,  or  in  some  cases  by  a 
tutor,  who  had  additional  duties. 7 The  study  of  philosophy  was  con- 
fined to  reciting  the  contents  of  accepted  volumes;  the  student  re- 
peating his  assigned  passages  to  his  college  teacher;  the  clergyman 
quoting  his  select  bits  from  the  pulpit.  Under  such  a system  there 
was  little  room  for  critical  dissent,  and  it  is  understandable  that 
there  should  be  uniformity  of  opinion,  sanctified  by  its  intimate 
association  with  the  denominational  college  and  the  authoritarian 
concept  of  the  ministry. 

Yet  it  is  from  the  ranks  of  a conservative  eighteenth  century 
ministry  that  the  first  exponent  of  the  critical  point  of  view  e- 
merges.  He  was  Samuel  Miller,^  and  his  now  almost  forgotten  work, 

A Brief  Retrospect  of  the  Eighteenth  Century is  a comprehensive 
survey  of  the  American  mind  of  1800.*^  Growing  out  of  a sermon, 


^ See  Rand,  '‘Philosophical  Instruction  in  Harvard  University 
form  1636  to  1906,"  Harvard  Graduates1  Magazine,  XXXVII;  and  Townsend, 
PIUS,  96-100.  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania  are  exceptions  to  the  rule. 

7 Townsend,  PIUS,  98;  and  Miller,  BREC,  II,  492-506. 

g 

Born  , died  « He  designated  himself  "One  of  the  minis- 
ters of  the  United  Presbyterian  Churches  in  the  city  of  New-York, 
Member  of  the  American  Philosophical  Society,  and  Corresponding  Mem- 
ber of  the  Historical  Society  of  Massachusetts."  Cf.  Title  page,  BREC. 

9 BREC  in  two  volumes  was  published  by  T.  and  J.  Swords  of  Hew 
York  in  I8O3.  Special  attention  is  called  to  the  Additional  Notes 
at  the  close  of  each  volume,  supplied  largely  by  friends  of  Miller  as 
critical  additions  to  the  original  text. 

10 


Attention  is  called  to  the  tables  of  contents.  The  scope  of 


. 
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preached  on  the  first  day  of  January  in  the  year  1801,  the  two  volumes 
review  the  extensive  contributions  of  the  century  past  to  human 
knowledge  and  culture.  Miller,  who  has  been  called  a "watchdog  of 
orthodoxy,  proves  to  be  a writer  possessed  of  hroad  sympathies, 
and  scholarly  tastes.  His  deep  interest  in  the  American  scene  calls 
forth  this  explanation: 

Perhaps  a still  more  formal  apology  will  be  deemed 
necessary  for  the  dispostion  to  introduce  American 
writers  and  publications,  even  of  moderate  character, 
which  he  has  so  frequently  discovered.  But  besides 
indulging  a natural  partiality  for  his  own  country, 
which  is  at  least  pardonable,  he  was  desirous  of  col- 
lecting and  exhibiting  as  much  information  on  the 
subject  of  American  literature  as  the  nature  of  his 
undertaking  admitted.  And  as  no  attempt  to  give  a 
general  historical  view  of  this  subject  have  ever 
been  before  made;  as  a considerable  portion  even  of 
the  humble  and  meagre  records  from  which  he  has 
drawn  his  materials,  are  daily  perishing;  and  as 
peculiar  circumstances  sometimes  give  to  literary 
characters  and  events  a relative  importance,  be- 
yond their  absolute  value,  he  thought  it  advisable 
to  take  notice  of  more  obscure  names,  and  of  smaller 
publications,  than  could  with  propriety  have  been 
mentioned  in  countries  of  a more  mature  literary 
character.  12 

Yet  with  a predominant  interest  in  his  own  nation*s  contribution  to 
the  Retrospect,  he  has  noted  fourteen  Germans  in  the  field  of  Phi- 
losophy, twenty  in  the  Classics,  fifteen  in  the  study  of  Hebrew,  nine 
in  the  literary  pursuits  of  a general  nature,  eighteen  poets,  eleven 


the  study  is  immense,  and  the  work  done  prodigious.  Miller  wrote  of 
himself  in  the  Preface,  "He  is  also  bound  in  candor  to  declare,  that 
his  own  instruction  and  improvement  were  among  his  orincipal  motives 
in  undertaking  and  prosecuting  this  work.”  See  BREC,  viii. 

11  Riley,  AT,  232.  Compare  Miller,  BREC,  xii-xiii. 

1?  Miller,  BREC,  I,  xii. 
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historians,  thirty  physicists,  fourteen  chemists,  sixteen  zoologists, 
fourteen  botanists,  and  a host  of  other  representatives  of  German 
culture  in  other  fields  of  learning. ^ He  makes  mention  of  Adelung's 
Grammar  of  the  German  Language,  and  his  Complete  Dictionary  of  the 
High  German  Language.  ^ There  is  a reference  to  the  Margari ta  Phi- 
losophica  of  Reischius,^  and  0f  the  seventeenth  century  encyclopaedia 
of  Alstedius.^  Earon  Bielf  eld's  work,  The  Elements  of  Universal 
Education, ^7  published  in  competition  with  the  French  Encyclopedic, 
is  given  attention,  as  is  the  famous  Allgemeine  Encyclopaedic  der 
Kunste  und  ”rissenschaften^  0f  Varrentrapp  and  Wenner  in  Frankfort, 
not  completed  when  Miller  wrote  his  review,  but  acknowledged  to  be 
"on  the  whole,  as  far  as  it  has  gone,  the  best  Encyclopaedia  yet 
published.  Miller  does  not  claim  an  intimate  personal  knowledge 
of  the  entire  range  of  men  and  materials  covered  by  his  review,  but 


^ Ibid.,  A cursory  reading  of  any  section  of  the  work  will  reveal 
the  names  of  outstanding  Germans.  In  BREC,  II,  1—  35 * are  the 
following:  Leibnitz,  Kant,  Reinhold,  Schulze,  Schmid,  Jacob  (sic), 

Will,  Reimarus,  Adelung,  Herder,  Plattner,  Selle,  Kruger,  and 
Mendellsohm  (sic),  esp.  27”28 , and  34. 

111  Ibid.,  II,  112. 


^■5  Ibid.,  II,  26^,  printed  at  Strasburg  in  1509. 

^ Ibid.,  II,  264-265*  noted  as  "highly  esteemed,  even  among 
Catholics. " 


17 

Ibid.  , 

II, 

266. 

18 

Ibid., 

II. 

266. 

19 

Ibid. , 

II. 

268. 

20 

Ibid. , 

II. 

268. 

Called  a little  known  and  inferior  work. 
D'Alembert  and  Diderot  began  the  work  in  1752. 
A Dictionary  of  the  Arts  and  Sciences. 

Here  Miller  relies  upon  some  German  scholar. 
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he  does  attempt  to  he  accurate  in  his  ci tat  ions.*  2*  In  all  cases  where 
he  is  able  to  consult  authorities  better  qualified  than  himself,  he 
accepts  their  judgments  as  adequate  for  his  purposes. 22  Yet  the 
mention  of  more  than  one  hundred  fifty  German  scholars,  many  of  them 
leaders  in  their  respective  fields  of  endeavor,  is  proof  enough  that 
at  least  one  scholarly  New  York  clergyman  was  cognizant  of  German  in- 
fluences in  American  life  in  I8O3.  It  is  also  an  indication  of  an 
increasing  awareness  of  the  rising  tide  of  German  scholarship  and 
university  dominance.  Miller  gathered  together  the  inarticulate 
mutterings  of  foreign  voices,  knocking  for  entrance  into  American 
life,  and  gave  them  clear  utterance  in  his  Retrospect.  His  work  be- 
comes the  earliest  scholarly  American  source  for  an  inouiry  into  the 
German  philosophical  infiltrations. 

Joseph  S.  Buckminster  (1784-1812),  New  England  clergyman  and 
scholar,  is  the  second  figure  to  bring  indications  of  German  influence 
in  his  writings. 2^  His  "Review  of  Dr.  Miller's  Retrospect  of  the 
Eighteenth  Century"  appeared  in  the  Literary  Miscellany  in  1805.2^ 
After  a tour  of  England,  Holland,  the  Rhine  country,  and  Switzerland 
in  1806,  Buckminster  returned  to  Boston.  In  1808,  with  William  Wells, 

21  Ibid.,  I,  ad. 

22  Ibid.,  II,  56n,  a reference  to  Dr.  Kunze,  who  had  served  as 
Professor  of  Oriental  Languages  at  Columbia.  See  also  II,  68n,  for 
further  mention  of  Kunze' s work  in  America.  Also  supra,  8,  13-14. 

23  Cf . The  Sermons  of  Joseph  S.  Buckminster,  especially  the 
•'Memoir. » 

This  is  Buckminster's  first  publication.  See  Literary 
Miscellany,  I,  82. 
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and  under  the  patronage  of  the  university  at  Cambridge,  he  published 
Griesbach's  Greek  Testament. ^ After  the  publication,  he  wrote  four 
articles  defending  its  accuracy  and  fidelity.^  In  1809,  Buckminster 
was  selected  to  deliver  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  address  in  Cambridge.  His 
subject  was  "On  the  Dangers  and  Duties  of  Men  of  Letters'1;  his 
message  was  a simple  plea  for  sounder  scholarship,  and  for  the  public 
support  of  American  literary  effort s.?7  A final  article  from  his  pen 
is  printed  in  the  General  Repository  and  Review,  and  deals  with  a 
technical  problem  of  Hew  Testament  exegesis,  with  direct  bearing  on 
the  results  of  German  scholarship.^  Proposals  were  also  broadcast 
for  a volume  to  contain  the  translation  of  Griesbach's  Prolegomena 
to  the  large  critical  edition,  citing  authorities  for  variations  from 

the  regular  text,  and  containing  further  dissertations  on  biblical 

29 

criticism.  The  manifest  interest  of  Buckminster  was  given  little 
encouragement,  however,  and  the  work  was  never  brought  to  completion. 

In  1811  he  was  appointed  the  first  lecturer  on  biblical  criticism  at 
Cambridge,  on  the  foundation  established  by  the  late  Samuel  Dexter. 
Buckminster  took  this  honor  seriously,  and  immediately  set  himself 
to  master  the  German  language  in  which  he  felt  inadequately 

^5  Buckminster,  SJB,  xxvi. 

^ See  Monthly  Anthology,  V,  18;  VI,  349;  X,  107,  403.  Gen. 

Rep,  and  Rev.  I,  89. 

27  In  Buckminster,  SJB,  li-lxx. 

28 

This  article  concerns  the  translation  of  a part  of 
Schleusner's  Lexicon  dealing  with  In  Gen.  Rep . and  Rev. , I,  296. 

29 

Buckminster,  SJB,  xxvi-xxvii. 
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prepared. 3^  After  a few  months  of  study  and  preparation  of  lecture 
outlines,  Buckminster  died  very  suddenly,  leaving  but  a few  fragments 
of  his  research  and  reading. 31  Taken  as  a whole,  they  constitute  the 
first  scholarly  interest  of  a New  Englander  in  the  results  of  German 
research  and  speculation,  and  as  such  have  had  their  effects  upon  the 

development  of  a directed  interest  in  German  universities,  scholarship, 
32 

and  philosophy.-' 

But  the  work  of  men  of  the  caliber  of  Miller  and  Buckminster 
was  preceded  by  numerous  notices  of  the  Germans  in  periodicals  and 
occasional  books  or  letters.  Kant's  name,  with  brief  mention  of  the 
tenets  of  his  system,  is  twice  mentioned  before  1800.^  Jacobi  is 


3°  Ibid.,  xxvii-xxviil . This  establishes  Buckminster  as  the 
earliest  scholar  in  New  England  to  study  German  for  the  purpose  of 
research.  John  Quincy  Adams's  travels  in  Germany  in  1800-1801  had 
brought  him  into  contact  with  the  language  and  culture  earlier,  but 
he  put  it  to  no  discoverable  use  in  the  Boston  community. 

Ibid.,  xxviii.  The  "Memoir  of  Mr.  Buckminster,"  probably 
by  George  Ticknor  who  was  entrusted  with  his  papers  following  his 
death  at  the  age  of  twenty-eight,  gives  every  indication  of  the 
promise  of  this  brilliant  and  scholarly  preacher  in  the  broader 
field  of  biblical  criticism.  The  jottings  in  Ticknor' s Journal  lend 
added  weight  to  the  contention  advanced  herewith,  that  Ticknor  was 
without  doubt  influenced  toward  German  study  by  Buckminster  who 
worked  with  German  in  1811.  It  is  strange  that  this  intimate  relation- 
ship has  never  before  been  noted.  Cf.  Hilliard,  LUT,  8,  9.  10n,  11“ 
12.  Also  note  that  Long,  LP,  does  not  mention  Buckminster  at  all. 

3^  Buckminster's  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Address  will  be  considered  in 
detail  in  a later  chapter. 

33  See  New  York  Magazine,  I,  365  (New  Series,  1797).  and 
Philadelphia  Monthly  Magazine,  II,  151  (1798). 
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noticed  once  in  1798.-^  along  with  a host  of  representatives  of 
German  literature. 35  John  Adams  (1735 “1826),  an  admirer  of  The  Great 
Elector,  and  a reader  of  many  of  his  works,  possessed  a number  of 
German  works,  but  none  in  philosophy  proper. 36  His  son,  John  Quincy 
Adams  (1767“184S),  however  included  in  his  collection  a copy  of  the 
Riga  Edition  of  Kant’s  Kritik  der  reinen  Vernunft , published  in 
1787 , ^ and  more  than  one  hundred  other  works  in  the  German 
language.^  During  the  travels  of  John  Quincy  Adams  in  Silesia  during 
1800-1801,  his  letters  describing  the  journey  were  published  by  his 
younger  brother,  Thomas  Boylston  Adams,  in  the  "Port  Polio,  a miscel- 
laneous paper  published  in  the  Transatlantic  capital. ”39  These 
letters  give  evidence  of  Adams's  mastery  of  the  German  language,  and 


^ Philadelphia  Monthly  Magazine,  I,  205  (1798). 

35  Goodnight,  GLAM,  7“32«  lists  Goethe,  Herder,  Klopstock, 
Gellert,  Stolberg,  Kotzebue,  Zimmermann,  Burger,  Schiller,  Lessing, 
Luther,  Frederick  the  Great,  Lavater,  Gessner. 

36  His  German  books  include  works  of  Schiller,  Kotzebue,  Wieland, 
and  a German  translation  of  Robinson  Crusoe. 

37  Ford,  BJQA,  30*  This  work  of  Ford's  is  a primtely  printed 
catalogue  of  the  Adams  library,  especially  those  works  deposited  in 
the  Boston  Athenaeum. 

38  Ibid.,  30,  and  "Catalogue"  following.  There  were  sixteen 
volumes  of  Wieland,  twenty-two  of  Lessing,  six  of  Herder,  eight  of 
Goethe,  with  few  works  in  Philosophy,  save  those  of  historical  or 
political  flavor. 

3*3  Adams,  LOS,  A2.  These  words  as  quoted  form  a part  of  the 
Advertisement  following  the  title  page  of  Adams's  letters.  These 
letters  were  published  in  book  form  in  London  in  1804,  by  J.  Budd, 
at  "the  request  of  some  gentlemen  of  distinguished  taste,"  following 
their  American  apoearance  in  the  Portfolio. 
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furnish  ample  evidence  of  his  acquaintance  with  the  speculations  of 
Kant,  Wolff,  and  Garve. ^ His  visits  to  some  of  the  German  schools 

and  universities  are  noteworthy,  especially  for  his  comments  on  their 
Ul 

libraries.  It  is  certain  that  the  letters  and  the  library  of  Adams 

played  their  separate  roles  in  the  adventure  of  many  an  American 

Up 

scholar  into  the  realms  of  German  philosophy. 

The  periodicals  of  the  United  States  furnish  a source  of  much 
interesting  second-hand  information  on  German  speculations  during 
the  years  from  1800  to  1815.^  Chief  among  these  are  the  Portfolio 
of  Philadelphia,  which  carried  an  article  called,  "Ho.  3 of  Letters 

of  an  American  resident  abroad,  on  various  topics  of  foreign  litera- 

UU 

ture.M  It  mentions  Kant,  Lessing,  and  for  the  first  time  in  an 
American  publication,  Fichte.  In  180?,  the  Hew  England  Quarterly 
Magazine  of  Boston, published  a notice  of  Christian  Gottlieb  Heyne 


^ Adams,  LOS,  21-22,  380-387*  Adams's  Yankee  spirit  is  seen  in 
the  following  words:  "Mr.  Anders  (his  host  on  part  of  his  travels), 

who  is  a man  of  information  and  letters,  expressed  himself  as  a great 
admirer  of  that  philosophy  which  is  easily  applied  to  the  purposes  of 
life;  and  with  dislike  of  that  which  is  merely  speculative,  and  finds 
no  end,  "in  wandering  mazes  lost."  Upon  this  ground,  he  declared  his 
preference  of  Garve  to  Kant,  as  a philosopher."  Ibid.,  21-22. 

Ul 

Ibid.,  151-152,  227ff. , 235ff. 

Up 

Cf.  Hilliard,  LUT;  and  Long,  LP,  for  references  to  Adams's 
relations  with  Ticknor. 


43 

Goodnight's  GLAM  is  the  basis  for  our  selections  herein. 

44 

Portfolio , I,  197,  the  same  issue  which  contained  the  letters 
of  John  Quincy  Adams,  and  the  references  to  Kant,  Wolff  and  Garve. 

45 

New  England  Quarterly  Magazine.  Ill,  26-27.  signed  A.  B. 
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of  Gottingen,^  in  the  form  of  two  letters  to  Gilbert  Wakefield. 
Daring  the  sajne  year.  thfc  Magazine  printed  "Observations  on  the  Phi- 
losophy of  Kant"  from  La  Decade  Philosophique,  a two  page  article!*^ 

jig 

The  Connecticut  Evangelical  Magazine  of  Hartford,  in  1804,  printed 
a five  and  one-half  page  treatment  of  the  "State  of  Religion  on  the 
Continent  of  Europe,"  dealing  with  conditions  in  Germany,  and  the 
trend  of  philosophy.  In  1805,  the  Monthly  Anthology49  of  Boston 
notices  the  publication  of  Leibnitz's  Letters  at  Hannover.  Kant's 
future  seemed  dubious  in  1806,  when  the  Emerald;  or  Miscellany  of 
Literature,^  in  its  first  number  spent  ten  lines  predicting  or 
announcing  the  demise  of  the  influence  of  the  Konigsberg  ohilosopher. 
In  1809,  Boston's  Monthly  Anthology  and  Boston  Review, 5*  noticed  the 
publication  of  Hamilton  and  Ehrenfried,  German- English  and  English- 
German  Dictionary  in  Lancaster,  Pennsylvania.^  Germany's  contri- 
butions to  classical  scholarship  are  noted  in  the  same  publication  in 
the  following  year,  when  fifteen  pages  were  devoted  to  articles  on 

^ Ibid.,  II,  135. 

Ibid.,  Ill,  26-27 . 

1+8  Vol.  V,  96-101. 

49  Vol.  II,  498. 

50  See  Vol.  I,  382. 

51 

Vol.  VI,  352.  This  is  the  earliest  dictionary  of  its  sort  in 

America. 

52 

Ticknor  was  a member  of  the  Anthology  Club  in  these  years,  and 
was  certainly  in  a position  to  secure  such  a dictionary  if  he  desired 
it. 
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53  54 

German  Literature.  Walsh's  American  Review^  of  Philadelphia,  in 
1811,  printed  a note  of  the  great  amount  of  phblishing  in  Germany, 
especially  in  the  fields  of  classical  and  historical  interest.  In  the 
same  year,  the  Monthly  Anthology  comments  on  the  Leipzig  Book  Pair, 
and  lists  some  of  the  new  publications. 55  Of  more  than  ordinary  interest 
to  American  professors  of  philosophy,  was  the  publication  in  181?,  of  a 
ninety-page  article  giving  the  biography  of  J.  S.  Semler,  as  translated 
from  the  famous  Bibllotek  der  biblischen  Litteratur  of  Eichhorn,  in  the 

General  Repository  and  Review.^  Luring  the  same  year,  the  Portfolio 

57 

noted  the  Treatise  on  Solitude  by  Zimmermann.  1 The  Panoplist,  of 
Boston,  enters  the  field  in  1813,  with  notes  on  a number  of  books 
published  in  Germany, ^ while  the  General  Repository  and  Review  uses 
books  notes  from  a Hamburg  paper  as  a basis  for  its  notices. 59  Phila- 

11  Cl 

delphia's  Analectic  Magazine0^  reviewed  Mme.  de  Stael's  De  L1 Allemagne  ,°x 

53  Vol . VIII,  350,  425;  IX,  55. 

54  Vol.  I,  199. 

55  Vol.  X,  208-209. 

56  Vol.  I,  58,  277;  II.  38.  213- 

^ New  Series,  VIII,  486.  Joseph  Buchanan  published  The  Philosophy 
of  Human  Nature  in  Richmond  during  1812,  one  of  the  few  philosophical 
books  of  the  period. 

58  Panoplist,  IX,  576. 

59  In  Vol.  IV,  236. 

^ In  Vol.  Ill,  284-307,  a definitely  borrowed  review. 

61  Published  in  Paris,  1813;  in  New  York  by  Eastburn,  Kirk  & Co., 
1814;  also  in  London  in  the  same  year.  Mme.  de  Stael's  Influence  of 
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go 

with  dependence  upon  the  Edinburgh  Review.  The  New  York  Quarterly 
Revi ew^3  discussed  many  of  the  German  writers  in  its  review  of  the 
De  L* Allemagne  which  filled  fifty-four  rages.  The  final  article  in 
this  period  is  dated  1815,  and  is  from  the  pen  of  Edward  Everett,  then 
in  Got t ingen* ^ It  reviews  the  life  and  work  of  Christian  Gottlieb 
Eeyne,  and  appeared  in  the  pages  of  the  North  Ame ri can  Review,  first 
published  in  that  year.  ^ 

The  second  period  dates  from  1815-1825.^  During  these  years 
the  young  Americans  in  Europe  continued  to  send  home  their  first-hand 
impressions  of  the  German  universities,  libraries,  literature  and 


Literature  upon  Society,  was  published  in  Boston  in  1813  by  Wells  & 
Wells,  and  An  Appeal  to  the  Nations  of  Europe  against  the  Continental 
System,  was  issued  in  Boston  by  Parke £ in  I8I3.  These  early  ap- 
pearances of  the  works  of  Mme.  de  Stael  were  of  untold  value  in 
opening  the  minds  of  Americans  to  German  speculative  philosophy  as 
well  as  general  literature. 

62 

First  published  in  1802,  the  leading  literary  journal  of 
Great  Britain.  Noted  as  influential  in  British  life  in  North  American 
Review,  I,  342. 

6 3 in  Yol.  X,  355-408. 

^ He  sailed  for  Liverpool  on  April  16,  1815,  arrived  in  Gottingen 
on  August  4,  where  he  remained  until  September  17,  1817,  when  he  re- 
ceived his  diploma  as  Doctor  of  Philosophy.  Cf.  Frothingham,  EEOS, 

36 “4 1;  and  Hilliard,  LUT,  49,  for  date  of  sailing  for  Europe. 

^ With  the  appearance  of  the  writings  of  Everett  in  the  North 
American  Review,  the  era  of  dependence  upon  English  sources  is  past, 
and  this  review  in  Vol.  II,  201ff.  is  the  signal  for  a new  appreci- 
ation of  German  scholarship  In  the  United  States. 

66  The  period  begins  with  the  work  of  men  like  Everett,  and 
closes  with  the  appointment  of  a competent  thinker  and  interpreter  of 
German  speculative  thought,  Charles  Theodore  Christian  Follen  (1796- 
1840),  to  the  Harvard  faculty.  In  the  same  year  George  Blaettermann 
was  appointed  one  of  the  members  of  the  faculty  at  the  University  of 
Vi rginia. 
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philosophy.  During  these  years  numerous  native  Germans  who  became 
teachers  in  American  schools  and  c©lleges  contributed  to  the  under- 
standing of  the  language,  and  of  the  important  philosophical  works 
written  in  this  seemingly  difficult  tongue.*^ 

Everett  continues  to  write  in  the  North  American  Review  for 
1816,  contributing  Letters  from  a Friend  in  Germany,  mentioning  the 
Universities  of  Berlin  and  Gottingen,  and  adding  notes  on  the  work 
of  Schleiermacher  on  Plato's  philosophy,  with  mention  of  Munchhausen, 

ft  r& 

Boeckh,  Diessen,  Heindorf,  and  Burger.0  The  Review  discusses  the 
addition  of  some  five  hundred  volumes  to  the  Harvard  Library,  and 
adds  a comment  concerning  additional  volumes  from  distinguished  Ger- 
man authors  purchased  by  Professor  Everett,  including  "lexicons, 
manuals  for  philological  and  divinity  students"  and,  of  course, 
"classicks.  This  year  is  also  distinguished  by  the  publication 
in  Philadelphia  of  Humbold's  Travels  in  South  America, 7°  a work  re- 
viewed in  the  Portico,  a Baltimore  magazine. 

67  This  list  includes  Meno  Poehls,  Frederick  S.  Gustorf,  G.  H. 
Bode,  and  other  Germans  who  became  well  known  teachers. 

68 

This  is  the  first  mention  of  Schleiermacher  in  American 
thought,  if  our  investigation  is  trustworthy.  See  Review.  II,  201. 

69  Review,  214-215. 

Published  by  Carey.  An  indication  of  an  interest  in  Natural 
Philosophy  in  the  Philadelphia  area. 

71 


See  Vol.  I,  I69ff. 
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The  American  Monthly  Magazine  and  Critical  Review,  first  issued 
in  New  York  in  1817,  included  ten  brief  notices  of  German  literature.7'3 
Two  of  these  are  of  special  importance:  a "Sketch  of  the  University 

of  Berlin,"  and  notices  of  the  donation  of  tracts  and  volumes  by 
Professor  Johann  Friedrich  Blumenbach  (1752-1840)  of  the  University 
of  Gottingen,  to  the  library  of  the  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society 
of  New  York.  In  the  same  year,  the  American  Register7*4  of  Phila- 
delphia, was  sent  out  to  the  intellectuals  of  that  area.  Its  first 

75 

issue  has  fourteen  articles  on  German  thought.  y The  first  article  in 
the  publication  was  called  "A  Critique  of  Wm.  Schlegeland  the  German 
school  of  philosophy."7^*  Bouterwek's  Gescliichte  der  Poesie  und 
Beredsamkeit  der  Deutschen,  published  in  Gottingen  in  ten  volumes,  is 
mentioned,  as  is  Theop.  Buhle's  History  of  ?/odern  Philosophy  in  six 
volumes,  published  at  Gottingen  also.77  Farther  interest  in  German 
publications  is  indicated  in  the  half-page  list  of  fourteen  "German 

7?>  The  names  of  Schiller,  Zschokke,  Kotzebue,  Goethe,  Menzel,  and 
Lavater  appear.  The  notice  of  Van  Winkle  & Wiley's  printing  of  The 
Pocket  Lavater,  New  York,  no  date,  is  a hint  at  the  interests  of  that 
cultural  area. 

73  See  Vol.  II,  122  for  notes  on  Blumenbach,  and  I and  II  for  the 
sundry  notices.  The  University  of  Berlin  note  is  I,  454. 

74 

The  title  in  full  is,  the  American  Register;  or,  Summary  Re- 
view of  History,  Politics , and  Literature. 

75  See  Ibid.,  I,  259  , 334  , 354,  360,  361,  362,  363.  369  , 374. 

76  Ibid.,  I,  334. 

77  Ibid.,  I,  354. 
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Journals  of  the  Greatest  Bepute . "78  The  1817  North  American  Review 


brought  the  Boston  public  Ticknor’s  biographical  sketch  of  Michael 
79 

Stiefel,  a reformer  and  mathematician,  contemporary  of  Luther;  and 
a note  on  the  growing  nimber  of  German  wrks  at  Harvard,  which  closes, 

HA  large  importation  for  the  library,  and  for  the  use  of  gentlemen 
connected  with  the  University,  is  expected  this  season. The 
September  issue  deals  with  the  library  question,  citing  facts  on  the 
leading  American  book  repositories,  with  Boston's  total  book  census 

reaching  the  astounding  figure  of  approximately  sixty  thousand  volumes, 

81 

all  available  to  the  public.  The  Portfolio,  in  a new  form,  published 

in  Philadelphia  and  New  York,  brought  Americans  a prose  extract  of 

fhier  den  Geist  achter  Xritik  by  A.  W.  Schlegel.8^ 

The  North  American  Review  ushered  in  1818  with  the  announcement 

that  during  the  last  four  months  of  1817  more  than  fifteen  hundred 

German  volumes  have  been  added  to  the  Harvard  Library. 83  A full 

11 

description  of  the  University  of  Gottingen  is  also  part  of  the  fare 


^8  Ibid.,  I,  362.  Schlegel's  History  of  Literature  is  noted 
here  also. 

^ N°rtk  American  Review,  IV,  166-17^. 

80  Ibid. , V,  U30. 

81 

Philadelphia's  Library  is  credited  with  20,000  volumes; 
Harvard  with  18,000;  Boston  Athenaeum  with  11,600  (and  a note  says 
that  John  Quincy  Adams's  library  is  still  deposited  there);  in  North 
American  Review.  V,  U30.  A perusal  of  the  Catalogue  of  the  Boston 
Athenaeum  which  lists  books  from  I8O7  to  1871,  will  repay  the  pains, 
for  it  gives  some  indication  of  the  number  of  German  wrks  in  that 
Boston  literary  storehouse. 

82  See  New  Series,  XVIII,  505-507. 

83  See  Vol.  VI,  286. 
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gk 

in  the  first  issue  of  that  year.  Eighteen  of  the  professors  are 
listed  as  teaching  in  the  "Philosophical  Department":  Eichhorn, 

Tychsen,  Reuss,  Thibaut,  Eiorillo,  Bunsen,,  Nitscherlich,  Heeren, 
Sartorius,  Gauss,  Harding,  Welcher,  Mayer,  Bouterrek,  Schulze,  Hausmann, 

gc 

Benecke,  and  Dissen.  ^ Book  notes  in  this  issue  include  notices  of 
the  publication  of  a sermon  by  Frederick  Christian  Schoeffer  of  New 
York, ^ and  of  The  Prophetick  History  of  the  Christian  Religion 
Explained  by  the  Rev.  J.  George  Schmucker^  of  Yorktown,  Penn- 

gg 

sylvania.  In  the  July  number  of  the  Review,  the  Hon.  Israel 
Thorndike's  purchase  of  Professor  Ebeling's  Library  of  American 

Geography  and  Statistics,  and  the  gift  of  it  intact  to  the  Harvard 

89 

Library  is  carefully  noted.  An  advance  notice  of  the  publication 
of  a translation  of  Gesenius's  Hebrew-German  Lexicon  by  J.  W.  Gibbs 
of  Yale  College,  adds  that  the  translator  has  the  approval  of 


Ibid.,  275-277.  *y  W.  Tudor. 

gc 

H 5 Ibid.,  Translated  from  the  Catalogue  Praelectionum  of 
Gottingen  dated  April  1817.  What  an  inspiration  this  must  have  been 
to  Americans  interested  in  speculative  thought.'  This  group  comprised 
our  College  of  Liberal  Arts  faculty. 

86 

Title:  A Sermon  ini  commemoration  of  the  Reformation,  on  the 

third  Centurial  Jubilee,  etc.  This  is  one  of  the  first  notices  of  the 
thinking  of  a German-American  in  New  England  magazines. 

Schmucker  will  be  considered  in  a later  chapter. 

88 

In  1817  Schmucker  published  his  Reformations-Geschichte  zur 
Jubelfeler  der  Re formation. 

See  Vol.  VII,  288,  and  VIII,  208-211,  for  details  of  the 
library  of  some  3500  volumes,  18  folios  of  manuscripts,  and  over 
10,000  maps. 
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Professor  Stuart  of  Andover,  and  of  Professor  Willard  of  Harvard. ^ 
The  Analectic  Magazine  for  ISIS  printed  two  letters  from  Americans 
abroad,  giving  some  facts  about  German  speculative  thought.7  The 
Christian  Disciple  of  Boston  contributes  a very  interesting  bit  of 
information  concerning  the  cultural  superiority  of  the  Prussian  Jews, 
which  is  largely  attributed  to  the  philosophical  work  and  influence 
of  Moses  Mendelssohn. 92 

President  Kirkland's  article  in  the  December  issue  of  the  Review, 

"Literary  Institutions. University. Library,  "93  heralded  a 

new  interest  in  the  German  libraries.  The  Analectic  printed 

94 

statistics  of  the  libraries  in  Germany,  as  did  the  Atheneum;  or 

95 

Spirit  of  the  English  Magazines  of  Boston,  and  the  New  Haven 
Christian  Spectator, ^ a monthly  published  for  the  first  time  in 
1819.  The  Western  Review  of  Lexington,  Kentucky,  included  a critical 

9^  Ibid.,  VII,  1^3-144.  Stuart  and  Willard  will  be  considered 
in  a later  chapter.  Both  are  important  men  in  our  inquiry. 

91  See  Vol.  XII,  82-84,  and  258. 

92  Mendelssohn  (1729-1786),  one  of  the  "popular  philosophers" 
of  the  Age  of  Enlightenment,  who  devoted  his  life  to  aid  his  own 
people. 

95 

See  Vol.  IX,  191-200.  Kirkland's  plea  for  a library  of  size 
and  breadth  as  "the  soul  of  a university,"  is  indicative  of  the  in- 
terest shown  by  American  educational  leaders  in  the  recently  acquired 
Ge-man  educational  ideals  and  procedures. 

94  See  Vol.  XIV,  167- 

5 See  Vol.  V,  326. 

£ 96  See  7ol_  lt  j17' 
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II  Q7 

notice  of  Mine.  De  Stael's  De  L1  Allemagne  in  its  first  issue,7'  and 

the  Portfolio  noted  the  founding  of  a German- American  magazine,  Per 

Deutsche  Freund,  by  Mr.  Schaeffer,  whose  object  is  HTo  promote  the 

knowledge  of  German  literature  in  this  country,  and  of  American 
98 

literature  abroad." 

During  1820,  the  Christian  Sue ct at or  printed  notices  concerning 
Bonn  and  Leipzig  universities,  and  Ersch  und  Gruber's  Encyclopadle 
der  Wissenchaften  und  Xunste.* 9^  The  Portfolio  devoted  a half-page  to 
admonitions  which  were  intended  to  further  the  study  of  German,  noting 
German  papers  in  New  York  which  devoted  themselves  to  such  culture. 1^ 
Further  notice  was  given  to  a new  publication,  Amerika  dargestellt 
durch  sicht  selbst,  printed  in  Leipzig  by  Goschen.*^  The  North 
Ameri can  Review,  in  a survey  of  the  report  of  the  commissioners  for 
the  proposed  University  of  Virginia,  notes  that  German  was  included 
as  one  of  the  modern  languages  to  be  taught , along  with  French, 
Spanish,  Italian,  and  English  (including  Anglo-Saxon]).^^  Mentioned 
in  the  discussion  are  policies  of  such  German  universities  as  Leipzig, 

97  See  Vol.  I,  124. 

9^  See  New  Series,  XXII,  519*  On  520,  under  Literary  In- 
telligence, is  an  article  urging  closer  literary  relations  between 
the  United  States  and  Germany. 

99  See  Vol,  II,  155. 

100 

See  New  Series,  XXIII,  255. 

101  Ibid.,  510. 

10? 

The  report  was  printed  by  Thomas  Ritchie  in  Richmond  in  1818. 
See  North  American  Review,  X,  H5-I37. 
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Halle,  Jena,  Berlin,  Heidelberg,  Koenigsberg,  and  Breslaw  (sic),  an 

indication  of  the  fact  that  the  German  patterns  were  being  used  by 

Americans.  A note  criticizes  the  British  attitude  toward  German 

scholarship,  stating  that  Bouterwek's  work  on  English  ooetry  has  not 

yet  (to  1820)  been  mentioned  in  the  journals  of  that  land.  And  to 

clinch  his  point,  the  writer  quotes  from  England's  own  Bishop  Marsh: 

(a  resident  of  Leipzig  for  ten  years) 

nor  can  it  be  necessary  to  say  anything  more 
at  present  of  Eichhorn's  Introduction,  which 
has  never  been  translated,  and  from  the  diffi- 
culties of  the  language  and  the  subject , cannot 
be  understood  by  many  English  readers.  10^ 

Then  the  reviewer  adds  a startling  comment: 

Eichhorn's  work  is  well  known  in  this  country, 
and  as  universally  prized  for  its  extent  of 
erudition,  as  reprobated  for  the  license  of  the 
theological  views  which  it  implies.  105 

This  being  insufficient,  he  calls  upon  La  Lande: 

Astronomers  were  obliged  to  learn  the  German 
language,  as  they  could  not  disnense  with 
the  use  of  that  work.  (Bode's  Astronomisch.es 
Jahrbuch)  106 

The  Review  did  wide  service  to  German  philosophy  in  an  article 

on  Mme.  De  Stael,  reviewing  Notices  sur  le  caractere  et  les  ecrits  de 
n 

Madame  la  Baronne  de  Stael  Holstein,  by  Madame  Necker,  published  in 


103 

10U 

105 

106 
perience 


Ibid.,  260-26?. 

Ibid.,  263- 
Ibid.,  263- 

Ibid.,  263.  Cf.  also  Ibid.,  269-270  for  the  writer's  ex- 
of  learning  German  for  reading  technical  treatises. 
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Paris  the  year  before.^  The  names  of  Kant,  Jacobi  and  Schelling  are 
mentioned,  and  Mme.  de  Stael's  ability  as  an  interpreter  of  German 
philosophy  vindicated.  The  Quarterly  Review  also  added  one  article 

to  the  list  for  1820,  which  review  some  German  works,  discusses  the 

log 

state  of  society  in  Germany,  and  within  the  universities. 

The  New  Monthly  Magazine  during  1821  contributed  two  essays  which 
are  important  to  the  inquiry.  The  first,  HGermany,  Past  and  Present, M 
was  a discussion  of  political  and  cultural  life.*^  The  other,  "On 
German  Criticism,"  dealt  in  part  with  the  German  mystical  tendencies. 
The  Philadelphia  Literary  Gazette,  in  its  firfet  issue,  notices  the 
appearance  of  a New  York  journal  whose  purpose  is  Hto  present  a view 
of  the  civil,  literary  and  scientific  state  of  Germany.  The  North 

American  Review  adds  little  in  1821  besides  an  announcement  that  Edward 

112 

Everett's  translation  of  Buttaann ' s Greek  Grammar  is  in  the  press. 

Kant's  philosophy  with  reference  to  its  interpretation  at  the 
hands  of  Mme.  de  Sta^l  is  the  subject  of  further  notice  in  the  Review 
in  January  1822.^-^  In  the  same  issue  Adelung's  Uebersicht  aller 

^ North  American  Review,  XI,  124-140. 
in# 

See  Vol,  XXIII,  434-453. 

109  See  Vol.  I,  294-303. 

110  Ibid.,  I,  401-410. 

111  See  Vol.  I,  85. 

112  See  Vol,  XIII,  253. 

113  Ibid.,  XIV,  101-128,  especially  108-109. 


bekannten  Sprachen  und  ihrer  Dialekte,  printed  in  St.  Petersburg,  in 
1820,  is  reviewed,  with  comments  upon  the  lack  of  notice  of  this  very- 
important  work  in  the  British  journals. The  most  interesting  note 
the  discussion  in  the  Review  is  the  feeling  of  mortification  at  having 
to  turn  to  the  Germans  for  knowledge  about  the  languages  of  the 
American  Indians,  and  the  interest  in  the  "philosophy  of  language" 
which  was  the  burden  of  an  earlier  article  in  the  journal. ^5 

The  year  1823  brought  a number  of  valuable  notices  and  reviews 

ii 

to  readers  of  the  Review.  Frederic  Schmidt's  Versuch  uber  den  pol- 
itischen  Zustand  der  Vereinigten  Staaten  von  Nord  America,  volume  I, 
published  in  Stuttgart  and  Tubingen  in  1822,  is  carefully  reviewed. 
Ludwig  Gall 1 s Meine  Auswanderung  nach  den  Vereinigten  Staaten  in  Nord 
America,  in  two  volumes,  published  in  Treves,  1822,  is  likewise  dis- 
cussed in  detail. **7  De  Gerando's  four  volume  work  on  the  Historie 
c omparee  des  Systemes  de  Fhilosophie,  which  has  been  called  one  of  the 
chief  sources  of  influence  on  Dugald  Steward  in  his  interpretations  of 
German  philosophy, is  reviewed. Edward  Everett  contributed  a 
number  of  fine  essays  covering  the  travels  of  Humboldt,  von  Hammer's 
history  of  Constantinople  and  the  Bosporus,  and  Niebuhr's  Romi sche 


Ibid. , XIV,  128-143.  See  128  especially. 

115  See  Vol.  XIV,  143. 

116  Ibid.,  XVII,  91*118. 

117  Ibid.,  XVII,  91-118. 

118  See  Wellek,  KIE,  4l. 

119  Ut.  Supra.,  XVIII,  234-265* 
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Geschichte.  Other  American  journals  devote  their  attention  ex- 

1P1 

clusively  to  literary  notes  and  reviews  during  1823* 

The  Museum  of  Foreign  Literature  and  Science  notes  the  Michaelmas 

1 po 

Fair  in  Leipzig,  and  mentions  many  writers  and  their  publications. 

The  Review  during  1824  notes  the  founding  of  the  Readinger  Magazin  fur 
Freunde  der  deutschen  Litteratur  in  Amerika,  Hrsg.  von  J.  S.  Gossler 
of  Reading,  Pennsylvania. *2^  Edward  Everett  reviews  George  Bancroft* s 
translation  of  Arnold  H.  L.  Heeren's  Ideen  ubeT  Pplitlk,  Verkehr,  Usw. , 
published  in  Cambridge  in  1824. Lewis  Henry  ton  Jacob's  Die  Staats 
Wissenschaft , theoretisch  und  praktisch  dargestellt,  in  two  volumes, 
published  in  Halle  in  1821  is  reviewed  critically. ^5  The  Portfolio 
discussed  the  efforts  of  the  Rev.  F.  C.  Schaeffer,  Dr.  Plitt,  and 
others  to  establish  literary  relationships  between  Germany  and  the 
United  States.  ° Bancroft's  translation  of  Heeren  is  reviewed  in 
the  United  States  Literary  Gazette,  first  issued  in  1824. *2^  This  new 

120  Ibid.,  XVI,  i— 29 ; XVI,  203-220;  XVI,  425-444.  The  Niebuhr  note 
is  called  the  first  in  America. 

1 Pi 

Cf.  Goodnight,  GLAM,  145-147. 

122  See  Vol.  IV,  92. 

^■2^  See  Vol.  XVIII,  437.  (North  American  Review) 

12lj  See  Vol.  XVIII,  390-405. 

125  Ibid.,  XIX,  439-448. 

126  See  New  Series,  XXXII,  135. 

127 

See  Vol.  I,  17-13.  This  Journal  also  notes  works  of  Americans 
appearing  in  the  German  journals  on  page  13. 
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publication  also  printed  a translation  of  a letter  from  Eichhorn  to 
128 

an  American  friend. 

The  final  year  of  the  period  from  1815  1825  found  a large 

number  of  Americans,  who  had  been  schooled  in  the  German  universities, 
in  places  of  responsibility  and  leadership  in  educational  institutions 
at  home.  A new  unity  could  be  sensed  in  the  cordial  exchange  of  ideas 
between  the  scattered  sections  of  the  nation.  German  was  no  longer 
considered  a strange  language;  nor  were  Germans  thought  to  be  uncouth 
and  unmannered.  Indeed,  the  term  "German  supremacy"  had  occurred  many 
times  in  the  literary  journals,  and  the  writers  were  scholars  who  had 
a right  to  their  opinions.  No  longer  did  Americans  lean  heavily  upon 
the  information  of  the  British  or  French  press.  By  1825*  in  the  field 
of  the  literary  journal,  America  had  declared  her  independence  anew. 

The  final  year  began  with  a review  of  Herder's  S&mmtliche  Werke. 
Zur  schonen  literatur  und  Kunst , by  George  Bancroft,  in  the  North 
American  Review. The  discussion  shows  keen  insight  into  the 
historical  and  philosophical  backgrounds  of  Herder,  Kant,  Fichte,  and 
their  writings.  Mention  is  made  of  Fichte's  Ueber  die  Bestimmung  des 
Menschen,  and  of  his  Addre s se s to  the  German  Nation,  delivered  in 
Berlin. Professor  Stuart  of  Andover  is  mentioned  proudly  as  the 
translator  of  Goerge  Benedict  Ytiner's  work,  A Greek  Grammar  of  the  New 

128  Ibid.,  93- 

1?9  See  Vol.  XX,  I38-IU7. 

150  Ibid.,  XX,  l4o-l4lt  and  passim. 
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Testament,  with  the  co-operation  of  Edward  Robinson  of  Andover. 

The  Museum  of  Foreign  Literature  and  Science  offers  its  readers  a brief 

^ note  mentioning  the  Memoirs  of  MQses  Mendelssohn,  the  J ewi sh 

1 ?? 

Philosopher.  J The  Quarterly  Review  printed  a twenty-five  page  re- 
view of  historical  works  by  Niebuhe,  Wachsmuth,  and  Creuzer  of  Berlin, 
Halle  and  Leipzig. The  United  States  Literary  Gazette  printed  a 
notice  of  the  translation  of  Niebuhr's  Romische  Geschichte,  by 
Professor  Henry  of  South  Carolina  College. 

The  final  period  of  our  inquiry  extends  from  1825  to  1850.  The 
beginning  of  this  period  is  marked  by  authoritative  influences  issuing 
from  German  scholars  of  the  first  rank  who  chose  to  settle  in  the  United 
States.  Chief  among  these  are  Follen,  Beck,  and  Lieber;  with  Schmucker, 
Rauch,  Hazelius,  Helmuth,  Demme,  Dreyer,  Blaettermann , List,  and  Bode 

important  figures  who  are  generally  forgotten  in  the  study  of  American 
135 

thought.  Contributions  to  the  literary  journals  continue  apace, 
increasing  in  imnortance  as  well  as  in  quantity. Schools  patterned 
in  part  or  in  whole  after  the  German  Gymnasium  and  university  appeared 
during  these  years;  Round  Hill  School  at  Northampton,  Massachusetts, 


131  Ibid.,  XX. 

132  See  Vol.  VI,  384.  Cf.  supra,  54. 


133 

134 


See  Vol.  XXXII,  6 7-91. 


See  Vol.  Ill,  75. 

^■35  These  men,  along  with  later  immigrants  will  be  discussed  in 
ja  following  chapter. 

136  doo  r.nnA-n- 5 o-Vif  nT.AM  IKC-Oll  O 


See  Goodnight,  GLAM,  155-242. 
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and  the  University  of  Virginia  serving  here  as  illustrations.^^ 

Infiltrations  of  German  philosophy  from  British  and  French  authors 

begin  to  appear  before  1829,  when  the  first  of  our  native  editions 

138 

of  such  works  appeared  from  a Burlington,  Vermont  press.  Before 
18 30,  New  England  was  saturated  with  German  ideas,  literary  and 
philosophical,  and  before  1840  the  scholars  of  the  United  States 
were  familiar  with  "Transcendentalism,”  some  aspects  of  German 
Idealism,  and  with  the  names  and  works  of  the  leading  German  phi- 
losophers. During  the  last  decade  of  our  study,  solid  and  scholarly 
criticisms  and  expositions  of  Kant,  Hegel,  Fichte,  Jacobi,  Leibniz, 
Schelling,  Baumgarten,  and  Wolff  had  appeared  in  classrooms,  journals, 
and  in  the  works  of  American  philosophers,  many  of  whom  were  leading 
clergymen,  and  the  first  to  welcome  the  German  ideas  and  the  German 
scholars. 139  Theodore  Parker's  article  in  the  Dial  for  January  184l, 
marks  that  year  as  one  of  the  high  points  in  America's  interest  in  and 
study  of  German  thought, as  does  the  report  of  Horace  Mann  on 
German  education  and  philosophy  published  in  1843.*^  From  1840  to 
1850  there  was  a flood  of  translations  of  German  learning,  and 

These  institutions  will  receive  further  consideration. 

138 

James  Marsh  (1794-1842)  published  this  edition  with  a "Pre- 
liminary Essay"  in  November  1829,  at  the  Press  of  Chauncey  Goodrich. 

139 

See  the  treatment  of  Marsh,  Ripley,  Buckminster,  Stuart, 
Murdock,  Willard, Bowen , Hickok,  Smith  (H.  B. ),  Henry,  Parker,  Emerson, 
et  al.  Cf.  Wendell,  LHA,  295. 

140 

See  the  Dial,  315-339. 

141 

See  Mann,  Report  of  an  Educational  Tour  in  Germany,  Britain, 
etc.,  especially  the  notes  on  the  Prussian  schools,  et  passim. 
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philosophical  works  were  numerous.  By  1850*  the  study  of  German 
philosophy  was  firmly  established,  and  old  prejucices  were  on  the  wane. 


The  North  American  Review  ushered  in  1826  with  a notice  of  the 

ii  ii  i42 

publication  of  Pollen's  Deutsches  Le sebuch  fur  An Danger,  printed  in 

Cambridge  by  Hilliard  and  Metcalf.  There  is  mention  of  "German 
supremacy"  in  a treatment  of  important  works  for  philosophical  and 

Ik  T II 

theological  study.  Johann  Georg  Hulsemann's  Geschichte  der 
Democratie  in  den  Vereinigten  Staaten  von  Nord  America, is  passed 
by  with  the  comment  that  it  is  a shoddy,  unscholar ly  work.  Beginning 
its  literary  life  in  1826,  the  American  J ournal  of  Education  carried 
an  article  on  proposals  of  Dr.  Francis  Lieber  to  found  a Gymnasium  in 
the  United  States,  with  a translation  of  a letter  of  recommendation 

145 

from  Dr.  Fr.  L.  Jahn,  who  is  noted  as  "Turnvater  Jahn. " Another 
new  journal,  the  New  York  Literary  Gazette  and  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Re- 
pository, gave  a prominent  place  to  an  article  dealing  with  Ludwig 
Tieck  and  German  literature. The  United  States  Literary  Gazette 
published  a series  of  letters  from  an  American  at  Gottingen,  one  of 

The  Review  discusses  the  work  fully  in  XXIV,  251,  and  calls 
German  "one  of  the  most  useful  and  important  languages  of  the  present 
day."  The  reference  above  is  to  XXIII,  227. 

143  See  Vol.  XXIII,  107-108. 

144 

Ibid.,  XXIII,  304ff.  The  contrast  with  Gall  & Schmidt  is 

noted. 

145 

See  Vol.  I,  1.  This  was  another  of  the  Boston  journals. 

11+6  See  Vol.  I,  305- 3O8. 
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which  is  found  in  the  sequel  to  the  Gazette. 


147 


Notice  of  Pollen's 


Lesebuch  is  generous  and  scholarly. 


148 


A final  article  for  the  year 


is  George  Bancroft's  treatment  of  Frederic  Augustus  Wolf  in  the  Re- 

. 149 

view. 


During  1827.  the  New  York  Mirror, and  Ladies'  Literary  Gazette 
gave  space  to  an  appreciative  sketch  of  Mendelssohn,*^  the  second 
of  the  references  to  this  Jewish  thinker. *5*  The  Boston  Quarterly 
Review  devoted  fifty- two  pages  to  a.  review  of  five  German  works,  in- 
cluding Fr.  Thiersch's  fiber  gelehrte  Schulen,  and  Baumgarten's  fiber 

wissenschaftliche  Freiheit  an  sich  und  in  Beziehung  auf  die  deutschen 
it  152 

Universitaten.  The  Review  notes  the  translation  of  Storr  and 
Flatt's  theological  study.  An  -Elementary  Course  of  Biblical  Theology, 
with  additions  by  S.  S.  Schmucker. *^  The  Atlanti s of  Leipzig, 
published  by  the  J.  C.  Hinrichssche  Buchhandlung  in  1826,  is  reported 
to  be  edited  by  Eduard  Florens  Rivinus  in  Philadelphia.  It  carried 
an  impressive  descriptive  paragraph: 


ll47  See  Vol.  IV,  63ff,  65ff.  102ff,  290ff;  and  New  Series,  I, 
135-140. 

ll+S  Ibid.  , IV,  458. 

lLt9  See  Vol.  XXIII,  146-150.  Wolf  (1758-1824)  of  Halle  is  the 
father  of  Philology. 

150  See  Vol.  V,  134. 

151  Supra,  54,  61. 

152 

See  Vol.  XXXVI,  216-267*  The  article  deals  with  the  "State  of 
the  Universities."  The  works  noted  above  were  published  in  1826. 

153 

See  Vol.  XXIV,  260. 
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Journal  des  Neusten  und  Wissenwurdigsten  aus 
dem  Gebiete  der  Politik,  Geschichte,  Geographie, 

Statistik,  Culturgeschichte  und  Literatur  der 
nord  und  sudamerikanischen  Reiche,  mit  Einschluss 
des  westindischen  Archipelagus.  155 

Further  book  notices  include  the  translation  of  Augustus  Tholuck's 

1^6 

famous  Old  Testament  work  by  R.  B.  Patton  of  Nassau  Hall,  J and 

F.  L.  Jahn's  work  on  Gymnastics,  published  by  the  learned  Dr.  Charles 

Beck. *57  A final  work  for  1827  is  contained  in  the  Museum  of  Foreign 

158 

Literature  and  Science.  The  article  reviews  The  Last  Days  of  Kant, 
and  is  taken  from  the  work  of  Wasianski,  Jackmann,  Barowski  and  others, 
by  way  of  the  famous  Blackwood's  Edinburgh  Magazine. *59 

The  American  Quarterly  Review  of  Philadelphia  began  the  year 
1828  with  a twenty-two  page  article  on  German  literature,  which  out- 
lined the  German  writings  to  1770.*^°  continuing  the  outline  in  the 
next  issue,  and  bringing  the  dating  down  to  contemporary  German 
writers.  *^*  The  Review  also  noticed  the  intended  publication  of  the 

*55  Quoted  in  North  American  Review,  XXIV,  226.  The  writer  adds 
that  the  Atlantis  is  likely  to  secceed  since  it  has  an  American  editor, 
leg 

^ The  Importance  of  the  Study  of  the  Old  Testament,  and.  an 
indication  that  Princeton  was  awaking  to  German  influences. 

157 

A Treatise  on  Gymnastics,  published  in  Northampton,  Massa- 
chusetts, in  1827. 

158 

This  journal  devoted  itself  almost  exclusively  to  the  re- 
production of  materials  printed  in  European  literary  magazines. 

*59  See  Vol.  X,  469ff,  and  489ff. 

160  See  Vol.  Ill,  150-171. 

Igl 

Ibid. „ IV,  157-120. 
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Brockhaus  Zonversations-Lexikon  adapted  to  American  needs,  under  the 
editorship  of  Francis  lieber,^^  The  notice  of  Lieber's  Encyclopedia 
Americana  appeared  also  in  The  Critic  of  Hew  York,^^  and  in  the 
Theological  Repertory  and  Churchman ' s Gui de , a new  journal  issued  in 
Washington.  The  North  American  Review  included  a study  of  the 
German  Universities  by  G.  H.  Bode,"^  a lengthy  review  of  Christian 
Wilhelm  von  Dohm's  Denkwurdigkeiten  meiner  Zeit book  notes  on 
the  translation  of  John  Jahn's  Old  Testament  Introduction  by  S.  H. 
Turner  and  W.  R.  ?ttttingham,  with  additional  notes  and  references, ^ 

and  of  George  Bancroft's  translation  of  A.  H.  L.  Heeren's  A History 

168 

of  the  States  of  Antiquity.  A full  discussion  of  the  German 
educational  ideals  was  included  in  the  issue  for  October  1828,  in  a 
review  of  John  Russell's  A Tour  in  Germany,  and  some  of  the  Southern 


l62 

Ibid.,  Ill,  appendix  to  no.  5l  a six  page  review.  The  article 
is  valuable  for  the  letters  of  commendation  which  it  contained.  They 
are  from  the  pens  of  Ticknor,  Everett,  Bancroft,  Follen,  and  Story. 
(This  is  Joseph  Story  (1779“1845),  Associate  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court  after  1811,  and  a powerful  man  in  Massachu setts  life. ) 

See  Vol.  I,  109,  for  a notice  of  the  publication  of  this  work 
by  Carey,  Lea  & Carey  of  Philadelphia. 

164 


See  Vol.  XXXVIII,  369.  and  especially  the  publishers: 
Lea  and  Blanchard  of  Philadelphia.' 


Carey, 


165 

School. 

166 


See  Vol.  XXVII,  84  and  317.  Bode  was  then  at  Round  Hill 


Ibid.,  XXVII,  285“3l4.  The  full  title  is:  Denkwurdigkeiten 


meiner  Zelt,  Oder  Be it rage  zur  Geschichte  vom  Letzten  Viertel  des 
achtzehnten  und  vom  An fang  des  neunzehnten  Jahrhunderts,  1787  bl s 
1806,  published  in  Lemgo  and  Hannover,  5 Bde. , 1814-1819. 


167 

16S 


Ibid.,  XXVII,  580. 

Ibid.,  XXVII,  276.  See  note  on  review  of  this  work  on  page  67- 
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169 

Provinces  of  the  Austrian  Empire,  in  the  Years  15 20.  1821.  1822. 

Kant,  Schelling,  Fichte,  Jacobi,  and  Baumgarten  are  given  critical 
170 

attention  herein.  The  year  is  climaxed  by  notes  on  the  publication 
of  Charles  Follen 1 s A Practical  Grammar  of  the  German  Language,  *7* 
which  is  erroneously  called  the  first  German  Grammar  to  be  published 
in  the  United  States; and  by  references  to  the  philosophic  spirit 
of  German  education  in  a review  of  a report  made  in  1827  to  the 
University  of  London,  and  a Report  of  a Committee  of  the  Overseers  of 
Harvard  College,  dated  January  6,  1825. 17 ^ 

The  year  1829  marks  a significant  advance  in  the  infiltration  of 
German  philosophical  and  speculative  ideas  and  ideals.  The  North 
American  Revi ew  is  devoted  almost  exclusively  to  such  references, 
giving  space  to  a twenty-eight  page  review  of  Henry  E.  Dwight’s 

174 

Travels  in  the  North  of  Germany  in  the  years  1825  and  1826,  and 

devoting  seventeen  pages  to  a critical  treatment  of  Professor  Heeren's 
175 

philosophical  history.  The  account  of  the  travels  of  Bernard  zu 
169  Ibid.,  XXVII,  317-337. 

^7^  This  section  will  be  more  fully  treated  in  a later  chapter. 

171  Ibid.,  XXVII,  564. 

172 

‘ See  Eine  Deut sche  und  Engli sche  Grammatik,  published  in 
Germantown,  Pennsylvania  in  1747,  in  S.  L.  ’Thitcomb,  COAL,  J8. 

^7^  See  North  American  Review,  XXVII,  67~S$. 

17^  See  Vol.  XXIX,  389-416. 

^7^  Ibid.,  XXVIII,  186-203.  Reviews  the  History  of  the  States 
of  Antiquity,  tr.  by  Bancroft;  and  the  Hi  story  of  the  Political  System 
of  Europe  and  its  Colonies,  from  the  Pi scovery  of  America  to  the  In- 
dependence of  the  American  Continent . 2 vols. 
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Sachen-Weimar-Eisenach  are  given  eighteen  pages. ^6  a "belated  review 

of  Miller’s  Retrospect  is  allotted  brief  space. Jahn's  narrative 

and  philosophical  account  of  the  Hebrew  Commonwealth  is  noted 

briefly; and  eight  volumes  of  the  ohilecophical  writings  of  Victor 

Cousin  (1792- 1867)  are  granted  fifty-five  pagesi*^  This  review  makes 

precise  mention  of  the  ’’Transcendental  Philosophy,  founded  by  the 

celebrated  Kant,  a professor  at  the  University  of  Konigsberg  in 
180 

Prussia,”  and  launches  into  a detailed  critical  survey  of  the 
1S1 

Kantian  philosophy.  In  the  October  issue,  a note  on  Dwight’ s 

Travels  mentions  the  University  of  Berlin,  Kant,  Fichte,  Jacobi,  and 

Schelling,  and  refers  to  the  article  on  Germany  in  Rees's  Cyclo- 
182 

paedia.  This  single  journal  is  a memorial  to  the  energy  and 
penetration  of  German  thought  during  the  months  of  1829.  But  the 
other  publications  were  adding  their  bit  too. 


176 

177 

178 


Ibid.,  XXVIII,  503“521.  A review  by  Bancroft, 
Ibid.,  XXVIII,  503.  Cf.  suora,  39-42. 

Ibid.,  XXVIII,  503. 


179 

•efei 

180 


Ibid.,  XXIX,  67-123.  See  also  North  American  Review  XVIII 
for  reference  to  Plato. 


Ibid.,  XXIX,  103-120,  by  A.  H.  Everett. 


181 


Everett's  review  and  critical  notes  will  be  treated  in  a 
later  chanter. 


182 


See  Voi.  X^IX,  389ff.  The  reference  to  Rees  is  on  page  390. 
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The  American  Quarterly  Review  devoted  almost  eighty  pages  to 
reviews  of  Dwight's  Travels, and  Lister's  Encyclopedia  Ameri- 

Igli 

cana,  printing  a supplement  to  announce  the  adautation  of 
Brockhaus.*^  The  Christian  Spectator,  newly  founded  in  New  Haven, 

lg£ 

discussed  Dwight's  impressions  of  Germany  in  forty  pages.  Political 
philosophy  entered  with  the  publishing  of  an  extract  from  Humboldt's 
Essai  politique  sur  1 'lie  de  Cuba  in  the  Museum  of  Foreign  Literature 


and  Science. 


187 


The  Boston  Quarterly  Review  treated  the  Relse  seiner 


Hoheit  des  Herzogs  Bernhard  zu  Sachsen-Weimar-Ei senach  durch  Nord 


Amerika  in  den  Jahren  1825-26 


188 


The  Charleston  Southern  Review 


gave  the  German  influences  currency  on  its  side  of  the  line  which  was 

later  to  divide  the  nation,  by  dealing  with  the  Duke's  travel  story, 

and  with  education  in  Germany,  as  delineated  by  John  Russell  and  Henry 

189 

Dwight.  In  all  this  issue  of  the  Southern  Review  devoted  approxi- 
mately 115  pages  to  the  discussion  of  German  cultural  materials! 
Kentucky  caught  the  spirit  of  1829  too,  and  the  Transylvanian;  or, 
Lexingt on  Literary  J ournal  noted  Dwight's  Travels  in  a page  and 


18 3 See  Vol.  VI,  189-219 . 

184 


185 

186 
187 


Ibid.,  VI,  331-360. 

Ibid.,  the  supplement  appears  after  VI,  262,  and  contains  16pp. 
See  Vol.  I,  631-670. 


See  Vol.  XIV,  444-458.  Reprinted  from  the  Foreign  Quarterly 
Review  (London). 


188 


189 


See  Vol.  XII,  417-442. 

See  Vol.  Ill,  192-216;  and  IV,  86-121. 


70 


one-half  extract. Ohio  kept  pace,  with  the  Western  Monthly  Review 

of  Cincinnati  reviewing  the  travels  of  the  Duke  of  Saxe-Weimar- 

191 

Eisenach.  The  year  1829  marks  the  beginning  of  serious  criticism 
and  constructive  emulation  of  the  German  philosophical  masters, 
especially  in  the  North  Ameri can  Review,  and  in  Lieber's  Encyclo- 
pedia.1^ 

Erom  1829  to  1850  the  number  of  significant  references  to  German 
philosophy  is  so  great  as  to  prevent  a complete  account.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  books  of  American  scholars  begin  to  show  definite  German 
influences,  and  they  take  their  places  alongside  the  journals,  which 
lose  some  of  their  influence  as  the  book  prices  drop,  with  quantity 
production,  in  the  last  decade  of  the  first  half  of  the  century.  The 
two  instruments  now  combine  their  forces,  and,  during  the  twenty 
years  under  scrutiny,  become  a powerful  carrier  of  the  philosophy  of 
the  Germans  to  the  studies  and  classrooms  of  our  nation.1*^  After 


7 See  Vol.  I,  233-235. 

191  See  Vol.  II,  548-550. 

192 

The  growing  influence  of  German  thought  is  revealed  in  the 
widening  spread  of  German  ideas  into  the  South  and  West.  The  North 
American  with  Edward  Everett,  A.  H.  Everett,  George  Bancroft,  George 
Ticknor,  J.  de  Wallenstein,  G.  H.  Bode  and  other  able  scholars  on  its 
staff,  was  without  doubt  the  best  equipped  to  interpret  the  foreign  in- 
fluences, but  its  New  England  conservatism  is  noticeable  in  a few 
carefully  phrased  reviews,  and  the  dutiful  attitude  toward  the  leaders 
of  education  in  Cambridge.  It  is  of  interest  to  discover  that  Lieber’s 
Encyclopedia  is  not  mentioned  in  the  article  on  Encyclopedias  in  the 
Colonial  Encyclopedia. 

^3  prom  this  period  on,  the  transfer  of  attention  in  part  from  the 
journals  to  the  books  and  texts  of  Americans  seems  justifiable,  because 
of  the  limited  circulation  of  the  journals,  and  on  account  of  the  more 
permanent  influence  of  books  and  texts  used  in  colleges,  seminaries, 
and  learned  societies,  etc. 
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1829  no  cultured  American  hesitated  to  speak  about  the  once  unknown 
nation  across  the  Atlantic.  Indeed,  by  this  time,  German  philosophical 

ideas  were  the  yardstick  whereby  to  measure  the  scholar  and  with  which 

194 

to  criticise  his  workmanship, even  if  he  were  an  Englishman!  ^ 

Certain  journals  continued  their  yeoman  service  during  these 
years,  195  notably  the  North  American  Review,  the  Biblical  Repertory 
and  Princeton  Review,  the  Ameri can  Monthly  Review,  the  Christian 
Examiner,  the  American  Annals  of  Education  and  Instruction,  the 
American  Monthly  Magazine,  the  Select  J ournal  of  Eo reign  Periodical 
Literature,  the  Knickerbocker,  the  American  Quarterly  Register,  the 
Southern  Literary  Journal,  the  Western  Messenger,  the  New  York  Review, 
the  American  Biblical  Repository,  the  Dial,  the  Quarterly  Review,  the 
Ameri cam  Eclectic,  the  Arcturus,  the  Museum  of  Foreign  Literature  and 
Science,  the  Monthly  Miscellany  of  Religion  and  Letters,  the  Christian 
Review,  the  Biblical  Repository,  Graham 1 s Magazine,  the  New  Englander, 
the  Southern  Quarterly  Review,  the  American  Review,  the  Bibliotheca 
Sacra,  Littell's  Living  Age,  the  Methodist  Quarterly  Review,  and  the 


See  the  North  American  Review  XXXI,  224-225* 

19  S 

The  list  of  journals  and  periodicals  which  follows  is  a 
selection  based  on  wide  reading,  and  upon  Goodnight's  GLAM.  It  is  not 
a complete  listing,  but  it  represents,  in  the  writer's  opinion,  a 
cross  section  of  the  publications  which  helped  by  adverse  and  con- 
structive criticism,  by  translations,  by  reviews,  and  by  the  printing 
of  the  constructive  philosophical  works  of  Americans,  to  make  German 
philosophy  speak  in  American  terms.  Eor  specific  articles  from  1829 
to  1850,  consult  the  files  of  the  magazines  listed,  or  Goodnight, 

GLAM,  167-242.  Also  references  in  later  chanters. 
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Southern  literary  Messenger. 

After  the  publication  of  Miller's  Retrospect,  and  the  various 
published  works  of  Buckminster  and  John  Quincy  Adams  noted  earlier 

in  this  chapter,  there  were  few  American  books  of  importance  until 
197 

1829*  It  is  true  that  Buchanan,  Fessenden,  Hannah  Adams,  Ver- 

planck,  Murdock,  and  Upham  had  published  volumes  in  the  general  field 
198 

of  philosophical  studies,  ^ but  these  works  are  of  little  imnortance 

as  carriers  of  German  influence,  and  indicate  the  resistance  of  the 

199 

established  modes  of  thought.  In  1829,  however,  several  important 
volumes  appeared,  all  of  them  destined  to  play  a part  in  the  trans- 
fusion of  American  and  German  culture. 

Among  these  significant  books  was  James  Marsh's  American  edition 

200  POT 

of  Coleridge's  Aids  to  Reflection, " with  a "Preliminary  Essay," 


196  This  list  reveals  the  part  played  Ty  the  religious  journals 
in  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century.  For  exam-ole,  Charles 
Hodge  (1797“1878)  founded  the  Biblical  Repertory  (later  the  Biblical 
Repertory  and  Theologi cal  Review,  and  then  the  Biblical  Repertory  and 
Princeton  Review)  in  1825  and  edited  its  pages  for  more  than  forty 
years,  contributing  the  equivalent  of  ten  large  volumes  of  materials 
to  its  issues.'  It  is  true  that  the  circulation  of  these  journals  was 
restricted,  but  they  were  read,  and  influenced  the  thinking  of  religious 
and  educational  leaders. 

197  Cf.  Whitcomb,  COAL;  Wendell,  LHA,  for  details. 

^■98  See  Porter's  bibliographical  lists  in  fh>erweg,  GGP  (1874)  II, 

b22ff. 

199 

The  resistance  of  the  colonial  nhilosophy  will  be  treated 
separately. 

200 

Published  a few  months  after  Marsh's  receint  of  Coleridge's 
Aids.  Supra  62n  for  details  of  uubli cation. 

201 

The  value  of  this  essay  was  greater  than  Marsh  ever  realized. 

He  did  not  live  to  see  German  philosophy  firmly  established  in  America. 
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the  first  of  a number  of  important  works  coming  from  the  University  of 
Vermont.  Another  was  Samuel  Lorenzo  Knapp's  Lectures  on  American 

Literature , wi th  Remarks  on  some  Passages  of  American  History.^- 
Lieber's  Encyclopedia  Americana,  which  completed  publication  of  the 
final  volume  in  1833.  issued  its  first  volume  in  1829. Edward 
Wigglesworth  was  the  Assistant  Editor  of  this  scholarly  work  which 
bore  the  explanatory  title:  A Popular  Dictionary  of  Arts,  Sciences, 

Literature,  Hj story  and  Politics  brought  down  to  the  present  time,  on 
the  basis  of  the  German  Conversations- Lexicon;  including  a copious 
collection  of  Original  Articles  in  Ameri can  Biography. 

From  1830  to  1835  the  output  of  books  increased,  as  did  the  list 
of  contributors  to  fee  journals.  Noteworthy  books  include:  Murdock's 

pQ£T 

translations  of  Meunscher's  Elements  of  Dogmatic  story  and  of  a 

three  volume  work  of  von  Mosheim,  Institutes  of  Ecclesiastical 
207 

History,  ' the  latter  with  such  copious  notes  as  to  make  it  of  value 

pQg 

as  an  independent  work;  Tufts'  Book  of  Philosophy;  Leseur's 


202 

203 

efforts. 


Cf.  Nicholson,  JMVT,  in  The  Vermont  Alumni  Weekly,  IV,  3U8ff. 
This  is  the  first  scholarly  survey  of  American  literary 


Supra,  69n.  Volume  I appeared  in  1829,  Volume  jj  in  the 
early  months  of  I83O,  as  noted  in  North  American  Review,  XXX,  563* 

Without  question  the  best  encyclopedic  work  in  the  United 
States  by  that  date.  Cf.  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  First  American 
edition. 

Published  by  G.  H.  Maltby  in  New  Haven  in  I83O. 

207 

Published  in  I832,  copy  not  available.  Cf.  TZalone,  DAB, 
XIII,  342f. 

20S 

Published  in  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  in  I83O. 
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Universal  Tribune;  a new  and  universal  system  of  Christian  Philosophy;^ 

?10 

Spurzheim's  Philosophical  Cate  chi  sm  of  the  Natural  Laws  of  Man;  ' 

Cousin’s  Introduction  to  the  History  of  Philosophy,  translated  by 
211 

Henning  Gotfried  Linberg;  C.  S.  Henry's  translation  of  the  Elements 
212 

of  Psychology  by  Cousin;  Sarah  Austin's  translation  of  Cousin's 
Report  on  the  state  of  -public  instruction  in  Prussia; an  American 
Edition  of  Coleridge's  Statesman's  Manual; Bancroft's  History  of 
the  United  States,  Vol.  I;2*'  Lights  and  Shadows  of  German  Life  by 
M.  M.  M.  of  Philadelphia;^^  Wayland's  Elements  of  Moral  Science;2^7 

pig 

Lieber's  The  Stranger  in  America;  and  Pollen's  Inaugural  Pi s- 
219 

course. 


209 

210 


A Hartford,  Connecticut  publication  dated  IS 31. 


A second  edition,  published  in  Boston  in  1832.  No  trace  of 
First  Edition. 


Williams,  1832.  An  in- 


211 

Boston:  Hilliard,  Gray,  Little 

fluence  on  Transcendentalism. 

Pip 

Hartford:  Cooke  & Company,  1834.  Note  number  of  German 

works  quoted  by  Henry. 


213 


London  edition  by  E.  Wilson,  1834;  American  Edition  New  York: 


Wiley  and  Long,  1835- 

2lU 

Published  in  Burlington,  Vermont,  at  the  press  of  Chauncey 
Goodrich,  in  1832.  Without  doubt  the  work  of  James  Marsh  who  issued 
the  Aids  in  1829.  Its  sub-title  reads:  The  Bible  The  Best  Guide  to 

Political  Skill  and  Foresight : A Lay  Sermon,  addressed  to  the  Higher 

Classes  of  Society. 

215 

J Published  originally  in  3 volumes  from  1834  to  1840. 

216 

Published  in  2 volumes  by  an  unknown  author,  dated  1833* 

217  Boston:  Gould  & Lincoln,  1835.  Francis  Wayland  (1796-1865) 

was  then  the  President  of  Brown  University. 

218 

A much  criticized  book,  published  in  1834,  2 volumes. 

2^9  This  is  the  academic  discourse  which  Follen  delivered  before 
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The  outstanding  contributions  to  the  journals  include  e 
reviews,  critical  studies  and  expositions  by  the  following  persons: 

C.  C.  Felton,  writing  in  the  Chri stian  Examiner  and  General  Review; 
an  article  on  the  German  Language  by  Blaettermann  in  the  University 
of  Virginia's  publication;^1  George  Rioley  on  Follen's  Inaugural  and 


222 


.223 


G.  H. 


on  things  German;  Edward  Everett  on  men  and  manners; 

2?Ll 

Calvert  with  interests  both  literary  and  philosophic;  and  George 

22^ 

Ticknor's  views  on  German  and  the  Germans.  These  by  no  means  ex- 
haust the  files  of  the  journals,  but  they  are  scholarly  works  which 

2?S 

represent  the  highest  attainments  of  the  times.' 

The  period  from  1835  to  1840  was  productive  of  a number  of  works 
which  reveal  detailed  knowledge  of  German  philosophy,  or  bring  the 


works  of  the  Germans  in  translation. 


227 


Taopan's  works  included  a 


the  University  in  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  September  3»  1831.  as 
Professor  of  the  German  Language  and  Literature.  It  is  largely  a 
review  of  the  success  of  German  teaching  at  Harvard,  and  a discussion 
of  German  literature  in  the  United  States,  from  the  point  of  view  of 
a capable  scholar  who  tried  to  unite  the  best  in  the  German  cultural 
life  with  that  of  his  adopted  country. 

220 

See  Vol.  VII,  187-200.  An  appreciation  of  German  thought. 


221 


222 


See  Virginia  Literary  Museum,  I,  503.  5?2,  550,  604,  667* 


See  Christian  Examiner,  XI,  373" 380.  A plea  for  more  German. 

See  North  American  Review,  XXXVI,  1-46. 

^ See  New  England  Magazine,  VII,  163“ 164,  and  North  American 
Review,  XXXIX,  1-23. 

pppr 

J See  American  Annals  of  Education  and  Instruction,  III,  49-60. 
22f> 

‘ ° Cf.  Goodnight,  GLA’k  and  indices  of  journals,  supra,  71-72. 
Cf.  Porter's  list,  supra,  72n. 
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Review  of  Edwards 1 "Inquiry  into  the  Freedom  of  the  Will, " and  The 
Doctrine  of  the  ??ill.g~^  Lieber  published  his  famous  Manual  of 
Political  Ethics  in  1838,  giving  South  Carolina  College  the  dis- 
tinction of  counting  as  a member  of  its  faculty  the  leading  American 

p?q 

social  ohilosopher  of  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
President  Way  land’s  Elements  of  Political  Economy  appeared  in  the  same 
year  as  Lieber's,  but  did  not  create  much  interest  outside  New 

England.2^0  George  Eipley  published  Philosophical  Miscellanies,  Pi s- 

231 

courses  on  the  Philosophy  of  Religion,  and  Verplanck  wrote  his 

232 

brief  work  on  The  American  Scholar.  J The  famous  Specimens  of 
Foreign  Standard  Literature,  edited  by  Ripley,  began  to  appear  by 
1838,  until  fourteen  completed  volumes  had  been  issued  by  1842.^3 
Josiah  Quincy  wrote  a new  chapter  into  the  records  of  American  life 
with  the  production  of  his  History  of  Harvard  University. At  this 


C.CLO  \ 

Published  in  1839  and  1840  respectively. 

22<^  Francis  Lieber  (1800-1872)  published  this  work  in  Boston  at 
the  press  of  Little,  Brown  & Company,  in  1838.  For  a summary  of 
Lieber's  influence  as  a philosopher  see  Parrington,  MCAT,  II,  93”98. 

230 

Way  land  appears  as  a defender  of  the  New  England  tradition. 

231 

J George  Ripley  (1802-1880)  published  his  nhilosoohy  of  religion 
in  I836,  and  translated  the  selections  from  Cousin,  Jouffroy,  and 
B.  Constant  in  I838. 

232  (Julian  Crommelin  Verplanck  (I7S6-I87O)  was  one  of  the  editors 
of  the  Talisman,  and  an  important  figure  in  politics  and  letters. 

233  published  in  Boston  by  G.  S.  Hilliard.  This  was  the  finest 
selection  of  German  literature  published  in  America  to  date. 

23^  Josiah  Quincy  (1772-1864)  wrote  his  history  in  1840. 
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time  Unitarianism  was  rearing  its  head  as  a "way  of  life  and  thought," 

and  Orville  Dewey  published  his  Discourses  and  Pi scussion  in  Explana- 

235 

tlon  and  Defense  of  Unitarian ism.  In  the  same  year,  William  H. 

✓ 236 

Channing  translated  Theodore  Simon  Jouffroy's  Introduction  to  Ethics. 

Margaret  Fuller  experienced  German  influence  in  with  her  translation 

of  Eckermann's  Conversations  with  Goethe. ?^7 

The  works. which  pertained  more  to  the  literary  influences  of  the 

Germans  included  translations  of  Heine,  Letters  on  the  Polite  Litera- 
23S 

ture  of  Germany.  ^ and  collections  of  excerpts  by  Greene,  Sarah 
239 

Austin,  and  Bokum.  A.  H.  Everett  also  contributed  a volume,  The 

2U0 

Character  and  Influence  of  the  Literature  of  Germany,  along  with 

24 1 

Edwards  and  Park's  Selection s from  German  Literature,  and  Felton's 
translation  of  Menzel.2^2  To  call  this  the  age  of  translations  is  to 

Published  in  1840.  Quoted  only  to  show  the  trend  of  re- 
ligious thought. 

236 

This  work  was  one  of  Ripley's  Selections. 

237  w 

J The  Gesprache  mit  Goethe,  in  translation,  appeared  in  I832. 

238 

Translated  by  G.  W.  Haven,  and  nublished  in  Boston  in  I836. 

239 

N.  Greene  published  Tales  from  the  German,  2 vols. , in  1837* 
Sarah  Taylor's  Fragments  of  German  Prose  Writers,  1840,  (Tr. ). 

Hermann  Bokum,  of  Harvard,  Translations  in  Prose  and  Poetry  from 
Celebrated  German  Writers,  dated  18 36. 

The  brother  of  Edward  Everett,  a scholar  in  his  own  right, 
and  a power  on  the  North  American  Review. 

24 1 

A product  of  Andover  Theological  Seminary,  published  in  1839* 

C.  C.  Felton  (1807-1862),  urofessor  and  president  of  Harvard. 
His  translation  of  Menzel's  History  of  German  Literature  constituted 
vols.  7.  8,  and  9 of  Ripley's  Specimens. 
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put  the  case  mildly,  for  the  journals  continued  to  devote  a large 
amount  of  space  to  the  Germans,  aware  of  the  growing  popularity  of 
German  ideas  and  literary  works. 

The  Christian  Examiner  continued  its  work  during  the  years  from 
1835  to  1SU0.  Ripley's  articles  were  numerous,  dealing  with  Herder, 
Schleiermacher,  and  lesser  Germans. Other  contributors  to  its  pages 
were  George  Bancroft,  0.  A.  Brownson,  N.  L.  Frothingham,  G.  E.  Ellis, 

E.  Bowen,  William  Ware , E.  Warren,  S.  G.  Bullfinch  and  David  Eosdick.^^ 
Their  writings  dealt  with  Germans  in  America,  German  "Transcendentalism," 

Kant's  and  Hegel's  philosophy,  and  books  on  the  language,  poetry,  and 

245 

literature  in  general.  J The  American  Quarterly  Revi ew  reviewed  the 

246 

philosophy  of  Frederick  von  Schlegel.  Dr.  Beck  of  Harvard  appears 

in  the  North  American  Review,  discussing  Haven's  translation  of 
247 

Heine.  * The  work  of  J.  F.  Clarke  begins  to  become  noteworthy,  as  he 
discusses  the  writings  of  De  Wette,  Goethe,  and  others  in  the  Western 
?4g 

Messenger.  The  Biblical  Repository  and  Princeton  Review  comments 
at  length  on  the  philosophical  concents  of  Hegel,  Schelling,  Raumer 


Ripley's  work  is  chiefly  in  vols.  XVIII,  XIX,  and  XX.  After 
1836  he  was  completely  occupied  with  his  editorial  work. 

244 

See  indices  of  the  Christian  Examiner,  XVIII-XXIX. 

245  Ibid.,  especially  XVIII,  167-222;  XIX,  172-174;  XX,  1-46;  47- 
53;  XXII,  185-186;  235-244;  271;  XXIV,  19-20;  338-343;  XXVIII,  273*316; 
378-386;  XXIX,  117-118;  250-251. 

?46 

See  Vol.  IX,  134-137. 

2U7  See  Vol.  X1III,  163-179. 


248 


See  Vol.  I,  606,  691,  797,  848. 


A total  of  43  pages. 
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and  other  Germans.  The  Cincinnati  Mon thly  Chronicle  was  modern 
enough  to  devote  five  pages  to  a review  and  discussion  of  Justinus 
Kerner's  Die  Seherin  von  Prevorst,  in  an  article  entitled,  "Ghosts. 

Animal  Magnetism.  Discoveries  concerning  the  Inner  Life  of  Man."^^ 
Bowen's  essay  reviewing  Kant's  Critioue  of  Pure  Reason,  was  a worthy 
item  to  close  the  year  1839*  This  "brief  article  is  one  in  a series 
contributed  by  Bowen  to  various  journals  from  1837  to  1842. 

The  year  1840  is  memorable  for  many  fine  articles  in  the  literary 
journals.  Many  references  to  German  thought  were  elicited  by  the 
sudden  death  of  Dr.  Charles  Pollen,  whose  work  in  America  has  just 
begun  to  bear  fruitage. 2^2  William  Ware's  sharp  criticism  of  German 
Transcendentalism,  is  outspoken  in  its  censure  of  Hegel. The  year 
may  well  be  closed  with  a review  of  Carlyle's  works,  including  a dis- 
cussion of  his  relation  to  German  thought,  in  the  New  York  Quarterly 
254 

Review.  J The  new  note  of  sharp,  incisive,  historical  criticism 

249 

See  Vol.  IX  198-215.  being  "Gleanings  from  German  Periodicals." 

See  Vol.  I,  327-331.  Kerner's  book  was  published  in  Stuttgart 
and  Tubingen,  18 32. 

251 

Francis  Bowen  (1811-1890),  editor  of  the  North  American  Revi ew 
from  1843-1853.  and  Harvard  Professor  from  1853  until  his  death.  This 
essay  (supra)  was  later  nublished  in  Critical  Essays. 

252  pr<  Follen  perished  in  the  sinking  of  the  Lexington  midway  be- 
tween New  York  and  Boston,  while  returning  from  lectures  in  the  former 
city.  See  Monthly  Miscellany  of  Religion  and  Letters,  II,  99-104. 

255  !n  Christian  Examiner,  XXVIII,  378-387. 


In  Vol.  LVI,  237. 
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appears  in  this  period,  and  marks  the  growing  independence  of  American 
speculation. ^ The  reviewers  and  critics  are  reading  German  carefully, 
and  from  the  primary  sources;  and  when  German  philosophy  found  com- 
petent critics,  it  also  found  true  friends  and  hearty  sympathizers. 

The  last  decades  of  the  years  from  1800  to  I85O,  were  momentous 
ones  for  American  philosophy.  They  mark  the  solid  rooting  of  German 
philosophical  influences  in  the  intellectual  and  academic  soil  of  our 
national  life.  Book  publishers  flooded  the  nation  (or  at  least  it  was 
spoken  of  thus  before  1850 ) with  books.  Magazines  continued  to  spread 
their  influence,  and  steadily  increased  their  circulation  with  the  in- 
crease of  efficient  communication  and  transportation  facilities.  The 
National  Era  was  really  setting  in,  and  Americans  felt  that  they  were 
coming  into  their  own.  Education  was  advancing  under  the  inspiring  lead- 
ership of  Barnard  and  Mann.  The  political  destiny  of  the  nation  was  in 
safe  democratic  channels.  American  men  of  letters  were  taking  their 
places  with  the  leaders  in  England  and  on  the  Continent.  Democracy  was 
working  surprisingly  well,  and  Americans  were  proud  of  their  heritage, 
and  challenged  by  the  future.  Immigration  during  the  decade  added  very 
nearly  a half-million  residents  to  the  nation.  Colleges  were  springing 
up  in 'the  new  West.  Optimism  ran  high.  It  was  a time  to  philosophize. 
And  in  these  years,  for  the  first  time  in  more  than  two  hundred  years, 
Americans  began  to  think  for  themselves. 

^55  True  of  the  first  article  of  Emerson's  with  a bearing  on  German 
thought.  It  is  in  the  Dial,  I,  151-155.  and  deals  especially  with 
Goethe ' s thought.  The  Dial  repays  the  modern  student  of  philosophy. 
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The  hooks  on  philosophy  which  poured  from  the  grumbling  presses 
of  the  East,  and  entered  the  libraries,  classrooms,  and  lecture-halls 
of  the  land,  are  too  numerous  to  list  here.?^  But  there  are  some 
volumes  which  we  cannot  pass  by.  Alexander  and  Dod  wrote  two  articles 
originally  published  in  the  Princeton  Pevi ew,  but  issued  in  book  form 
by  Owen  in  Cambridge  in  1840.-57  The  book  treats  the  philosonhy  of 
Cousin,  Hegel,  and  other  Germans,  and  is  prefaced  by  an  Introduction 

25  8 

by  Andrews  Norton  of  Harvard.  Frederick  A.  Rauch's  Psychologr;  or, 

A View  of  the  Human  Soul;  including  Anthropology  was  also  published  in 
1840.^9  <pke  work  depends  upon  the  author's  mastery  of  Kant,  Hegel, 
Rosenkranz,  Herbart,  the  Carus's,  Wirth,  Steffens,  Heinroth,  Stiedenroth, 
Hartmann,  Eschenmayer,  Daub,  Suabedissen,  and  others,  and  is  an  attempt 
to  develop  an  American  philosophy  which  is  united  with  the  best  in  the 
German  systems. 

During  1841,  Parker  published  his  famous  discourse  on  "The 
Transient  and  the  Permanent  in  Christianity,"  and  his  famous  apostrophe 

^ See  bibliographical  lists  of  Porter  in  ftberweg,  GGP,  II 
(1874)  422ff. 

Cf.  Princeton  Review  for  1839  and  1840,  for  Articles  on 
"Transcendentalism,"  and  "The  School  of  Hegel"  which  appear  therein. 

Andrews  Norton  (1786-1853)*  a distinguished  Unitarian  leader, 
and  opponent  of  Theodore  Parker.  His  "Discourse  on  the  Latest  Form  of 
Infidelity,"  and  the  reoly  to  it  by  "An  Alumnus,"  probably  George 
Rioley,  called  forth  the  articles  by  Alexander  and  Dod. 

Frederick  A.  Rauch  ( 1806-1841),  student  at  Marburg  and  Giessen 
and  Heidelberg,  influenced  especially  by  Daub.  His  work  will  be  fully 
discussed  in  a later  chapter. 

260 


See  Rauch,  PVHS,  iii-vi. 
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og  1 

on  ‘‘German  Literature”  in  the  Dial.  In  the  following  year  Parker 
added  Discourses  of  Religion  to  his  list  of  works,  and  with  its 
appearance  gained  new  recognition  as  a scholar  with  philosophical  in- 
terests.With  the  approach  of  184?,  Francis  Bowen  sent  his  Critical 
Essays  on  a few  Subjects  connected  with  the  History  and  Present  Condi- 
tion  of  Speculative  Philosophy,  D and  at  the  same  time  James  Murdock 
prepared  his  Sketches  of  Modern  Phi losorhy,  especially  among  the  Ger- 
mans  for  Mr.  Wells  of  Hartford,  his  publisher.  D Charles  Mayo  Ellis 
also  published  a small  volume  called  An  essay  on  'Transcendentali sm, 

pgr 

in  the  same  year.  5 The  works  of  Bowen  and  Murdock  are  critical  ex- 
positions of  the  German  phi lo sophi cal  infiltrations,  and  present 
American  scholarship  at  its  best  in  the  years  between  1840  and  1843. 

The  journals  during  these  days  were  carrying  articles  which  were 

highly  stimulating.  Friederich  Schlegel's  lectures  on  the  philosophy 

?66 

of  history  are  noted  and  reviewed  by  two  leading  periodicals.  The 
American  Eclectic  included  a translation  of  Cousin's  essay  on  Kant, 
a notice  of  the  publication  of  Kant's  complete  works,  an  essay  on  the 


?61 

-D  The  article  on  "German  Literature"  is  in  the  Dial,  I,  315“ 
339.  Supra,  62. 

262 

Published  in  Boston.  The  fourth  edition  is  by  Little,  Brown 
& Company,  1856. 

26  ^ Published  by  H.  B.  Williams  in  Boston,  184?. 


♦ 


264 

Note  Townsend's  use  of  Murdock,  SMP,  in  the  Apoendix  to  PIUS, 

253-265. 

Published  by  Crocker  & Ruggles  in  Boston,  1842. 

266 

See  American  Biblical  Repository,  Series  II,  VI,  245,  and  the 
New  York  Review,  VII I , 515“5l6 , for  a negative  review. 
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German  periodicals,  and  a treatment  of  German  Rationalism."5^7 
literary  relations  of  Emerson  were  discussed  in  an  article  in  the 

pf 

Arcturus,  which  made  liberal  use  of  German  materials.  0 Moses  Stuart 
of  Andover  contributes  a letter  on  the  study  of  the  German  to  the  pages 
of  the  Christian  Review,  and  Barnas  Sears,  the  editor,  wrote  two 
articles  on  late  influences  of  the  German  translations. 27^  J.  A.  Saxton 
was  the  author  of  a treatment  of  "Transcendentalism"  in  the  Dlal,^7^ 
along  with  articles  from  Margaret  Fuller,  C.  C.  Felton,  and  other 
lesser  members  of  the  famous  group.272  Francis  Bowen  added  a comment 
on  Kant  and  his  philosophy  in  the  North  American  Review,  while  criti- 
cizing the  Cousin  school. 27^ 

The  months  of  184?  saw  a new  phenomenon  in  the  journals.  Felton, 
writing  in  the  Christian  Examiner,  reviews  Bowen’s  Essays  on  Philoso- 
phy. 274  Though  the  battle  is  fetill  waged  on  the  groundwork  of  German 

ideas,  the  spokesmen  are  native  Americans,  both  of  whom  utter  authori- 
tative judgments  on  the  validity  of  the  philosophy  under  scrutiny. 


267 

268 


See  Vol,  I,  276-285;  4oi;  II,  269-290;  545-559. 
See  Vol.  I,  278. 


269 
same 

270 


See  Vol.  VI,  446-471.  This  is  a reply  to  Sear’s  article  in 
the  same  issue.  Cf.  Ibid.,  VI,  269-284. 


271 

272 


Ibid.  Sears  was  an  outspoken  critic  of  German  thought. 
See  Vol.  II,  91f. 


Cf.  Index  of  Dial,  Vols.  I and  II. 

275  See  Vol.  UII,  4f. 

274 


philosophy. 


See  Vol.  XXXI,  348-372.  Felton  is  critical  of  the  German 
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A.  Bronson  Alcott  began  Ms  studies  of  Jacob  Boehroe  in  the  Dial,  J 

and  Parker  continues  his  studies  with  an  essay  on  "German  An ti- Super- 

naturalism.  "^^6  Tlie  Dial  closes  its  pages  for  the  year  with  a note 

on  Schelling's  installation  in  Hegel’s  place  at  the  University  of 

211 

Berlin,  quoting  from  Michelet's  Preface  to  Hegel's  Encyclopedia. 

By  the  end  of  1842  Lieber's  Essays  on  Property  and  Labor  had 

o7g 

achieved  a measure  of  fame,  ' and  President  Wayland's  Thought s on 
the  Present  Collegiate  System  in  the  United  States  had  been  read 
critically  by  educational  leaders  throughout  the  nation. During 
1843,  Horace  Mann  returned  from  his  European  tours,  and  published  his 
famous  Report  Ho.  J.  Torrey's  The  Remains  of  the  Rev.  James  Marsh 

pgl 

appeared,  aad  shed  new  light  on  the  activities  of  the  Vermont  school. 

Asa  Mahan's  Doctrine  of  the  ^ill,  and  Caleb  Sprague  Henry's  trans- 
lation of  Boutain's  work,  with  additions  dealing  with  the  philosophy 
of  Schelling,  Bouterwek,  Jacobi,  and  Hegel,  appeared  during  these 

^75  See  V01.  II,  418-420.  Note  also  Emerson's  notes  on  Berlin, 
Schelling,  and  philosophy,  in  III,  136. 

376  Ibid.,  II,  535-538. 

377  Ibid.,  Ill,  280. 

278 

Lieber  published  this  volume  in  1841-1842,  but  notice  of  it 
was  slow  in  reaching  certain  centers. 

279 

y Printed  in  18^42,  the  basis  for  changes  at  Brown,  and  other 
colleges. 

280 

Supra,  62.  See  Slosson,  ASE,  124-140. 

281 

Joseph  Torrey  also  included  a memoir  of  Marsh's  life.  Cf. 
George  B.  Cheever's  Characteristics  of  the  Christian  Philosopher,  de- 
livered in  honor  of  Marsh  in  1843. 
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days.282  Hildreth's  Theory  of  Morals  came  from  the  press  in  1844, 28  ^ 
along  with  Palfrey’s  Evidences  of  Christianity,28**  and  J.  E.  Clarke's 

pgpr 

volume  on  The  Peculiar  Doctrine  of  Christianity. ~ 5 

paf. 

Frederick  Hedge's  Essay  on  Enerson  ° set  the  pace  for  1845,  with 
works  by  Longfellow,  Simms,  Mark  Hopkins,  Mahan,  Stuart,  Oken, 
Whittier,  Tuckerman,  Whipple,  Loher,  Adler,  Stallo,  Bledsoe,  Lieber, 
Smith,  Schaff,  and  Eickok  completing  the  period  to  1850. 28 ^ These 
authors,  along  with  lesser  luminaries,  forged  the  final  link  in  the 
chain  of  philosophical  dependence  which  bound  the  United  States  to 
Germany.  Their  work  in  the  broadening  educational  arena  is  one  of 
the  epics  of  our  national  life,  but  a forgotten  chapter  in  the  history 
of  American  thought. 

The  remaining  years  produced  several  articles  which  must  be 
carefully  noted.  The  Dial  continued  to  be  a center  of  German 

0(1  Mahan's  work  appeared  in  1844;  Henry's  translation  was  called 
An  Epitome  of  the  History  of  Philosophy,  1842. 

283  Hildreth  was  the  author  of  the  popular  De spoti sm  in  America, 
which  enjoyed  wide  circulation  in  Europe  as  well  as  in  the  United 
States. 

284 

John  G.  Palfrey  was  then  a figure  in  national  oolitics, 
though  he  had  been  a Harvard  Professor  from  18 30  to  1839. 

285  James  Freeman  Clarke  was  back  in  Boston  after  his  Louisville 
pastorate,  and  was  interested  in  every  liberal  movement  from  1840  to 
1888. 

286 

Hedge  had  been  one  of  the  original  group  which  became  the 
Transcendental  Club. 

287  The  works  of  these  authors  will  receive  attention  in  a later 
chapter. 
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influence,  publishing  a series  of  letters  from  C.  S.  Wheeler  on 
various  topics,  including  philosophy;  while  Hedge  translated 
Schelling's  First  Lecture  at  the  University  of  Berlin,  and  the  section 

devoted  to  German  thought  is  introduced  by  a page  of  comment  from 
288 

Emerson.  Letters  of  importance  from  Heidelberg,  and  from  Emerson 

pgq  pqn 

are  published.  7 J.  E.  Cabot  is  the  author  of  an  essay  on  Kant; 

Emerson's  essay  "The  Young  American"  appears;29^-  and  then  with  the 

fourth  volume  the  Dial  ceased  publication.  Graham ' s Magazine 

pa  2 

published  Francis  J.  Grund's  "Reminiscences  of  Germany,"'  and  the 
Magnolia  advocates  the  study  of  German  in  a hearty  review  of 

Carlyle's  Miscellanies. ^9 3 The  Hew  Englander  adds  its  voice  to  the 

294 

plea  for  a better  knowledge  of  the  German  language  and  literature. 
Kant's  biography  by  Wilhelm  Schubert  is  noted  in  the  Princeton  Re- 
view, 299  While  the  Hew  Orleans  Southern  Quarterly  Review  discussed 
the  ffber  Philo sophie  der  Geschichte  of  Schlegel.^9^  Brownson's  newly 

pgg 

See  Vol.  Ill,  387“403;  the  three  appear  together  here. 

289  See  Vol.  Ill,  541-544,  and  520ff. 

290  See  Vol.  IV,  409-414. 

291  See  Vol.  IV,  502ff. 

292  See  XXIII,  30S- 312. 

299  See  Hew  Series,  II,  96-99. 

294  See  I,  141-143. 

295  See  Vol.  XV,  530-549. 

296  See  Vol.  Ill,  263-317. 
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founded.  Quarterly  Review  published  a series  of  articles  on  Kantian 
thought,  especially  his  Kritik  der  reinen  Yernunft,  using  the  seventh 

Edition  of  1828,  published  in  Leipzig.^97  The  Eclectic  noted 

pqg 

Schelling's  life  and  work  by  Rosenkranz,  7 while  the  Southern 
Quarterly  Review  comes  to  the  fore  with  a forty- six  page  review  of 
Herder's  Ideen  der  Geschichte  der  Menschheit.^99  C.  E.  Stowe  of 
Lane  Seminary,  Cincinnati  , was  the  author  of  an  article  on  "The 
Teutonic  Metaphysics,"  a discussion  of  Transcendentalism,  which  ap- 
peared in  The  American  Biblical  Repertory  in  184 5 , 3<“^  which  also  noted 
Guhrauer's  life  of  Leibnitz.  The  new  Arne rican  Review  carried  an 

article  on  "Mr.  Emerson  and  Transcendentalism"  along  with  eight 
■?02 

general  references.7  Calvert's  refutation  of  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa 
oration's  charges  against  Goethe  is  worthy  of  note,  apnearing  in  the 
Biblical  Repository  in  1845.^^  H.  B.  Smith,  then  of  Amesbury, 
Massachusetts,  published  an  authoritative  discussion  of  German  phi- 
losophy in  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra.  3<*^  A.  W.  Schlegel's  work  is  noted 

297  See  Vol.  I,  8,  137,  281,  417 100  pages  in  all' 

298  See  Vol.  I,  287. 

?99  See  Vol.  V,  26 5- 310. 

300  See  Vol.  I (Series  III),  64-95. 

301  Ibid.,  I,  377. 

^2  See  Vol.  I,  234-236,  and  passim. 

3°3  See  Vol.  I (Series  III),  384. 

V)4 

^ See  Vol.  II,  260-289. 
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in  a brief  article  on  his  illness  in  the  Eclectic, 3^5  Fichte's  life 
is  sketched  in  Littell' s Living  Age,  as  is  that  of  Winckelmann, 

% 306 

w Metternich,  and  Zschokke.  The  Methodist  Quarterly  Review  enters 

the  field  with  an  essay  on  "Kant  and  Kantism,"  dated  at  Wesleyan 

■2Q7 

University,  September  16,  1844.  Bowen's  review  of  Longfellow's 
Poets  and  P0etry  of  Europe  brings  this  fruitful  period  to  a close.  3^ 
These  selections  represent,  not  a complete  picture  of  the  periodical 
press  from  1842  to  1850,  but  rather  a careful  attempt  to  cull  the 
more  significant  contributions  to  the  movement  of  American  philo- 
sophical thought.  They  give  us  a picture  of  American  writers  at 
their  best,  and  it  is  from  the  vantage  point  of  the  highest  upreach 
of  a people  that  her  cultural  development  must  be  judged. 

Whether  the  contention  concerning  philosophy's  dependence  upon 
intelligible  literary  forms  is  correct,  may  be  judged  from  the  fore- 
going survey  of  American  speculative  and  philosophical  literature 
from  1800  to  1850.  That  much  of  this  literature  was  of  permanent 
value  may  be  doubted,  but  that  it  exerted  a weighty  influence  upon 
current  and  contemporary  thought  may  yet  be  demonstrated.  The  value 
of  this  survey  lies  in  the  picture  which  it  creates  in  the  mind  of 
the  student  of  foreign  influences.  The  philosopher  of  today  is  often 

3°5  See  Vol.  V,  286. 

3°6  See  Vol.  V,  340f;  VI,  l62f;  VI,  2l7f. 

^ 307  see  Vol.  V (Series  III),  43-54. 

3°8  North  American  Review,  LXI , 214-215. 
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too  close  to  this  mass  of  material  to  see  it  clearly,  or  else  his 
interests  are  too  far  removed  from  the  immediate  past  to  notice  such 
data.  The  material  remains  to  "be  analyzedaid  interpreted,  but  even 
without  such  scientific  treatment,  it  stands  as  a monument  to  the 
American  philosophers  of  a past,  now  almost  forgotten;  a contribution 
which  proves  that  the  battle-line  of  speculative  thought  is  not 
without  its  heroes,  unknown  and  -unsung.  There  is  philosophy,  history, 
and  romance  in  the  story  of  these  forgotten  figures  and  dead  days  of 
German-American  acculturation. 


c 


£ 


CHAPTER  III 


SOME  EVIDENCES  OF  KANTIAN  INFLUENCES  FROM 
1800  TO  1850 

Beginning  about  1800,  American  philosophers  were  encountering 
many  strains  of  influence  in  their  speculations.  In  addition  to  the 
German  influence  which  has  been  traced  through  American  philosophical 
literature,  the  chief  other  foreign  influence  of  the  period  was  the 
Scottish  common-sense  philosophy.  The  contributions  of  this  movement 
have  been  thoroughly  eveluated  in  the  studies  of  I.  Woodbridge 
Riley. ^ He  concludes  that  the  realism  of  the  Scotch  thinkers  must  be 
limited  geographically  to  the  Middle  States,  and  culturally  to  its 

r$le  as  an  active  buffer  against  idealistic  thought  of  every  de- 

2 

scription,  especially  the  German.  Eistorians  of  American  philosophy 
have  been  very  skeptical  of  the  days  from  1800  to  1850,  and  frequently 
refer  to  the  period  as  barren  of  important  speculations. ^ However,  it 
remains  true  that  American  philosoohers  of  the  period  could  look  back 
upon  the  advent  of  Deism  in  New  England,  French  skeoticism  in  the 
South,  the  native  Idealism  of  Edwards  and  the  imported  system  of 
Berkeley,  Anglo-French  materialism  in  Priestly,  as  well  as  forward  to 

1 Riley,  ap,  3-32,  475-563. 

O 

Ibid.,  in  which  Riley  points  out  that  Witherspoon,  Samuel 
Stanhope  Smith  and  Samuel  Miller  were  the  chief  exponents  of  this 
view.  McCosh  came  to  Princeton  in  1868,  too  late  to  stop  the  tide 
of  German  philosophy. 

^ Cf.  Sanborn,  Journal  of  Speculative  Philosophy,  XVII,  401ff. 
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the  common- sen se  of  the  Scottish  thinkers,  and  the  critical  specu- 
lations of  the  Germans.  Such  a background  gives  no  hint  that 
Americans  were  devoted  to  any  single  philosophical  tradition.  In- 
deed, Riley  has  pointed  out  that  the  history  of  our  philosophy  is 
closely  entwined  with  our  program  of  college  education;  so  much  so 

that  he  calls  Yale  the  home  of  idealistic  thought.  Harvard  the  nest 

4 

of  deism,  and  Princeton  of  realism.  But  this  easy  classification 
ignores  the  rapid  growth  of  colleges  and  universities,  and  under- 
estimates the  educational  outreach  and  the  cultural  influence  of 

c; 

institutions  founded  in  the  rapidly  expanding  nation, J 

By  no  means  can  it  be  conceded  that  Harvard,  Yale,  and  Princeton 
played  a lone  hand  in  the  story  of  the  earliest  infiltration  of  German 
philosophical  ideas. ^ King's  College,  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  the  University  of  Vermont  were  centers  of  German  influence  before 
it  penetrated  to  the  better  established  institutions.^  Other  colleges 
which  served  in  the  transfer  of  German  philosophy  to  the  American 

11  Riley,  AP,  14;  and  Cohen,  CHAL,  III,  2?9-230. 

5 Riley,  AP,  13. 

^ The  accounts  of  Riley,  Sanborn,  Jones,  Armstrong,  Muller, 

Cohen,  and  Muirhead  stress  the  Harvard,  Yale,  Princeton  contributions 
overmuch. 

^ The  work  of  Kunze,  Johnson,  and  Gros  at  King's  College  resulted 
in  its  reorganization  as  Columbia.  Earlier  Kunze  was  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania,  along  with  Helmuth,  and  others.  At  Vermont 
the  moving  spirit  was  Marsh,  but  Murdock  and  Torrey  were  also  there. 
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scene  included  Dickinson,  Franklin,  Union,  Brown,  Marshall,  Amherst, 

g 

South  Carolina,  and  the  University  of  Virginia.  But,  in  addition  to 
the  colleges  and  universities,  the  seminaries  were  instrumental  in 
disseminating  Kantian  and  post-Kantian  ideas. ^ Beginning  with  the 
earliest  of  these  institutions,  Andover  Theological  Seminary,  we  may 
name  Princeton  Theological  Seminary,  Union  Theological  Seminary, 
Harvard  Divinity  School,  Auburn  Seminary,  and  Newton  Theological 
Seminary,  each  of  which  had  a part  in  the  shaping  of  German  thought 
to  fit  the  mind  of  our  nation.^  With  the  growing  independence  of 
these  institutions,  philosophy  gained  a spirit  of  self-reliance. 

With  gains  in  equipment,  libraries,  and  faculties,  the  philosophy  of 
the  colleges  and  seminaries  spread  across  the  nation,  filtering  down 
to  the  masses  through  the  church,  the  school,  and  the  press. 

There  are  grave  difficulties  confronting  the  researcher  who 
attempts  to  estimate  the  influence  of  the  men  who  lectured  and  taught 
in  these  colleges  and  seminaries.  The  majority  of  them  left  little 
or  no  published  accounts  of  their  work,  but  the  record  of  their  de- 
votion to  the  truth  was  stamped  upon  many  of  the  students  who  came 


Leading  spirits  included  Nisbet  at  Dickinson,  Hendel  at 
Franklin,  Hickok  at  Auburn  and  Union  College,  Way land  at  Brown, 
Rauch  at  Marshall,  Seelye  at  Amherst,  Lieber  at  South  Carolina,  and 
Blaettermann  at  the  University  of  Virginia. 

^ See  D.  D.  Addison,  The  Clergy  in  American  Life  and  letters, 
passim. 

10  Andover  (1807),  Princeton  (1812),  Union  (I836),  Harvard 
Divinity  (1819),  Auburn  (1818),  Newton  (1826)*  also:  Gettysburg 

(1825),  Hartwick  (1815),  and  Colgate  (1818). 
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under  their  academic  rule.* *1  It  has  been  well  said  that  if  we  are  to 
discover  the  men  who  have  contributed  most  to  the  shaping  of  the  in- 
tellectual character  of  our  nation,  we  must  "look  for  instructors  in 
provincial  colleges,"1"  or  to  musty  volumes,  or  to  "scanty  tradition."1-^ 
In  piecing  together  the  scattered  shreds  of  evidence,  we  may  construct 
a whole  in  which  the  general  outlines  of  German  philosophy  may  be 

visible, not  complete  in  any  individual  exponent,  but  in  its  social 

pattern  like  that  of  its  European  creators. 

Wherever  one  probes  deeply  into  this  past  of  lectures,  manu- 
scripts, shelf-worn  bound  volumes  of  the  periodicals,  dust-covered 
books,  and  seldom  consulted  biographical  records,  there  emerges  the 
figure  of  a man  to  fit  the  facts.  A host  of  these  forgotten  men  of 


American  philosophy  were  devoted  to  the  teaching  of  philosophy  as  a 
vocation.  That  most  of  them  came  to  that  career  by  way  of  the  minis- 
try is  of  more  than  passing  interest.  That  others  left  the  ranks  of 
the  faculty  to  assume  the  robes  of  the  clergy  is,  moreover,  a commen- 
tary on  the  intimate  relationship  existing  between  religion  and  phi- 

14 

losophy,  between  the  schools  and  the  mother  which  gave  them  birth. 


* 


It  is  said,  for  example,  that  Professor  Moses  Stuart,  of 
Andover,  taught  more  than  1500  students  for  the  ministry,  of  whom 
some  seventy  became  professors  or  presidents  of  American  colleges. 

Cf.  Malone,  DAB,  XVIII,  I7U-I75. 

Ip 

^ Riley,  AP,  14,  quoting  the  American  Medical  and  Philosouhi cal 
Journal,  October  1812,  137- 

*3  Ebid. , with  specific  reference  to  the  Coldens,  the  Cutlers, 
and  the  Edwards  of  American  philosophy. 

Cf.  G.  P.  Schmidt,  The  Old  Time  College  President,  passim. 
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From  Puritanism,  through  the  creeds  and  doctrines  of  American  Cal- 
vinism, to  Deism,  and  its  brother- extreme  Humanism,  to  Scottish 
Realism  and  to  Transcendentalism;  in  fact,  in  all  of  our  philosophy 
of  the  early  schools,  religion  was  a motivating  and  a constraining 
force. ^ But  here  again  we  discover  in  our  American  pattern  a repro- 
duction of  a strand  of  European  influence,  for  the  thinking  of  the 
British,  the  Scotch,  and  the  Germans  wa9  sympathetic  toward  the 
great  religious  motifs,  even  when  the  French  revolt  against  religion 
was  at  its  height.^ 

The  clear  recognition  of  American  dependence  upon  European  modes 
of  speculation  has  often  been  misunderstood.  Many  agree  with  H.  N. 
Gardiner's  verdict  that  American  philosophy  has  exerted  little  or  no 
direct  influence  upon  the  main  currents  of  the  world's  serious 

thought. But  it  is  another  thing  to  infer  from  this  datum  that 

If? 

American  philosophy  has  been  "incoherent  eclecticism"  in  all  its 
stages,  and  as  a whole.  Americans  have  breathed  deeply  of  the  air 
of  freedom.  They  have  felt  the  urge  to  pursue  happiness.  Life,  to 
the  native  of  these  shores,  is  as  precious  as  to  the  European. 
American  speculative  thought,  like  that  of  the  whole  Western  World, 


^ Cf.  Townsend,  PIUS,  2,  21,  154-156;  and  Riley,  AP,  14-18. 

^ Cf.  George  Berkeley  (1734-1753),  Kant  (1724-1804),  and  Dugald 
Stewart  (1753” 1328),  all  of  whom  give  a reasoned  philosophical  defense 
of  religion. 

17  Philosophical  Review,  IX,  573;  Riley,  AP,  11. 


18 


Riley,  AP,  10. 
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is  built  up  of  universals,  culled  from  the  experience  of  the  race. 

The  deeper  currents  and  the  more  penetrating  influences  of  European 
philosophy  have,  notwithstanding,  never  been  adopted  wholesale. 
Americans  have  been  selective.  They  have  fitted  theories  to  their 
own  needs,  and  to  the  conditions  of  life  and  culture,  directing  and 
utilizing  their  borrowings  with  no  small  degree  of  originality  and 
inventiveness.  Throughout  there  has  been  constant  change,  and  an 
alternation  of  reception  and  rejection,  with  no  organized  attempt  to 
formulate  a national  philosophy.  Our  concern  now  turns  to  one  of 
these  periods  of  borrowing,  and  to  the  immigration  of  Kantian  phi- 
losophy to  the  United  States. 

Kant's  philosophical  writings  date  from  1766,  when  his  Dreams  of 
a Spirit  Seer  appeared,  marking  him  as  an  original  thinker.  After 
the  publication  of  the  Kritik  der  reinen  Yernunft  (1721,  second  edi- 
tion, revised  in  1787),  Kant's  reputation  was  established.  Upon  the 
foundations  laid  by  the  first  Critique,  the  Grundlegung  zur  Yeta- 
physik  der  Sit ten  (1785),  the  Kritik  der  praktischen  Vernnnft  (1J88), 
the  Kritik  der  Urtheilskraft  (1790),  and  the  Religion  innerhalb  der 
Grenzen  des  blossen  Vernunft  (1793)»  were  systematically  developed. 
These  works  which  form  the  most  significant  philosophical  product  of 
the  eighteenth  century  had  given  rise  to  the  influence  which  emanated 
from  the  study  of  the  Konigsberg  thinker  and  touched  the  life  of 
America  by  the  year  1800. 
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With  correspondence  between  American  and  German  scholars  a fact 

as  early  as  1709  in  the  case  of  Cotton  Mather, *9  and  with  direct 

contacts  with  the  German  Universities  established  through  the  Muhlen- 
20 

bergs  and  Kunze  by  1770*  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  there  was 
knowledge  of  the  German  philosophers  in  some  parts  of  the  United 

PI 

States  before  1800.  The  first  printed  reference  to  Kant,  however, 

dates  from  1793,  and  appeared  in  the  Monthly  Magazine  of  Phila- 
22 

delphia.  It  is  a tolerant  view,  comparing  Kant's  discoveries  with 

those  of  Copernicus,  based  upon  indirect  knowledge  of  the  Kantian 
23 

philosophy. 

The  Portfolio  brought  a notice  of  Kant's  philosophy  in  1801,  in 
a letter  from  an  American  visiting  in  Europe,  but  we  are  given  no 

?4 

hint  that  the  author  has  read  Kant's  own  writings.'  In  the  follow- 
ing year,  the  French  La  Decade  Philosophi que  served  as  a source  for 
an  article  called  "Observations  on  the  Philosophy  of  Kant."^  The 
New  England  Quarterly  Magazine  devoted  two  pages  to  this  discussion, 


^ Supra,  10. 

20 

Supra,  6-3,  and  13. 

21 

The  catalogue  of  the  John  Quincy  Adams  books  does  not  give  the 
date  of  acquisition  for  his  copy  of  Kant's  KrV;  nor  is  there  available 
such  information  concerning  the  books  of  Nisbet,  the  W3hlenbergs,  et 
al. 

22 

Quoted  in  Riley,  AT,  23^— 233*  The  Monthly  Magazine  not  avail- 
able. 

cf.  Riley,  232-233.  who  adds  that  this  tolerant  view  was  soon 
forgotten. 

24 

See  supra,  46n. 

25 

See  supra,  46n. 
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tut  the  general  tone  of  the  piece  is  French,  rather  than  American, 
and  we  note  it  only  in  passing.  These  "brief  notices  of  the  Kantian 
philosophy  were  indicative  of  some  interest  in  European  metaphysics, 
"but  they  do  not  bespeak  knowledge  of  the  primary  sources. 

By  1803.  however.  Miller  in  his  Retrospect  gives  quite  another 
picture  of  the  German  philosophies,  especially  that  of  Kant.  Miller's 
work,  however,  has  often  been  dismissed  without  critical  treatment  by 
historians  of  American  thought.  Here  is  the  first  mention  of  Kant's 
relation  to  Hume  and  Priestley.-0  He  notes  the  date  of  the  publica- 
tion of  the  "system  of  metaphysics  and  moral  philosophy,  which  has 

been  ever  since  gaining  ground  among  the  literati  of  Germany,  and  is 

27 

now  much  in  vogue  in  that  country."  Noting  the  publication  of  A.  F. 
M.  Willich's  translation  of  J.  C.  Adelung's  Elements  of  the  Critical 

Philosophy,  he  makes  mention  of  the  author's  extravagant  claims  for 
28 

Kant's  system.  After  quoting  from  London  Monthly  Review  for  1799. 
Miller  adds: 

The  disciples  of  this  celebrated  professor 
assure  us  that  their  system  is  so  profound  and 
extensive,  that  the  acutest  understanding  cannot 
tolerable  comprehend  it  by  less  than  a twelve- 
month's study;  and  to  become  a thorough  master 
of  its  subtle  and  recondite  principles,  requires 
the  unwearied  labour  of  many  years.  After  such 
a declaration,  it  would  be  presumptuous  for  one 
but  slightly  acaudnted  with  the  subject  to 
attempt  an  exhibition  even  of  the  outlines  of 
this  plan.  But  not  to  omit  all  notice  of  so 


26  Miller,  BREC,  II,  22. 

27  Ibid.,  II,  22. 

28  Ibid. , II,  22  and  22n. 
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celebrated  a system,  it  may  be  proper  to  state 
the  following  doctrines,  as  among  the  elementary 
principles  which  it  contains.  29 

The  summary  of  Kant's  system  presents  a number  of  interesting 
facts. Miller  deals  briefly  with  Kant's  view  "that  all  men  have 
a certain  innate  faculty,  consisting  in  the  capacity  of  the  soul  to 
receive  immediate  representations  of  objects";  giving  rise  ^"per- 
ceptions" in  a "two-fold  form,  suace  and  time";  a faculty  called 
"theoretical  reason,  or  speculative  understanding. " The  limitations 
of  this  faculty  are  nointed  out,  and  the  objects  which  are  perceived 
in  space  are  defined  as  "mere  phenomena"  without  external  existence, 
depending  upon  "established  laws,  and  real  principles,"  and  therefore 
partaking  of  "objective  reality."  Miller  senses  that  Kant  means  to 
say  that  existence  is  to  be  "perceived  in  space,  or  in  the  f orm  cf 
external  organization."  Kant  teaches,  according  to  this  summary, 
that  "the  nature  and  form  of  our  perceptions  are  determined  by  the 
nature  of  our  sensible  faculty,"  and  that  "the  form  of  our  thoughts" 
is  likewise  determined  by  the  nature  of  our  "theoretical  reason." 
Further,  it  is  held  that  when  knowledge  is  obtained  through  the 
senses,  the  same  "theoretical  reason"  gives  a form  to  the  matter 
perceived,  which  is  known  as  "a  pure  perception";  and  that  which 
determines  the  interconnection  of  observations  is  known  as  "a  pure 
notion,  or  category. " These  notions  may  be  analyzed  by  judgment 

29  Ibid.  II,  23. 

-5°  All  quotations  below  are  from  Miller,  BREC,  II,  24-26 . 
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into  "notions  of  quantity,  quality,  relation  and  modification,"  not 
being  deduced  from  "our  perceptions  and  experience,"  but  having  a 
prior  mental  existence.  Experience  is  held  to  be  the  "result  of 
their  combination  with  our  perceptions";  but  only  in  such  combination 
can  the  "pure  notions"  be  the  source  of  knowledge,  since  they  are 
mere  forms,  "without  any  independent  existence." 

Miller^  contends  that, according  to  Kant,  there  are  two  kinds  of 
propositions  with  which  the  mind  may  deal,  "analytical  and  syntheti- 
cal." The  former.  Miller  says,  "only  explain  or  illustrate  that  of 
which  we  have  already  some  idea";  the  latter,  "increase  our  knowledge, 
by  adding  something  new  to  our  former  idea  of  the  subject."  But  ex- 
perience is  basic  to  the  formation  of  any  "synthetical  proposition" 
which  refers  to  the  objects  or  matter  of  knowledge;  but,  "as  the 
forms  of  our  knowledge  are  independent  of  and  prior  to  our  experience," 
we  may,  conceive  such  notions  or  acquire  pure  science,  and  thus 
arrive  at  "universal  and  necessary  certainty."  This  is  the  status 
of  philosophy  and  pure  mathematics,  in  which  truth,  "abstracted  from 
matter,"  is  considered  only  "with  respect  to  the  forms  or  laws  of 
knowledge  and  volition." 

In  addition  to  this  statement  of  Kant's  "theoretical  reason," 
Miller  treats  of  the  "practical  reason,"  a faculty  which  impels  and 
directs  the  will.  He  interprets  Kant's  position  to  mean  that,  if 
the  practical  reason  did  not  exist,  moral  precepts  would  lack 

^ (Quotations  which  follow  are  from  Miller,  3REC,  II, 
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universality,  and  only  ’’particular  maxims"  would  obtain.  But  Kant's 
practical  reason  commands  ”our  implicit  obedience,  without  any  regard 
to  our  inclinations  or  views  of  advantage,"  even  when  its  universal 
laws  seem  in  opposition  to  what  we  believe  to  be  our  duty.  The  same 
practical  reason  leads  us  "firmly  to  believe  the  existence  of  the 
Deity,  and  of  a future  state  in  which  our  happiness  will  be  pro- 
portioned to  our  internal  worth."  This  Miller  contends  Kant  calls 
"rational  faith, 11  since  it  is  "independent  of  all  knowledge  of  its 
object."  This  final  contention  is  based  on  the  view  that  the  prin- 
ciples of  religion  are  "mere  postulates  of  practical  reason,"  and 
that  our  theology  alone  is  "really  founded  on  our  understanding," 
when  it  is  "moral  theology,  which  depends  on  moral  principles." 

Miller  brings  his  exposition  to  a close  with  the  observation 
that  his  own  presentation  will  undoubtedly  be  criticized  as  being 
"obscure  and  scarcely  intelligible."  Yet,  he  takes  refuge  in  the 
statement  of  “an  English  philosopher"  and  his  view  that  it  would 
require  the  finest  scholarship  to  make  a translation  or  a clear 
abstract  of  Kant's  system  in  English,  adding  that  intelligibility  is 
one  of  the  chief  criticisms  against  "the  rationality  and  truth  of 
the  Kantian  system."  The  final  judgment  of  the  Retrospect  is 
severely  critical,  but  it  deserves  our  attention.  It  reads  as 
follows: 

At  any  rate,  notwithstanding  all  the  unwearied 
pains  which  some  of  the  disciples  of  this  famous 
Prussian  have  taken,  to  rescue  him  from  the  im- 
putation of  being  one  of  the  sceptical  philoso- 
phers of  the  age,  the  most  impartial  judges  will 
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probably  assign  him  a place  among  those  meta- 
physical empirics  of  modern  times,  whose  theo- 
retical jargon,  instead  of  being  calculated  to 
advance  science,  or  to  forward  human  improvement, 
has  rather  a tendency  to  delude,  to  bewilder,  and 
to  shed  a baneful  influence  on  the  true  interests 
of  man.  32 

But,  after  this  stricture,  he  attempts  to  account  for  the  popu- 
larity of  the  Kantian  philosophy  among  the  Germans  particularly. 

Some  of  these,  he  asserts,  contend  that  Kant's  system  sets  limits  to 
the  scepticism  of  Hume,  and  at  the  same  time  refutes  and  overturns 
materialism,  fatalism,  and  atheism,  along  with  fanaticism  and  in- 
fidelity. Here  are  mentioned  several  of  the  distinguished  advocates 
of  the  Kantian  position,  including  Reinhold,  Schulze,  Schmid,  Jacob 
(sic),  Will,  Reimarus,  and  Adelung.  Among  the  opponents  of  the  sys- 
tem are  Herder,  Plattner,  and  Seele.  Miller  concludes  his  survey 
with  these  words: 

The  controversy  to  which  the  Critical  Philosophy 
has  given  rise,  as  it  has  produced  a multitude 
of  voluminous  publications,  so  it  will  long  be 
ranked  among  the  most  curious  and  interesting  of 
the  age . 33 

The  final  word  on  Kant  in  the  Retrospect  is  found  in  the  Addi- 
tional Notes  at  the  close  of  the  second  volume.  The  date  of  Kant's 
birth  is  mentioned,  as  is  the  fact  of  his  being  alive  in  1803.  A 
few  new  names  are  added  to  the  list  of  disciples  and  opponents.  Joh. 
Gotth.  Fuhte  (sic)  of  Jena,  Professor  Born  of  Leipsic,  Professor 


52  Miller,  BREC,  II,  27. 

^ Ibid.,  II,  28.  Miller  erroneously  places  Jacobi  among  the 
Kantians. 
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Beck  of  Rostock,  and  the  Rev.  George  Samuel  Mellin  of  Magdeburg, 

are  said  to  have  written  largely  and  ably  in  defence  of  the  Kantian 

doctrines;  while  Feder,  Eberhard,  Professor  Tiedemann  and  Professor 

Maas  have  been  conspicuous,  zealous  and  able  in  opposition  to  the 

system.^  A concluding  work  from  this  additional  note  is  in  order: 

His  philosophy  has  excited  almost  as  much  attention 
as  that  of  Wolfe  (sic)  did  eighty  years  ago,  and 
has  called  forth  the  talents  of  many  of  the  most 
eminent  men  of  Germany,  for  and  against  it.  35 

This  is  the  first  treatment  of  the  Kantian  philosophy  at  the 
hands  of  an  American.  Miller,  it  is  true  did  not  claim  to  be  an 
authority  on  German  philosophy,  but  he  had  contacts  with  the  Rev. 

Mr.  Will,  to  whom  he  acknowledges  his  indebtedness  for  materials  on 
German  thought.-^  There  is  also  a lengthy  letter  from  President 
Charles  Nisbet  of  Dickinson  College  to  Samuel  Miller,  dated  December 
16,  1800,  which  throws  additional  light  on  another  source  of  Miller's 
knowledge  of  the  Germans. ^7  In  this  letter,  Nisbet  mentions  the  rise 
of  Rationalism  in  Germany,  the  philosophy  of  Wolf  and  Leibnitz, 
various  German  scholars,  including  Tollner  of  Frankfort,  Steinbart 
(with  a note  on  his  book,  The  Philosophy  of  Christianity,  separated 

^ Miller,  3REC,  II,  452. 

55  Ibid.,  II,  452. 

^ Ibid.,  II,  271n.  Miller  owes  much  to  Will's  Historical  Ac- 
count of  the  Rise  and  Progress  of  Literature  in  Germany , published  in 
the  German  Museum  of  London.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Will  w~s  in  1803  the  minis- 
ter of  the  German  Calvinist  Church  in  the  City  of  New  York. 

37 


See  Miller,  MDN,  268-280. 
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from  Hypothesis.  ),  Basedow  of  Dessau,  Teller  of  Berlin,  Eberhard  of 
Ealle,  Ludke  of  Berlin,  Buscliing,  Spalding,  Semler,  Lessing  (and  his 
Wolfenbuttel  Fragments),  and  Mebius.-^8  He  notes  his  own  rather  wide 
reading  in  the  field  of  German  literature,  and  Miller  in  his  comment 
adds: 


In  the  perusal  of  the  foregoing  letter,  it  ought 
to  be  borne  in  mind  that  it  was  written  forty 
years  ago,  when  the  errors  and  leaders  of  the 
Rationalists  of  Germany  were  less  extensively  and 
familiarly  known  than  they  have  since  become;  and, 
of  course,  that  the  sketches  concerning  them  which 
it  contains,  were  then  of  greater  value  than  they 
would  be  now,  when  information  on  the  subject  is 
much  more  common.  Still  they  indicate  a mind  a- 
live  to  every  thing  which  had  a bearing  on  Re- 
ligion, in  every  part  of  the  world.  And,  probably, 
there  was  not  another  individual  in  the  United 
States,  at  that  time,  when  an  attention  to  German 
literature  had  gained  so  little  popularity  even 
among  the  literati  of  our  country,  who  kept  himself 
so  well  informed  concerning  every  important  move- 
ment in  that  country; a country  which,  ever  since 

his  day,  has  been  teeming  with  literary  and  theo- 
logical labourers  greatly  beyond  any  other  section 
of  our  globe;  and  which  has  excelled  all  others  in 
the  strange,  grotesque,  and  impious  productions  of 
the  press,  as  well  in  the  science  of  Mind,  as  in 
that  of  Theology.  39 

President  Nisbet  enjoyed  a wide  correspondence  with  leaders  of 
British  and  American  thought.  Among  his  regular  correspondents  was 
John  Erskine  of  Scotland,  whose  letter  of  October  29,  1791.  is  made 
interesting  by  a reference  to  a "package  of  books;  particularly  some 
new  works  from  Germany,"  which  he  hoped  Kisbet  would  enjoy. ^ 


58  Ibid.,  27 3-?79 • Cf.  Parker,  DMPR,  31+On. 

39  Miller,  MDN,  280-281. 

Miller  notes  that  Dr.  Erskine  was  "one  of  the  most  pious  and 
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However,  with  all  the  promise  which  attended  the  work  of  this  scholarly 
president  of  Dickinson  in  its  frontier  setting,  Nisbet  never  suc- 
ceeded in  passing  his  tolerance  on  to  others  in  any  marked  degree. 

He  once  evaluated  his  own  intellectual  pioneering  as  follows: 

I consider  myself  as  engaged,  with  others,  in  the 
inglorious  but  useful  labour  of  digging  under 
ground,  and  laying  the  foundation  of  a building 
that  may  rise  and  make  some  figure  in  another  age. 

Some  people  are  beginning  to  think,  and 

I hope  better  times  are  approaching,  4l 

These  early  notices  of  the  Kantian  philosophy  would  lead  one  to 

predict  an  increase  in  literary  materials  of  a critical  or  expository 

nature  during  the  coming  decade,  but  the  search  for  such  materials  is 

lip 

unrewarding.  Apart  from  one  brief  announcement  that  Kant's  influ- 

hx 

ence  was  waning  in  Germany,  J we  face  an  empty  void  for  about  ten 
years.  It  cannot  be  established  on  the  basis  of  evidence  at  hand 
that  any  of  the  German-Americans  in  the  Philadelphia  or  Hew  York  areas 
had  copies  of  Kant's  writings  at  this  time,  but  it  is  quite  in  order 
to  believe  that  men  of  the  scholarship  of  Kunze,  Will,  Dreyer, 


public  spirited  men  of  his  day."  His  correspondence  with  American 
clergymen  was  voluminous,  and  no  man  sent  more  books  to  Americans. 
Miller  believes  that  he  had  between  thirty  and  forty  correspondents, 
and  insists  that  he  sent  a racket  of  books  with  every  letter;  some 
for  libraries,  some  for  colleges,  and  some  for  his  friends,  including 
President  Edwards,  and  Nisbet.  He  was  a colleague  of  the  celebrated 
Dr.  William  Robertson  of  Edinburgh.  Cf.  Miller,  MDN,  194-195^.  and 
201. 

4 1 

Miller,  MDN,  175.  a letter  addressed  to  Mr.  James  Paton  of 
Scotland,  dated  January  10,  1787.  See  Ibid. , 166-175* 

1+2  See  supra,  46-47.  Cf.  Riley,  AT,  229-253. 

See  reference  to  the  Emerald  for  1806,  surra,  47. 
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Helmuth,  Gros  and  Hendel  knew  of  Kant's  philosophy  and  perhaps 
possessed  his  works  in  their  personal  libraries.^  The  Leipzig  Book 

45  46 

Hair  was  noted  by  Miller,  and  by  a number  of  the  periodicals,  and 
Kant's  works  were  accorded  a place  there,  so  that  men  with  interests 
which  bridged  the  Atlantic  might  very  easily  have  become  possessors 
of  the  famous  Critiques. 

Without  some  rootage  in  the  libraries  and  minds  of  some  Americans 
it  is  difficult  to  account  for  the  rise  of  Kantian  influence  in  the 

H 

years  following  1810.  Yet,  before  Madame  de  Stael's  descriptive 
treatises  on  German  life,  culture  and  philosophy  appeared,  certain 
Americans  were  interested  in  the  language  and  religious  philosophy  of 
the  Germans.  Foremost  among  these  we  mention  Joseph  S.  Buckminster,^ 
and  Moses  Stuart,  of  Boston  and  Andover,  respectively.  Yet  even  in 
the  case  of  these  New  Englanders,  we  ought  to  mention  the  presence  in 

Boston  of  Johann  Christoph  Hartwig  (1714-1796),  as  the  minister  of  a 
48 

Boston  congregation.  This  learned  German -American ' s interest  in 
education  is  best  illustrated  by  his  will  in  which  he  provided  for 
the  establishment  of  Hartwick  College,  for  the  training  of  men  for 


44 

This  conjecture  is  based  on  wide  reading  of  the  biographies 
of  the  men  listed,  but  since  their  books  are  not  accessible,  it  cannot 
be  proved  or  disproved  conclusively. 

45 


46 

47 


48 


Miller,  BREC,  387n;  and  supra,  48-49. 
Supra,  48-49. 

Supra,  42-43. 

See  Malone,  DAB,  VIII,  37O. 
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the  ministry.  There  can  "be  no  doubt  that  Hartwick  exerted  some  in- 
fluence in  favor  of  the  higher  forms  of  German  culture  from  1784  to 

49 

the  turn  of  the  century. 

Buckminster’s  place  in  the  process  of  American  assimilation  of 
German  philosophy  is  difficult  to  define.  It  has  been  pointed  out 
that  Buckminster's  travels  in  the  Rhine  country  in  1806,  and  his  in- 
terest in  German  Biblical  studies  led  him  to  master  the  language,-^ 
and  it  is  as  a carrier  of  these  general  cultural  and  religious  in- 
fluences that  we  place  him  in  this  study  of  Kant.  Buckminster  during 
these  years  was  a member  of  the  celebrated  Anthology  Club  of  Boston, 
and  the  pages  of  its  own  magazine,  the  M0nthly  Anthology-  devote  space 
from  1805  to  matters  of  general  interest  to  the  student  of  German. 

These  notes  on  the  Germans,  and  Buckminster's  personal  mastery  of  the 
language  gave  a certain  prestige  to  "German  literature."-^  If 
Buckminster  did  no  more  than  to  keep  alive  a scholarly  interest  in 
German  religious  literature,  he  at  least  paved  the  way  for  a critical 
approach  to  Kant,  whose  works  were  first  noted  in  America  by  religious 
leaders  and  scholars. 

His  address  "On  the  Dangers  and  Duties  of  Men  of  Letters"  was 
delivered  in  Cambridge  in  1809,  before  his  interest  in  German  religious 

49 

J The  fact  that  one  of  the  leading  German  ministers  in  the 
country  was  stationed  in  Boston  is  an  indication  that  there  must  have 
been  somewhat  of  a German  element  to  which  he  could  minister. 

5°  Supra,  42-44. 

Supra,  47. 

cp 

J Buckminster  was  the  leading  Boston  divine  of  the  period. 
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speculation  had  ripened.  It  is  a straightforward  review  of  American 
letters,  with  a plea  for  higher  literary  ideals,  with  such  as  "Frederic, 

who  gathered  around  him  the  great  men  of  his  age,  not  so  much  their 

53 

patron,  as  their  competitor,"  for  examples.  J The  address  closes  with 

a call  to  forsake  the  easy  roads  to  learning,  to  enlarge  the  libraries 

of  the  colleges,  and  to  he  willing  to  endure  patient  study  in  order  to 

54 

achieve  enduring  success.  The  whole  message  aimed  to  convince 
Buckminster's  scholarly  friends  in  Cambridge  that  American  educational 
methods  were  lax,  moribund,  and  unproductive.  It  is  true  that  he 
announced  no  definite  alternative  in  terms  of  a national  system  which 
might  be  imported  as  a substitute  or  successor,  but  his  work  during 
the  remaining  three  years  proves  conclusively  that  his  own  path  to 
productive  scholarship  lay  in  the  directions  takdn  by  the  Germans. 

His  articles  in  defence  of  German  scholarship  and  his  translations  of 
the  works  of  German  scholars  are  limited  to  biblical  studies,  and 
have  no  special  application  here.  Yet  they  do  open  a door  to  the 
German  language  and  to  the  use  of  its  fruitage  in  terms  of  all  that 
the  scholars  of  Germany  might  offer,  including  the  philosophy  of 
Kant  and  his  co-workers. 

During  the  days  that  Buckminster  was  awaking  to  the  worth  of  the 

Germans,  Moses  Stuart  (1780-185?)  of  Andover  was  finding  his  own  way 

55 

to  the  storehouses  of  German  scholarship. In  1810,  Stuart  was 

53  See  Buckminster,  SJB,  li-lxx;  especially  lviii. 

5^  Ibid. , lxvi-lxx. 

55  Stuart  was  a graduate  of  Yale  in  17?9»  a teacher  at  North 
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called  from  the  pastorate  to  the  chair  of  Sacred  Literature  at  the 
first  of  the  American  theological  seminaries,  founded  three  years 
earlier  at  Andover,  Massachusetts.  He  knew  no  Hebrew  at  that  time, 
and,  being  expected  to  teach  it  to  his  students,  set  about  the  task 
of  learning  that  difficult  language,  at  a time  when  there  was 
"probably  no  native-born  American  who  knew  enough  Hebrew  to  teach  it 
properly. In  his  search  for  a scholarly  Hebrew  work,  he  came  upon 
Gesenius's  Hebrew  Lexicon. 57  published  in  Leipzig  at  that  very  time, 
but  it  was  written  in  German.'  Undaunted  by  this  new  difficulty, 
Stuart  set  himself  to  learn  German  that  he  might  master  the  Hebrew, 
and  his  work  with  the  German  singled  him  out  as  the  first  of  American 
scholars  to  receive  the  praise  of  Germans  abroad.^  It  is  not  undue 
praise  of  Stuart  to  say  that  his  researches  and  translations  gave 
British  and  American  scholars  the  results  of  the  best  of  the  German 
philological  studies  of  Greek  and  Hebrew. 59  President  Thwing  calls 
Stuart  "the  father  of  Biblical  learning"  in  America,  and  states  that 


Fairfield  Academy  in  1800,  principal  of  a High  School  in  Danbury  in 
1801,  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1802,  a tutor  at  Yale  from  1802  to  1804, 
licensed  to  preach  under  President  Timothy  Dwight  in  1803,  ordained 
and  settled  as  minister  of  the  First  Church  of  Christ  (Congregational) 
in  New  Haven  in  1806.  From  1810  to  the  close  of  his  life  he  was 
identified  with  Andover,  as  teacher,  author,  translator,  and  friend. 

56  Cf.  Malone,  DAB,  XVIII,  174-175. 

57  Gesenius  (1786-1842)  published  this  work  in  1810-1812. 

5^  Friederich  A.  G.  Tholuck  (1799-1877),  the  modern  Pietistic 
apologist  of  evangelical  Christianity,  complimented  Stuart's  scholarly 
work.  Cf.  Malone,  DAB,  XVIII,  175. 

59  See  William  Adams,  "A  Discourse  on  the  Life  and  Services  of 
Professor  Moses  Stuart",  especially  page  26. 
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his  interest  in  this  field  quickened  the  intellects  of  scholars  in 
every  type  of  human  learning. 

It  was  the  interest  of  Stuart  in  German  thought  that  influenced 

6l 

James  Marsh  to  turn  to  German  Philosophy.  Professor  Torrey  of 
Vermont,  along  with  Wheeler  of  Dartmouth,  and  Way land  of  Brown,  sat 
in  the  first  Hebrew  class  at  Andover  which  copied  the  original  manu- 
script  of  Stuart's  Hebrew  Grammar. p Not  long  after,  the  press  of 
Oxford  University  published  the  work,  for  until  1821,  when  Stuart 
himself  imported  Hebrew  type,  there  was  no  American  printer  equipped 
to  print  such  a grammar.^  ^ Stuart's  early  interest  in  German  was 
confined  to  the  field  of  biblical  studies,  but  afterward  his  interest 
broadened  to  include  all  of  the  contributions  of  the  learned  scholars 
from  the  North  of  Europe. 

Soon  after  Buckminster's  death  in  1812,  and  running  parallel  to 
Stuart's  investigations  of  the  German  religious  studies,  new  influ- 
ences filter  through  from  Euroue.  These  are  noted  by  George  Ticknor 
(1791-1871)  in  his  Journals,  and  in  the  autobiographical  sketch 
printed  in  Hilliard's  collection  of  his  records  and  writings, and 

60  Thwing,  AGU,  7. 

61  Ibid.,  203. 

62  Adams,  DLSS,  26-27. 

6 ^ Malone,  DAB,  XVIII,  175. 

^ Hilliard,  Life,  Letters  and  Journals  of  George  Ticknor. 
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in  Long's  researches. ^5  The  record  of  Ticknor's  decision  to  leave 
the  law,  and  spend  two  or  three  years  of  study  in  Germany,  could  not 
have  been  as  simple  as  his  letters  make  it  appear.  Yet,  Ticknor 
himself  wrote  about  the  sources  of  his  knowledge  of  Germany  as 
follows: 


The  first  intimationf|I  ever  had  on  the  subject 
was  from  Mme.  de  Stael's  work  on  Germany,  then 
just  published.  My  next  came  from  a pamuhlet, 
published  by  Villers, to  defend  the  Univer- 

sity of  Gottingen  from  the  ill  intentions  of 

Jerome  Bonaparte,  the  King  of  Westphalia, 

in  which  he  gave  a sketch  of  the  University, 
and  its  courses  of  study..  My  astonishment  at 
these  revelations  was  increased  by  an  account 
of  its  library,  given,  by  an  Englishman  who  had 
been  at  Gottingen,  to  my  friend,  the  Eev.  Sanuel 
C.  Thacher.  I was  sure  I should  like  to  study 
at  such  a University,  but  it  was  in  vain  that  I 
endeavored  to  get  further  knowledge  upon  the 
subject.  I would  gladly  have  prepared  for  it  by 
learning  the  language  I should  have  to  use  there, 
but  there  was  no  one  in  Boston  who  could  teach 
me.  66 

At  about  the  same  time,  Edward  Everett  ( 179^-1865).  an  intimate 
friend  of  Ticknor,  made  the  decision  to  study  abroad.  Following  his 
graduation  from  Harvard,  in  1811,  Everett  had  acquired  an  elementary 
knowledge  of  German,  without  the  aid  of  an  instructor. ^ During  this 
period,  he  was  in  constant  correspondence  with  Professor  Stuart  of 
Andover,  who  suggested,  in  the  summer  of  1812  that  Everett  translate 


^ Long,  Literary  Pioneers. 

66  Hilliard,  LLJT,  I,  11. 

^ Everett  seems  to  have  had  more  resourcefulness  than  Ticknor. 
Yet  it  is  well  to  remember  that  the  social  groups  of  New  England  had 
definitely  fixed  limits,  and  Everett's  may  have  been  wider  than  Tick- 
nor's. However,  cf.  Ford,  BJQA,  30”31»  and  supra,  bLfl,  47n. 


Ill 


68 

Herder's  Briefe  das  Studium  der  Theologie  betreffend.  About  this 

work  of  Herder's  he  wrote,  "There  is  a vivacity,  a beauty,  an  enchant- 

69 

ing  something,  je  ne  sais  quoi , which  will  please  you,  I am  sure." 
Other  letters  follow,  complimenting  Everett  upon  his  progress  in  Ger- 
man; mentioning  his  translation  of  Lessing;  and  adding  that  his  own 
troubles  with  German  are  far  from  over,  since  "it  is  indispensable 
to  me  to  learn  the  German.  "7<')  Stuart's  offer  to  lend  his  valuable 
German  books  to  Everett  shows  his  sincere  interest  in  his  domestic 
and  foreign  friends,  When  Everett  was  ready  to  leave  for  Germany, 
Stuart  wrote  asking  his  assistance  in  adding  some  new  works  to  his 
library.  "I  hope  you  will  leave  no  spot  unexplored,"  for  a copy  of 
Kant's  philosophy,  he  maintains,  would  be  "a  great  curiosity . "7^  Yet, 
without  a copy  of  Kant's  works  in  his  library,  Stuart  was  able  to  turn 
young  Americans  toward  that  giant  among  the  Germans,  and  by  his  in- 
terest and  kindness  to  influence  a whole  generation  toward  the  horizon 
of  liberal  thought. 7^ 


68 

Letter  of  August  12,  1812,  in  the  Massachusetts  Historical 
Association  collection  of  Everett  manuscripts,  quoted  in  Long,  LP, 

63.  237. 

69 

Letter  of  March  16,  1813*  in  the  collection  above.  See  Long, 

LP,  64,  237. 

70  Ibid.,  64,  237. 

7 Letter  of  September  12,  1814,  in  the  collection  supra.  See 
Long,  LP,  64,  237. 

72 

Long  notes  that  during  1813-1814  Everett  received  a number  of 
letters  from  Stuart,  all  concerned  with  German  works.  On  July  9,  I8I3, 
he  whites  of  meeting  a Rev.  Mr.  John  H.  Dreyer  of  New  York,  educated 
at  Gottingen,  from  whom  he  had  recently  purchased  some  desired  German 
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Compared  with  Everett,  Ticknor  seems  to  have  made  the  study  of 
German  very  difficult  for  himself.  During  the  time  he  was  trying  to 


112 


find  a teacher  for  himself,  Everett  and  Stuart  and  possibly  Sidney 
Willard,  a professor  at  Harvard  from  whom  George  Bancroft  learned 
something  of  the  language  before  leaving  for  study  abroad,  were  find- 
ing their  ways  through  the  difficulties  of  German. ^ Ticknor' s ac- 
counts of  the  lack  of  grammars  and  dictionaries  was  exaggerated,  since 
both  had  been  published  in  the -United  States  by  1809.  It  remains  true, 

however,  that  German  was,  to  all  accepted  academic  purposes,  unknown 

74 

as  a discipline  in  most  American  colleges.  The  secluded  clergyman 
of  a frontier  village  frequently  possessed  more  German  works  than  did 
the  colleges  of  the  East.  The  curricula  of  the  established  colleges 
were  too  British  to  allow  serious  interruption  of  traditionally  ac- 
cepted schedules  of  study,  but  the  newly-formed  seminaries  followed 
the  example  of  Stuart  at  Andover,  and  welcomed  scholarly  research 


works.  A letter  dated  October  14,  1813  mentions  the  copy  of  Charles 
de  Tillers'  pamphlet  on  Gottingen  which  Everett  has  borrowed  and  read 
with  care.  It  is  interesting  to  attempt  to  reconstruct  the  network 
of  Stuart's  interests  at  this  early  date,  but  his  influence  has  been 
underestimated  by  Riley,  Becelaere,  Mttller,  Townsend,  et  al.  See  Long, 

IP,  237. 

Sidney  Willard's  efforts  to  learn  the  language  are  mentioned 
in  James  Russell  Lowell's  address  before  the  Modern  Language  Associa- 
tion in  1890.  Cf.  FMLA,  V,  51;  and  Long,  LP,  246. 

74 

See  supra,  47n  for  reference  to  Hamilton  and  Ehrenfried's 
Dictionary;  and  67“  for  mention  of  Ejne  Deut sche  und  Engli sche 
Gramrrl tik  (sic).  The  colleges  of  German  background,  aad  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania,  were  exceptions.  After  them,  Andover  appears  to  be 
the  first  institution  to  give  attention  to  German. 
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regardless  of  the  language  in  which  it  was  published. ^ 

The  influence  of  Ticknor  and  Everett  broadened  with  their  con- 
tacts in  Germany.  From  the  early  autumn  of  IS 15,  when  the  young 
Americans  settled  in  Gottingen,  until  Ticknor' s departure  in  March 
1817,  and  Everett's  graduation  with  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy 
in  September  of  the  same  year,  their  journals  and  letters  prove  them 
to  have  been  assiduous  scholars.^  Brief  holidays  allowed  for  travel 
to  the  important  centers  of  learning,  and  to  the  homes  and  offices  of 
the  leading  scholars  and  oolitical  figures,  but  on  the  whole,  both  of 
these  young  Americans  made  the  best  possible  use  of  their  opportunities 
for  research  and  study.  Everett  wrote  that  at  first  he  paid  attention 
to  the  Oriental  languages,  but  confined  himself  afterwards  almost 
wholly  to  philosophy. ^ Ticknor' s chief  joy  lay  in  the  Gottingen 
library  of  more  than  two  hundred  thousand  volumes,  which  was  so  ad- 
ministered that  students  were  allowed  to  draw  as  many  books  as  they 
desired,  and  to  keen  the®  as  long  as  they  were  needed. ^ Both  Everett 
and  Ticknor  mention  going  to  Hanover,  where  they  met  Count  Munster, 
Minister  of  State,  and  Professor  Martens  who  had  written  a book  on  the 


^ This  was  true  of  Gettysburg,  Hartwick,  Union,  and  Newton, 
especially. 

^ For  details  see  Hilliard,  LUT,  2 vols. , and  Frothingham, 

EEOS. 


77 


Everett,  EEOS,  38. 


78 


Hilliard,  LUT,  I,  7?, 


and  passim. 
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"Law  of  Nations,  much  read  in  America. "79  Ticknor's  time  was  given 
over  mainly  to  Greek,  undet  the  excellent  tutelage  of  Schultze  (1789- 

go 

1817),  whose  work  was  continued  by  Bouterwek  after  his  death. 

The  writings  of  Ticknor  and  Everett,  as  they  appear  in  the  pages 
of  the  North  American  Review,  beginning  with  Letters  from  a Eriend  in 

gl 

Germany  in  1816,  are  important  contributions  to  the  gradual  German- 

American  acculturation.  These  general  references  to  German  literature, 

philosophy  and  research,  however,  were  far  less  important  in  the  actual 

commingling  of  cultures  than  the  large  stocks  of  German  books  which 

the  young  Americans  sent  back  to  Harvard,  to  the  University  of  Vir- 

82 

ginia,  and  to  important  American  scholars.  These  books  became  a 
bulwark  which  bolstered  the  enthusiastic  apostrooh.es  of  many  exuberant 
young  scholars  on  their  return  from  abroad,  and  a foundation  uoon 
which  the  inspired  pupils  of  the  next  generation  might  begin  to  build 
a new  American  philosophy. 

Both  Ticknor  and  Everett  mention  Kant’s  writings,  though  neither 

8 7 

attempts  an  analysis  or  critical  survey  of  any  specific  works.  ^ Even 


^ Everett,  EEOS,  38-40,  and  Hilliard,  LLJT,  I,  77-78. 

80 

Hilliard,  LLJT,  I,  81n,  and  70-120  for  numerous  references  to 
other  Germans  with  whom  he  studied. 

81  ^ 

Supra,  50  and  the  treatment  of  literature  to  1815. 

82 

See  Goodnight,  GLAM,  13;  L.  Viereck,  German  Instruction  in 
American  Schools , passim;  and  B.  A.  Hinsdale,  "Foreign  Influence  on 
Education"  in  Rep,  of  the  Comm,  of  Ed. , I (18^7-18G8),  6?7ff - 

8 ^ 

Long,  LP,  16,  26  are  references  to  Ticknor;  Frothingham,  EEOS, 
54  is  a reference  to  Everett;  Long,  LP,  238n  is  another  note  on 
Everett’s  mention  of  Kant's  philosophy;  Hilliard,  LLJT,  I,  96—99 - 
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Everett's  interest  in  philosophy  is  overshadowed  ty  his  intense  love 
for  Goethe's  work.  Ticknor 's  writings  partake  of  the  spirit  of 
German  philosophy,  but  he  cannot  be  called  a philosopher  in  any  real 
sense. The  continuing  influence  of  Everett  and  Ticknor  is  in 
historical  studies,  and  in  American  education,  where  they  have  "taken 

our  whole  American  educational  system  away  from  the  English  tradition, 

86 

and  substituted  German  methods."  But,  when  all  ithis  has  been  said, 
we  must  admit  that  these  two  young  scholars  were  looked  upon  as  com- 
petent interpreters  of  German  philosophy  upon  their  return  home.  In 
fact,  their^years  abroad  had  cast  an  intellectual  halo  of  sufficient 
brilliance  about  them,  that  Emerson  wrote: 

Edward  Everett  had  in  my  youth  an  immense  ad- 
vantage in  being  the  first  American  scholar  who 
sat  in  the  German  universities  and  brought  us 
home  in  his  head  their  whole  cultural  methods 
and  results.  87 

This  word  could  not  have  been  written  about  either  Everett  or  Ticknor, 
but  only  about  both,  since  they  were  friends  before  leaving  for  Ger- 
many, where  they  worked  together  almost  constantly,  a.nd  were  close 

gg 

friends  until  Everett's  death  in  1865. 


OH  It  was  Everett  who  first  suggested  that  Goethe  present  a s&t 
of  his  works  to  Harvard,  but  Cogswell  who  finally  completed  the 
transaction.  Cf.  Long,  LP,  69“70. 

^ It  is  difficult  to  define  the  term-  philosophy  as  applied  in 
this  period. 

86 

See  Higginson  in  Atlantic  Monthly,  VI,  449-456. 

Emerson  Journals , VIII,  ??5* 

gg 

Etaerson  wrote  without  complete  evidence  here,  for  both  Everett 
and  Ticknor  sailed  for  Europe  in  1814,  and  returned  to  Boston  in  1819. 
If  his  statement  is  true  of  Everett,  it  is  equally  true  of  Ticknor. 
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Even  before  the  return  of  the  first  Americans  from  abroad,  and  the 
addition  of  thousands  of  German  books  to  the  Harvard  Library,  the 
University  in  Cambridge  took  on  the  aspect  of  a oreparatory  school  for 
the  German  Universities.  All  eyes  were  turned  in  that  direction,  and 
a small,  but  steady  stream  of  students  left  Harvard  and  New  England 
each  year  to  add  the  learning  of  the  Germans  to  their  rather  scanty 
store  of  knowledge.^  In  this  procession  came  such  scholars  as  Cogs- 
well, Thorndike,  Bancroft,  Hedge,  Preble,  Longfellow,  Hodge,  Stuart, 
and  Henry  Boynton  Smith,  to  mention  only  a few  of  the  early  voyagers. 
They  caught  the  vision  either  from  their  independent  reading  of  Ger- 
man works,  or  else  followed  the  advice  of  Ticknor  and  Everett,  who 
regarded  training  in  the  German  universities  almost  indispensable  to 
the  future  well-being  of  the  American  people. 

But  the  question  of  Kantian  influences  ought  not  be  forgotten  in 

all  this  discussion  of  Americans  abroad  and  returning  home  from  their 

broadening  intellectual  experiences.  It  can  only  be  replied  that  if 

Kant  and  German  metaphysics  were  not  first  in  the  thinking  of  the 

returning  scholars,  they  did  have  high  regard  for  German  philosophy 

in  general.  In  one  of  Ticknor1 s letters  to  Edward  T.  Channing,  he 

attempts  to  answer  some  of  V/illiam  Ellery  Channing' s questions  about 

German  Metaphysics.  He  wrote: 

Erom  1790  to  1800  Kant  ruled  unquestioned  through 
all  of  Germany.  For  three  or  four  years  succeed- 
ing, Fichte  was  the  lord  of  the  ascendent,  till 


Cf.  Everett's  advice  to  Bancroft  to  study  in  Europe,  with  John 
Adams's  insistence  unon  American  training  in  Century  Magazine,  XXXIV, 
1+34-1*40. 
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Schelling  pushed  him  from  his  stool,  and  kept  it 
a few  years.  But,  "before  1809  had  closed,  a re- 
bellion of  common- sense  through  the  land  had  dis- 
persed them  all,  and  since  that  no  one  has  suc- 
ceeded to  their  influence.  Of  their  systems  it  is 
not  necessary  to  speak.  It  is  only  necessary  to 
know  that  Fichte  and  Schelling  divided  the  system 
of  Kant,  and  that  the  one,  by  pushing  his  idealism 
too  far,  in  the  German  phrase,  made  Nature  inde- 
pendent of  God,  or  undeified  Nature;  while  the 
other,  being  a man  of  poetical  feeling,  went  into 
the  other  extreme,  and  almost  identified  God  and 

Nature, so  that  before  the  defeat  of  Kant's 

system  as  a whole,  and  then  in  both  parts  separate- 
ly, his  school  came  to  a total  bankruptcy.  In 
this  state  you  must  now  consider  German  meta- 
physics, taken  as  a system,  or  a collection  of 
systems,  and  in  this  state  they  must  remain  till 
some  man  of  high  talents  comes  forward,  like 
Kant,  at  once  to  destroy  and  to  build  up.  90 

Ticknor  continues,  and  traces  the  life  and  activity  within  the  body 

of  German  Metaphysics  to  Kant,  Fichte  and  Schelling.  He  describes 

the  present  attitude  of  Germans  in  metaphysical  speculation  as  a 

"vehement  exertion  which  is  now  making  to  have  all  sciences  and  all 

knowledge  reduced  to  ohiloso^hical  systems,"  and  secondly  as  "an 

extreme  unwillingness  to  receive  any  new  system. These  two  causes 

lie  at  the  root  of  the  downfall  of  the  Kantian  system,  says  Ticknor, 

and  yet  in  Kant's  work,  and  that  of  his  followers,  lie  the  ways  to 

"thorough,  deen,  and  acute"  thinking,  though  sometimes  it  is  a bit 


"cautious"  too.  The  result  is  eclecticism,  a quality  to  be  found  in 


every  philosopher  in  Germany  in  Ticknor 's  day. 


9? 


% 


90  Hilliard,  LUT,  I,  96. 

91  See  Ibid.,  96*99. 


9? 

Ibid.,  97-98.  Ticknor  points  out  that  he  does  not  mean  that 
Kant,  Fichte  and  Schelling  are  comoletely  forgotten,  but  only  in 
ecliose. 
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Ticknor's  advice  is  that  farther  details  of  German  philosophy  be 
sought  from  Madame  de  Stael‘s  writings. ^3  But,  without  being  a pedant, 
he  tries  to  account  for  the  differences  between  English  and  German 
metaphysics.  He  feels  that  in  English  life,  people  and  government 
have  reacted  so  long  upon  each  other  as  to  produce  a constitutional 
bias  in  favor  of  the  practical  and  the  immediately  useful.  In  Ger- 
many, to  the  contrary,  science  and  philosophy  are  out  of  touch  with 
the  practical  affairs  of  government,  and  in  seclusion  the  theoretical 
comes  to  its  exalted  place.  Thus  Ticknor  accounts  for  the  rise  of 
works  of  Locke,  Hartley  and  Priestly  in  England,  and  the  works  of 

94 

Xant,  Fichte  and  other  idealists  in  Germany. 

His  final  judgment  of  the  German  system  is  twofold.  First,  it 
grants  "an  extreme  freedom,11  or  "latitudinarianism  in  thinking, 
speaking  and  writing,  and  teaching  on  all  subjects,  even  law,  religion, 

and  politics,  with  the  single  exception  of  the  actual  measures  of 
95 

government."  This  freedom  is  the  most  perfect  that  can  be  imagined, 
and  reveals  itself  in  German  works,  but  especially  in  German  Meta- 
physics. The  second  quality  of  the  German  system  is  '‘an  extreme 
mental  activity,"  produced  by  the  demand  for  complete  mastery  of  the 
great  philosophy  of  the  past  in  order  to  develop  an  adequate  philoso- 
phy for  the  present.  Those  who  would  write  on  philosophical  subjects 


91  »l 

^ J Madame  de  Stael's  Germany  was  published  in  Hew  York  in  1814. 
^ See  Hilliard,  LUT,  98-99. 

95  Ibid.,  99. 
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in  Germany  must  write  on  a broad,  systematic  plan,  and  in  a dis- 
criminating, philosophical  spirit.  This  is  Ticknor's  survey  of 
German  philosophy.  It  mentions  Kant  only  in  the  setting  of  the 
whole  of  German  metaphysics,  yet  it  was  sufficient  to  send  Channing 
back  to  his  study  in  search  of  further  materials  on  the  German 
thinkers,  including  Kant  himself. ^ Services  like  this  were  the 
common  result  of  letters  from  Germany,  and  the  influence  of  men  like 
Ticknor,  Everett,  Bancroft,  Stuart,  Hodge,  Hedge,  and  Smith  multi- 
plied immeasurably  after  their  return  from  the  German  journey. 

The  state  of  American  thought  at  the  time  of  the  return  of  the 
first  Americans  to  study  in  the  German  universities  was  not  such  as 
to  accept  Kant  and  Kantianism  with  open  arms,  or  open  minds.  But  the 
opposition  bowed  before  the  superior  scholarship  of  the  German-t rained 
minds,  and  with  the  first  of  Everett's  and  Ticknor's  lectures  at 
Harvard  in  1819,  the  Yard  became  aware  of  the  incontestable  superi- 
ority of  German  philosophy  and  literature.  And,  lest  it  be  forgotten, 
let  it  be  said  again,  that  back  of  this  movement  stands  one  of  the 
forgotten  figures  of  American  cultural  and  philosophical  history, 

Moses  Stuart,  who,  when  he  could  not  make  the  trin  to  Germany  as  one 
of  the  first  of  the  Americans,  stepped  aside,  giving  advice  and  aid 

^ A letter  from  Arthur  Maynard  Walter,  who  is  mentioned  in 
Buckminster's  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Address  of  1809  as  dying  before  his  time, 
to  William  ^llery  Channing  , mentions  Coleridge,  and  Weishaupt  (the 
founder  of  the  Order  of  the  Illuminati  in  1776,  a professor  at  the 
Bavarian  Institute  at  Ingolstadt),  and  adds,  "I  suppose  in  conformity 
with  his  wishes  you  are  studying  German  in  order  to  be  able  to  com- 
prehend the  mysteries  of  the  institution,  which  are  so  sublime  that 
the  English  language  sinks  under  their  weight."  See  Channing,  MEM, 

I,  116-117. 
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to  those  more  fortunate  than  himself.  Without  this  pioneering  spirit, 
and  others  like  him,  there  would  have  been  no  Everett  and  no  Ticknor 
to  make  the  trip  to  Gottingen  in  1814,  and  without  these  choice 
spirits,  the  second  stage  in  the  infiltration  of  the  German  philo- 
sophical influences  would  never  have  been  a reality.  With  them,  and 
through  them,  we  enter  now  the  third  stage  of  our  study,  the  years 
extend  from  1819  to  1840,  and  the  new  figures  to  be  introduced  include, 
besides  Americans,  the  names  of  Pollen,  Beck,  Rauch,  Lieber,  and 
Schmucker,  all  masters  of  German  speech  and  thought. 

To  attempt  a full  discussion  of  the  contributions  of  the  first 
of  the  German-Americans  to  American  philosophical  speculation  would 
be  out  of  place  here.  But,  to  deal  with  their  services  briefly  is 
most  difficult,  considering  the  far-reaching  implications  of  their 
teaching  and  writing.  Their  lives  influenced  thousands  of  students 
in  the  leading  universities  and  colleges  of  the  land.  Their  writings 
reached  out  to  millions.  Their  influence  was  felt  even  in  public 
affairs  and  in  government.  They  released  the  pent-up  energies  of 
Americans  and  turned  them  into  the  channels  of  liberal  education, 
tolerant  political  theory,  and  reasonable  philosophy.  Such  then  are 
the  elements  of  the  heritage  passed  on  to  an  American  nation,  just 
coming  of  age,  in  the  years  from  1819  to  1840,  and  beyond. ^ 

At  the  very  time  that  Ticknor  and  Everett  were  returning  from 
their  German  university  experiences,  Charles  Theodore  Christian 
Pollen  (1796-183Q)  and  Charles  Beck  (1798-1866)  were  involved  in  the 


97 


Cf.  Faust,  GEUS;  Schrader,  GMA;  and  Riley,  AP. 
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student  uprisings  in  their  homeland.  Both  fled  from  Germany,  and 
took  passage  for  America,  landing  in  New  York  in  1824,  where  they 

sought  the  aid  of  Lafayette,  who  was  touring  the  scenes  of  his 
98 

earlier  triumph.  Lafayette  brought  the  plight  of  these  two  young 
scholars  to  the  attention  of  Ticknor,  who  took  great  pains  to  locate 
them  in  and  about  Philadelphia  in  1825,  but  to  no  avail,  until  with 
the  assistance  of  Mr.  John  Vaughan  and  an  unknown  Swiss  shopkeeper 
they  were  found,  preparing  to  leave  for  western  Pennsylvania  as 
hired  farm  hands.'99  They  willingly  prepared  statements  of  their 
training  and  academic  history,  written  in  correct  and  fluent  Latin, 
since  neither  was  able  to  write  in  French  or  English.  Dr.  Beck  was 
placed  in  the  Round  Hill  School  in  Northanpton,  Massachusetts,  as  a 
teacher  of  German  and  Latin,  beginning  his  work  there  in  1825.  Follen 
was  at  once  recommended  as  an  instructor  in  German  in  Ticknor' s de- 
partment at  Harvard. 

Of  Beck's  work  at  the  Round  Hill  School  we  know  little  except  the 
references  culled  from  Cogswell's  manuscripts  and  letters  as  reported 
by  Long.^*  Follen's  work  at  Harvard  was  most  gratifying  to  Ticknor, 
who  wrote  of  his  first  year  as  follows: 

98  See  Hilliard,  LLJT,  I,  351-35?;  and  Peabody,  HR,  116-12 6. 

99  Hilliard,  LLJT,  I,  351-352. 

TOO 

w Hilliard,  LLJT,  I,  352;  Peabody,  HR,  116-117.  Cf.  Follen's 
Works,  especially  volumes  3 and  5- 
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See  Long,  LP,  77“107;  240-245. 
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Our  German  teacher.  Dr.  Follen,  was  formerly 
Professor  of  Civil  Law  at  Basel,  a young  man 
who  left  his  country  from  political  troubles. 

He  is  a fine  fellow,  an  excellent  scholar, 
and  teaches  German  admirably.  He  will  lecture 
on  the  Civil  Law,  in  Boston,  in  a few  weeks.. 

...He  is  a modest,  thorough,  faithful  German 
scholar  who  will  do  good  among  us,  and  be 
worth  your  knowing.  102 

During  these  first  years,  Follen  formed  a friendship  with  William 
Ellery  Channing,  which  increased  his  influence  in  the  Boston  area 
tremendously.  Eis  first-hand  knowledge  of  the  great  German  thinkers 
led  to  his  appointment  as  instructor  in  the  Harvard  Divinity  School 
in  the  fields  of  Ecclesiastical  History  and  Ethics,  where  his  lectures 
in  the  latter  discipline  were  pronounced  "of  unexcelled  excellence."1^' 
In  1828,  Follen  entered  the  Christian  ministry,  and  byr  1830  his  repu- 
tation as  a preacher  had  earned  a call  to  the  strong  First  Church  of 
Newburynort.  This  offer  he  declined,  believing  that  his  apuointment 
to  the  permanent  chair  of  German  Literature  in  Harvard  College  was 
certain.  But  in  1835*  Follen  resigned  from  the  college,  for  with  his 

professorship  terminated  because  of  the  lack  of  funds,  he  had  no  means 
104 

of  adequate  sunport.  From  that  year  until  his  death,  he  lectured, 
preached  and  performed  some  literary  work.  But  the  ministry  was  his 
chief  concern  now,  and  it  was  on  the  journey  from  New  York  to  East 


102  Hilliard,  LLJT,  I,  352. 

The  appointment  was  in  1828.  Cf.  Follen,  Works,  III  on 
Moral  Philosophy. 

104 

Follen  left  Harvard  in  1830  to  lecture  in  Boston,  but  re- 
turned to  become  Professor  of  German  Literature  in  I83I,  the  occasion 
of  his  famous  Inaugural  Address.  Cf.  E.  L.  Follen,  Life  of  Charles 
Follen. 
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Lexington  to  preach  the  dedication  sermon  of  the  church  which  had 

105 

chosen  him  pastor,  that  he  lost  his  life. 

The  lasting  influence  of  Follen's  work  at  Harvard  and  in  Boston 
can  best  be  estimated  by  noting  that  his  Deutsches  Lesebuch,  first 
published  in  single  sheets  in  roman  type  in  1825.  then  in  book  form 
in  1826,  ran  to  ten  editions  in  the  years  to  1845.'  His  German  Grammar 
aupeared  in  1828,  to  take  the  place  of  Noehden 1 s Grammar  which  was 
used  in  the  first  Harvard  classes.  The  interest  of  New  England  scholars 
in  German  thought  was  advanced  irameasureably  by  Follen's  Inaugural  of 
1831.  This  address,  patterned  after  the  German  inaugural  dissertations, 
attracted  the  attention  of  many  leaders  of  thought,  among  them  John 

Qpincy  Adams,  Edward  Livingstone,  James  Marsh,  Moses  Stuart,  and  the 

106 

German-trained  professors  at  Harvard  and  Round  Hill  School.  It  was 
a clear  presentation  of  the  varieties  of  German  literature,  setting 
forth  their  claims  to  a nlace  in  the  sun.  It s purpose  was  two-fold: 
first,  to  give  insight  into  a relatively  unknown  field  of  literature; 
and  second,  to  present  a philosophical  apnroach  to  the  study  of  the 
German  language  and  its  literary  forms. 

If  the  mere  mention  of  Kant's  name  is  important  in  establishing 
his  growing  influence,  it  can  safely  be  said  that  Follen's  work  is 

105 

For  detailed  information  on  Pollen's  life  and  work  consult 
E.  L.  Follen's  Life  of  Charles  Follen,  published  in  1844. 

10^  Cf.  Long,  IP,  44,  234;  and  Follen,  LCF,  passim.  The 
Inaugural  itself  was  nublished,  and  widely  read  throughout  the  land. 

Not  long  after  various  "sketches  of  German  literature"  began  to  aouear 
in  the  journals.  Cf.  supra,  52-71* 
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the  most  important  of  any  individual  in  the  United  States  from  1825 
to  1330,  for  the  writings  and  utterances  of  the  first  teacher  of 
German  in  Harvard  College  abound  in  such  references. Not  only  does 
Follen  refer  to  Kant,  but  he  deals  with  his  writings  in  such  a way  as 
to  give  the  impression  that  he  has  had  first-hand  contact  with  the 

living  interpreters  of  the  Konigsberg  philosopher  and  his  con  tern- 
108 

poraries.  In  Follen,  Kant  comes  into  American  life  for  the  first 
time  by  way  of  a German-American  who  is  a teacher  in  one  of  the  leading 
colleges  of  the  land,  and  in  such  a way  that  he  will  remain  the  per- 
manent possession  of  Americans  who  have  been  thoroughly  trained  to  the 
10Q 

difficulties  of  German.  y 

Follen' s influence  upon  Channing  (1780-1842)  and  Stuart  is  too 
often  passed  by  without  a word,  yet  Channing' s presentments  of  re- 
ligious thought  in  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  were  sufficient 
to  rank  him  among  the  leading  thinkers  of  his  day,  and  Stuart's  work 
likewise  gained  international  recognition.  Channing  wrote  on  February 
1,  1841: 


Cf.  Follen 's  Works,  5 volumes,  especially  volumes  3 an^  5* 

ing 

See  Peabody,  HR,  11J-118;  and  Follen 's  Works,  volumes  3 and  5* 
109 

The  teachers  of  German  at  Harvard  who  preceded  Follen  in- 
cluded Frederick  Gustorf  (Private  Teacher  of  German  in  1820),  and 
before  him,  Meno  Poehls,  to  whom  "permission  to  give  private  lessons 
in  German  to  such  students,  graduates  and  under-graduates,  as  may 
attend  him,"  was  granted  in  1816,  according  to  Long,  LP,  233n»  quoting 
the  Harvard  College  Records.  Yet,  Peabody  in  HR,  says  that  he  knew 
of  "but  two  or  three  persons  in  New  England  who  could  read  German"  in 
1825.'  Cf.  supra,  109f. 
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The  loss  of  Dr.  Pollen  is,  indeed,  one  of  the 
greatest  bereavements  of  ray  life.  In  his  case, 

I had  found  that  spiritual  ties  may  be  as  strong 
as  those  of  nature.  He  was  one  of  the  few  men 
who  won  my  heart  and  confidence  at  first.  I saw 

almost  intuitively  that  he  was  a true  man, 

that  he  had  an  unconquerable  force  of  soul  joined 

with  the  sweetest  affections, that  he  was  not 

the  slave  of  opinions  or  circumstances,  but  that 
he  obeyed  freely  a divine  law  in  his  soul.  He 
has  done  me  good.  110 

This  high  regard  for  Pollen  is  evident  in  other  works  of  Channing, 
and  leaves  no  doubt  of  Follen's  high  service  to  the  cause  of  the 
church,  the  school,  and  the  state.  Rowland  0.  Hazzard  has  listed 

HP 

Channing  among  the  "poetic  order  of  philosophic  minds, " yet 
possessing  in  a high  degree  "logic  in  its  highest  form,  of  strong 
grasp  of  central  principles,  natural  method,  detailed  application  of 
laws,  and  exact  statement . Channing  sincerely  believed  that 

Pollen  was  an  apostle  of  freedom  and  of  right,  and  followed  his 
leadership  in  these  matters.  If  Channing* s high  place  as  a liberal 
leader  entitles  him  to  honor  as  a champion  of  peace,  of  labor,  of 
education  and  of  a reasonable  religion.  Pollen  too  is  praised,  as  are 
the  great  spirits  of  German  philosophical  thought  to  whom  the 


110  Channing,  MEM,  III,  31 5- 316. 

Cf.  Channing,  "forks,  V,  ?48-?59. 

112  Quoted  in  Channing,  MEM,  III,  464n. 
115  Ibid.,  Ill,  464-465. 
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German  “American  introduced  Ms  friend. 


114 


There  is  little  upon  which  to  base  the  dependence  of  Stuart  of 

Andover  upon  Follen,  save  hits  of  corresnondence.  There  is,  for 

example,  the  letter  of  August  29,  1829,  written  by  Follen  to  Dr.  Beck: 

I have  this  morning  returned  from  a journey 
to  Andover.  I saw  Professor  Stuart  and  the 
institution.  The  arrangements,  as  far  as  they 
meet  the  eye,  are  good.  More  German  books  in  the 
library  than  anywhere  in  the  country.  115 

The  implication  of  this  excernt  is  two- fold.  Follen  has  undoubtedly 

been  called  to  Andover  to  examine  its  equipment,  which  he  discovers  to 

be  in  good  order.  But  his  chief  interest  appears  to  be  in  the  numbers 

of  German  books  on  the  Andover  library  shelves,  which  are  above  the 

116 

thousands  in  the  Harvard  Library.  ° This  is  praise,  indeed,  for 
Andover,  coming  from  the  Harvard  professor  of  German,  and  a former 
Basel  professor  in  addition. 

The  other  materials  which  shed  light  on  Stuart's  relations  with 


Follen,  are  his  famous  Letters  to  Channing,  the  first  "On  the 


Channing  first  came  to  public  attention  with  the  preaching  of 
his  sermon  at  the  ordination  of  the  Rev.  Jared  Sparks  in  Baltimore  in 
1S19.  From  that  year  "the  Apostle  of  Unitarianism"  breathed  into 
American  religious  and  pMlosopMcal  thought  "a  humane  spirit."  He 
is  known  for  his  Works,  in  six  volumes,  first  published  in  184 1-1843, 
of  which  11  editions  were  issued,  besides  countless  one-volume  editions 
of  selections.  Even  the  Memoir,  3 volumes,  published  in  1848,  saw 
several  editions  exhausted  in  a few  years.  These  facts  indicate  his 
influence  upon  his  own  day.  Cf.  Col.  Ency.  330;  and  J.  W.  Chadwick's 
W1 lliam  Sllery  Channing. 

115  Long,  IP,  237n. 

Cf.  supra,  115n. 
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Trinity,”  and  the  second  "On  Religious  Liberty.  "^*7  These  letters 
give  evidence  of  a thorough  mastery  of  the  German  philosophers  and 
and  their  works.  Stuart's  lists  of  the  German  thinkers  number  more 

than  fifty  of  the  leading  religious  and  moral  philosophers  as  well 
118 

as  metaphysicians.  Kant's  system  is  mentioned  frequently,  with 
the  confidence  of  one  who  has  read  and  studied  Kant  in  the  original, 

119 

and  in  the  very  centers  where  his  views  first  created  a stir. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  sound,  learned  mastery  of  the  leading  Ger- 
man thinkers  of  the  early  nineteenth  century,  Stuart  has  no  equal 

IPO 

in  the  American  nation.  His  contribution  to  the  infiltration  of 
Kantian  ideas  is  a large  one,  though  his  interests  never  centered 
upon  Kant  to  any  marked  degree.  Always  philosophical  in  his  approach 
to  the  problems  of  his  day,  his  primary  attention  was  given  to 
biblical  criticism,  and  as  an  interpreter  of  the  Bible  he  rested 
content  only  if  his  thinking  reached  out  into  every  avenue  of  human 
life  and  effort  affected  by  the  results  of  his  researches.  Those  who 
have  attempted  to  interpret  his  place  in  American  life  have  forgotten 
that  the  truly  great  scholar  of  the  Christian  Revelation,  may  rest 


117  Stuart,  MIS,  1-215,  and  301- 369. 

118 

Ibid.,  especially  Letter  V,  and  5^”75*  Mentioned  herein  are: 
Kant,  ftolfius,  Schelling,  Hegel,  Fichte,  Schleiermacher^  Rosenkranz, 
Goschel,  Conradi,  Marheineke,  Weisse,  Uitsch,  Dorner,  Lucke,  Lessing, 
et  al. 

HQ 

The  year  1826  was  the  highlight  of  Stuart's  life.  He  refers 
again  and  again  to  his  study  in  Germany  with  Tholuck,  Neander,  Hengs- 
tenberg,  Gesenius,  0.  von  Gerlach,  and  Rodiger,  not  mentioned  above. 

Follen's  testimony  concerning  Stuart's  books  applies  here. 

Cf.  supra,  126. 
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his  case  upon  his  metaphysical  speculations.  Here  Stuart  rose  above 
his  fellows,  for  even  when  he  saw  that  German  thought  was  "funda- 

1P1 

mentally  subversive  of  Christianity,"  he  could  still  say  that  he 

was  "under  great  obligations  to  them  for  the  instructions  they  have 
122 

given  me."  His  advice  to  critics  of  the  German  philosophers  was 

succinctly  and  clearly  put: 

Before  you  pronounce  sentence  upon  the  German 
expositors  and  critics  to  whom  I have  referred 
above,  I trust  you  will  give  them  a hearing. 

You  may  be  ready,  perhaps,  to  express 

your  surprise,  that  I should  comment  the  study 
of  such  writers  as  those  whom  I have  quoted. 

But  after  all,  if  a man  were  to  judge 

and  condemn  these  very  writers  by  a few  se- 
lections.... it  would  be  hasty. In  a 

word,  as  to  everything  literary  or  scientifical 
that  pertains  to  the  Bible,  who  can  enter  into 

competition  with  recent  German  writers?  

The  lover  of  acute,  thorough-going,  radical 
discussion,  will  lose  much,  if  he  does  not  cul- 
tivate an  acquaintance  with....  these  writers.... 

Truth  has  nothing  to  fear  from  examination.  123 

Views  of  this  nature  indicate  that  American  scholarship  was  becoming 

increasingly  independent  both  of  its  colonial  heritage,  and  of  its 

British  counterpart.  Stuart  led  the  way  to  a philosophicr  approach  to 

the  Germans.  He,  first  of  all  native  Americans,  read  Kant  without 

prejudice  and  bias.  Andover  was  showing  America  how  to  philosophize. 


Stuart,  MIS,  I83. 

Ibid.,  MIS,  I83.  A further  exposition  of  Stuart's  inter- 
pretation of  Hegel's  philosophy  will  follow  in  Chapter  IV. 

123 

Stuart,  MIS,  18U-187,  being  the  important  phrases  therein. 
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New  personalities  were  added  almost  daily  to  the  list  of 
Americans  interested  in  German  literature  and  German  philosophy.  In 

1?4 

1822,  George  Bancroft  (1800-1891)  returned  from  his  German  studies. 

At  Gottingen,  he  had  given  a good  account  of  himself,  hut  he  was  ever 
critical  of  the  Germans,  and  never  genuinely  enthusiastic  about  the 
university  it  self.  ^2^  After  taking  his  degree  as  Doctor  of  Philosophy 
in  1820,  he  went  at  once  to  Berlin,  where  the  time  was  spent  more 
profitably.  Here,  in  the  fast-growing  university,  sat  such  renowned 
scholars  as  Hegel,  Schleiermacher,  Wolf,  Buttmann,  and  Boeckh,  and 
with  them  Bancroft  seemed  content.  The  honor  of  sitting  as  the  first 
American  to  hear  Hegel's  famous  lectures,  belongs  to  Bancroft.  * 

His  comment  on  visiting  in  Hegel's  home  is  noteworthy,  for  he  con- 
cluded that  this  German  philosopher  was  "very  sluggish  for  one  of 

127 

Schlegel's  school.  But  it  is  not  well  to  form  hasty  judgments.” 

To  Everett,  he  wrote,  "I  took  a philosophical  course  with  Hegel.  But 

I thought  it  lost  time  to  listen  to  his  display  of  unintelligible 
128 

words.”  To  President  Kirkland,  he  wrote  of  Wolf  as  follows: 


12U 

Cf.  Long,  LP,  108-158;  and  for  general  purposes,  though  in- 
adequate for  his  European  study  see  M.  A.  DeWolfe  Howe,  Li fe  and 
Letters  of  George  Bancroft , 2 vols. , published  in  1908. 

125 

Long,  LP,  110-131.  Note  especially  the  letters  to  Norton 
and  Kirkland. 

126 

Long,  LP,  I3I-I32,  and  248.  Long  quotes  from  the  mss.  of 
Bancroft's  Journals. 
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Ibid.,  131. 


128  Ibid.,  248. 
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Ee  is  a genius  of  the  first  order;  one  of  the  few 
great  men  whom  it  has  been  my  lot  to  meet  in  Ger- 
many. Hated  hy  his  countrymen,  he  consoles  him- 
self with  the  consciousness  of  being  the  most 
learned  man  on  the  continent.  . . . But  Wolf  has 
neither  dignity  of  character,  nor  purity  of 
morals.  He  is  stubbornly  vain,  childish,  and 
licentious.  ...  He  is  now  the  laziest  man  I 
have  ever  seen;  rising  after  daylight,  and  going 
to  bed  at  nine.  129 

It  was  Schleiermacher  who  made  the  greatest  impression  upon  Bancroft, 

and  his  praise  of  this  learned  German  is  unstinted. He  speaks  of 

him  as  Ma  fine  philosopher , a rational,  candid,  liberal  divine,'1  and 

honors  him  "above  all  the  German  scholars,"  naming  "acuteness  and 

sagacity"  as  his  "grand  talents.  Schleiermacher ' s lectures  on 

the  science  of  education  sent  Bancroft  out  to  make  a thorough  study  of 

the  German  school  system.  His  impressions  were  vividly  reported  in  a 

letter  to  President  Kirkland; 

I need  not  say,  how  fine  the  schools  of  Prussia 
are;  they  are  acknowledged  to  be  the  finest  in 
Germany.  Here  in  Berlin  a great  many  new  ideas 
are  going  into  application;  and  the  indistinct 
forebodings  of  Pestalozzi,  and  the  eloquent  dis- 
courses of  Fichte  have  not  been  without  lasting 
fruits.  I need  not  assure  you  how  happy  I am 
in  having  an  opportunity  of  studying  the  science 
of  education  in  a city,  where  it  has  been  the 
subject  of  so  much  discussion  and  where  the 
Government  have  done  so  much,  have  done  every- 
thing they  could  do,  to  realize  the  vast  ad- 
vantages about  to  result  from  the  reform  in 


129 


Ibid.,  132. 
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Long,  in  IP,  points  out  the  contrast  between  Gottingen  and 

Eerlin. 
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Ibid.,  133. 
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131 


the  institutions  of  instruction.  13? 

But  when  the  enthusiastic  young  American  scholar  discussed  the  hope 
of  transferring  schools  of  the  German  pattern  to  America  with  von 
Humboldt,  Bancroft  wrote  the  following  in  his  Journal:  (recalling 

Humboldt ' s words ) 

You  would  be  able  to  imitate  all  the  forms,  and 
then  would  be  forced  to  gaze  and  wonder  how  it 
comes  that  the  effects  are  so  different.  The 
proposition  of  importing  German  learned  men  into 
America  is  not  a good  one.  The  eminent  men,  those 
of  very  distinguished  talents,  those  who  would  be 
able  to  do  good,  would  never  be  induced  to  quit 
their  country.  It  would  be  far  better  to  send 
out  young  Americans  to  be  trained  and  disciplined 
in  Germany.  133 

When  Bancroft  left  Germany,  the  second  of  the  contingent  to  study 
abroad,  he  carried  with  him  a lefter  from  von  Humboldt  to  Pictet  of 

Geneva,  speaking  of  him  as  Ha  young  American,  who  has  made  excellent 

134 

study  of  philology  and  of  philosophic  history  in  Germany.”  J 

But  Worcester  and  Cambridge  seemed  drab  to  young  Bancroft  on  his 
return  to  the  land  of  his  birth.  His  appointment  as  a tutor  in  Greek 

pleased  him,  but  he  really  desired  an  appointment  as  lecturer  in 
135 

History.  Bancroft  taught  much  more  than  Greek,  but  his  energies 
turned  ever  toward  change,  and  Harvard  was  not  ready  for  changes 
under  President  Kirkland.  As  a result  of  his  being  in  “trouble. 


Long,  LP,  133. 
133  Ibid.,  134. 

154  Ibid.,  139. 

135  Ibid.,  l4l. 
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trouble,  nothing  hut  trouble,"'1''^  at  Harvard,  he  resigned  at  the 
close  of  his  first  year,  and  identified  himself  with  the  Round  Hill 
School  in  Northampton,  which  he  and  a friend  set  about  to  establish 
during  1823*^^ 

1 78 

Joseph  Green  Cogswell  (1736-1871),  like  Bancroft  had  enjoyed 
the  opportunities  and  privileges  of  German  study  before  the  vision  of 
the  Round  Hill  School  came  to  realization.  Cogswell's  first  European 
tour  was  to  the  south  of  France  during  1815-1816,  following  which  he 
determined  to  follow  Ticknor  and  Everett  to  Germany.  In  his  care 
was  young  Augustus  -horndike,  a recent  Harvard  graduate  who  was  to 
complete  his  training  at  GSttingen,  and  then  travel  throughout 

Europe.  Late  in  the  autumn  of  1816,  these  pilgrims  arrived  at  the 

139 

university,  where  they  were  called  "die  neuen  Amerikaner."  ' Cogs- 
well's studies  were  carried  on  with  all  the  systematic  punctiliousness 
of  the  Gottingen  schedule,  and  yet  the  scholar  from  Harvard  enjoyed 
his  work  immensely.  In  fact,  he  added  special  instruction  in  the 
methods  of  the  German  libraries  from  Professor  Benecke,  who  passed  on 
to  the  first  American  student  of  this  science  the  store  of  knowledge 

Quoted  in  Long,  LP,  from  a letter  to  Eliot,  dated  May  10, 

1823. 

*37  Qf # Long,  LP,  142-146;  and  the  Prospectus  of  a School  to  be 
established  at  Round  Hill , Northampton,  Massachusetts,  published  in 
Cambridge,  1823. 

*3^  Graduated  from  Harvard  in  1806,  and  practiced  law  for  a year, 
returning  to  Harvard  as  a tutor  for  two  years,  succeeding  Everett  in 
this  position. 

139 


Long,  LP,  77. 
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pent  up  in  this  famous  and  well-organized  hook  reoository. 


140 


But, 


the  weight  of  systematic  studies  did  not  rest  will  on  this  roving 
spirit,  and  in  1817  he  set  out  for  Italy,  passing  through  Munich  and 
Vienna  on  his  way  to  Borne. 

During  1818,  Cogswell  toured  many  parts  of  Eurone  on  foot, 

visiting  the  famous  schools  of  Fellenberg  at  Hofwyl,  and  Pestalozzi 

lUl 

at  Yverdun.  After  further  wanderings  through  France,  England  and 
Scotland,  Cogswell  returned  to  Germany  that  Thorndike  might  perfect 
his  knowledge  of  German,  residing  this  time  in  Dresden,  where  the 
privileges  of  the  Royal  Library  gave  both  pleasure  and  profit  to  the 
interests  of  the  future  American  librarian.  In  the  end,  Cogswell 

it 

returned  to  Gottingen  to  receive  his  degree  as  Doctor  of  Philosophy, 

not  so  much  for  completing  any  requirements,  as  for  his  general  cultural 
142 

attainments.  Bancroft  wrote  to  President  Kirkland  of  Cogswell's 

place  in  the  university  of  Gottingen  as  follows: 

I think  that  I have  often  mentioned  how  high  a 
degree  of  reputation  Dr.  Cogswell  enjoys  here 
as  a man  of  science.  Every  day  gives  proof  of 
it.  Blumenbach  quoted  him  in  his  last  lecture 
before  the  royal  society.  Hausmann  speaks  of 
his  zeal  and  learning  in  a late  number  of  the 
Gottingen  Journal,  and  now  I see  last  week 


140  ViHers'  pamphlet  Coun  d'oeil  sur  les  unlversites  et  le 
mode  d'instruction  de  1 'Allemagne  nrotestante , uublished  in  Cassel 
in  1808,  tojd  the  story  to  Americans,  but  Cogswell  was  the  first  to 
study  the  Gottingen  system  itself. 

141 

Long,  LP,  84,  notes  the  reactions  to  these  visits. 

142 

The  story,  reconstructed  from  letters  and  documents,  is  well 
told  by  Long,  in  LP,  86-87. 
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Heeren  acknowledges  a favour  received  from 
"his  learned  friend."  These  are  public  testi- 
monies, such  as  a man  may  he  proud  of,  for  they 
come  from  three  of  the  most  celebrated  and  most 
refined  professors  of  Gottingen,  IU3 

But  all  these  honors,  giving  recognition  to  the  scholarly  at- 
tainments of  one  American  who  studied  in  Germany,  were  to  fade  into 
insignificance  when  compared  with  Goethe’s  growing  friendship  for 
Cogswell,  and  its  influence  upon  American  life  and  thought.  A fre- 
quent guest  in  Goethe's  home,  Cogswell  finally  persuaded  Goethe  to 

144 

forward  his  works  to  the  "University  of  Cambridge."  The  story  of 
their  reception  by  President  Kirkland,  and  of  the  subsequent  place  of 
Goethe's  writings  in  the  university  has  been  told  often. ^5 

Cogswell  accepted  an  appointment  as  professor  on  Minerology  and 
Geology  at  Harvard  in  1821,  and  added  to  these  duties  the  work  of 
librarian.  Tickncr  saw  Cogswell's  work  as  important,  commenting  upon 
the  changes  in  classification,  and  cataloguing,  and  adding,  "the 
library  is  in  fine  order.  It  is  arranged  on  the  same  plan  with  that 
at  Gottingen.  . . . but  the  Corporation  neither  comprehend  what  he 
has  done,  nor  respect  him  enough  for  his  disinterested  labor. 

So,  with  both  Bancroft  and  Cogswell  meeting  the  set  conservatism  of 
Harvard,  it  is  to  be  expected  that  retreat  from  their  newly-won 


Quoted  by  Long,  LP,  87,  from  a Bancroft  ms.  in  the  Massa- 
chusetts Historical  Society. 

144 


145 

146 


See  Long,  LP,  87-91. 

Ibid. , especially  90.  ?4ln. 

Ticknor,  LOC,  133-135,  and  Long,  LP,  92-93. 
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ideals  of  education  was  impossible,  necessitating  in  turn  quitting 
the  university.  But  the  work  of  Cogswell  was  to  bear  fruit  in  the 
near  future  at  Harvard,  where  research  facilities  were  soon  to  be 
accorded  a high  place  in  the  program  of  the  university. 

The  Round  Hill  School  was  important  for  two  reasons.  It  at- 
tempted to  set  up  an  institution  patterned after  those  of  Germany  in 
which  studies  calculated  to  foster  a liberal  education  were  to  be 
taught  with  new  emphasis  upon  science  and  the  modern  languages. 

Pupils  from  nine  to  twelve  years  were  to  be  admitted,  and  discipline 
was  to  be  administered  by  the  use  of  "persuasion  and  persevering 
kindness.  T he  complete  round  of  daily  occupation  for  all  students 

was  to  be  under  the  constant  control  of  the  masters,  but  the  goal  was 

l4g 

not  "laborious  students  only,  but  faithful  and  useful  citizens." 

The  emphasis  on  the  German  language  was  unusual.  Of  it  the  Pro- 
spectus contained  this  word: 

The  German  will  require  more  labor,  Its 
value  is  now  recognized,  and  while  we  can- 
not promise  to  teach  it  to  all  our  pupils, 
those,  who  are  distinguished  for  the  faculties 
requisite  for  acquiring  languages,  must  not 
be  left  without  the  possession  of  this,  which 
will  introduce  them  to  so  much  good  literature, 
accurate  thought  and  profound  erudition.  149 

These  emphases,  to  which  was  added  a full  program  of  healthful 

sports  and  gymnastic  exercises,  distinguished  the  school  from  the 


147 

148 

149 


Quoted  from  the  Prospectus  in  Long,  LP,  94. 

Ibid.,  94. 

Ibid.,  95- 
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150 

poorly  administered  American  preparatory  schools  of  the  period. 

But  there  was  another  distinguishing  mark  of  Round  Hill.  Its 
founders  sought  to  make  it  cosmopolitan  from  the  beginning.  Its 
student  body  was  recruited  from  "all  quarters  of  the  Union,"^*  and 
the  curriculum  was  collected  from  the  world's  learning,  without  re- 
gard to  nationality  or  origin.  Students  at  Round  Hill  were  not  only 
being  prepared  to  meet  Harvard's  regulations  or  requirements;  but  they 
were  being  introduced  to  ideals  of  life  and  learning  which  would  fit 
them  for  any  American  or  European  institution  of  higher  learning.  In 
a very  real  sense  Round  Hill  was  setting  the  pace  for  secondary  edu- 
cation in  the  United  States,  a challenge  accepted  a bit  later  by 
Barnard  and  Mann. 

152 

To  Round  Hill  came  Charles  Beck,  and  G.  H.  Bode,  a capable 
German  who  taught  Greek  and  German,  C.  C.  Eelton  in  Mathematics, 

Donato  Gherardi,  in  Latin  and  Italian,  Francis  Grund,  another  German 
who  taught  mathematics,  William  Hutchens  in  writing,  W.  D.  King  in 
elocution,  A.  X.  San  Martin  in  Spanish,  A.  G.  Villeneuve  in  French, 
besides  Bancroft  and  Cogswell. *53  Thus  in  1826,  Round  Hill  possessed 

150 

J Kirkland's  interest  in  establishing  such  a school  as  Round 
Hill  is  primarily  a confession  that  students  at  Harvard  were  not  pro- 
perly prepared  to  do  college  work.  Cf.  Long,  LP,  93* 

151 

From  a letter  of  Thomas  Gold  Appleton,  a Round  Hill  student, 
to  his  father,  in  Long,  LP,  96-97* 

Cf.  supra,  121.  Also  Long,  LP,  244n;  and  Peabody,  HR,  124- 

126* 

(Quoted  in  Long,  LP,  244,  from  "Round  Hill  School,  Northampton, 
June,  1826"  in  New  York  Public  Library. 
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what  was  probably  the  finest  corps  of  teachers  in  all  America.  This 

view  was  shared  by  all  who  saw  the  school,  and  who  appreciated  the 

1^4 

efforts  of  its  fo-unders.  J It  was  an  experiment  without  paralled 
in  the  history  of  American  education,  and  though  it  failed  and  the 
school  closed  its  doors  in  the  spring  of  1834,  after  an  unsuccessful 
attempt  to  transfer  it  to  Longfellow’s  direction,  its  influence 
lived  on  in  pupils  who  went  on  to  German  studies,  and  in  the  inspira- 
tion which  it  loosed  in  educational  circles  throughout  the  nation.1^ 
Cogswell's  great  contributions  to  the  cause  of  German  philo- 
sophical thought  came  through  the  New  York  Review,  and  through  his 
part  in  the  establishment  of  a public  library  movement  in  the  United 
States,  as  the  moving  spirit  in  the  formation  of  the  great  Astor 
Library.*  *57  But,  the  work  of  Round  Hill  must  not  be  underestimated, 
for  its  impressions  upon  the  lives  of  its  pupils  was  beyond  measure. 


ick 

Cf.  Ticknor's  letter  as  quoted  by  Long,  IP,  98;  also  Jeffer- 
son's comment  in  Long,  LP,  99;  and  the  Duke  of  Saxe -Wei mar ' s note 
after  his  visit  to  the  school  in  1895.  along  with  that  of  Lafayette, 
both  noted  by  Long,  LP,  99.  244.  For  a complete  record  of  the  school, 
see  John  Spencer  Bassett,  "The  Round  Hill  School,"  in  Proc . Amer. 
Antio.  Soc. , XXVII,  18-69. 

*55  Longfellow  was  genuinely  interested,  but  his  friends  thought 
it  a bad  financial  investment,  and  he  accordingly  let  the  bubble 
burst.  Cf.  Long,  LP,  101-109. 

156 

Dr.  Beck  attempted  a similar  experiment  near  New  York,  and 
Cogswell  was  in  charge  of  an  Episcopal  Boys  School  at  Raleigh,  North 
Carolina.  His  purchase  of  the  New  York  Review  in  18 38  gave  him  a 
national  audience. 

157 

For  important  articles  in  the  New  York  Review  after  I838,  cf. 
supra,  79.  Cogswell's  work  with  Astor  is  best  described  in  Frederick 
Saunder ' s Hi storical  Sketch  of  the  Astor  Library. 
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Cogswell  himself  considered  it  the  most  valuable  contribution  of  his 
life.  He  was  one  of  the  most  cultured  and  tolerant  men  of  his  age, 
and  a most  important  link  in  the  chain  which  bound  Germany  to  America 
during  the  nineteenth  century.  His  single  article  on  ’’National  Edu- 
cation,” published  in  the  Review  in  I838,  expresses  his  evaluation  of 
German  in  the  following  words: 

French  may  be  of  more  value  for  the  world, 
for  the  study,  German  is  infinitely  superior. 

A single  shelf  of  German  literature  is  of  more 
worth  to  the  scholar  than  a whole  French  li- 
brary. 158 

In  1839,  when  he  became  sole  owner  of  the  Review,  he  printed  another 
treatment  of  ”University  Education,”  in  which  he  held  up  the  German 
system  as  one  which  exhibits  "a  degree  of  practical  wisdom  nowhere 
else  to  be  found,”  for  according  to  this  interpretation,  in  Germany 
"education  is  begun,  continued,  and  completed  upon  system.”  He  stood 
for  a program  of  education  based  upon  the  needs  and  abilities  of  the 
pupil,  and  asked  only  that  the  German  system  be  given  a hearing.  His 
broad  reasonableness  attracted  many  discinles  to  his  noint  of  view, 
and  not  a few  scholars  followed  his  advice,  setting  forth  in  search 
of  knowledge  in  the  German  Universities. 

The  failure  of  Round  Hill  School  in  1834,  drove  forever  from  the 
minds  of  Americans  the  thought  of  transferring  the  complete  system  of 
the  German  schools  to  this  nation.  But,  it  turned  the  thinking  of 
leaders  toward  Germany  as  few  other  educational  experiments  have  ever 

158  See  long,  IP,  IO3-IO7,  especially  104,  107 . Cf.  New  York 
Review,  VII,  109-136. 
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done,  and  out  of  the  project  came  definite  reforms  in  the  collegiate 
system.  From  his  experiences  at  Round  Hill,  and  his  own  school, 

Charles  Beck  came  to  Harvard,  as  did  Cornelius  Conway  Felton,  first 
as  Professor  of  Greek,  and  then  President  of  the  University.  G.  H. 

Bode  was  considered  "by  Harvard  as  a possible  Professor  of  German  in 
1835,  being  recommended  by  Ticknor;  but  Bode  did  not  accept.  Bancroft's 
life,  from  the  time  of  his  retirement  from  Round  Hill  in  I83O,  was  de- 
voted to  literary  pursuits,  political  service  and  historical  research 
and  writing.  To  the  end  of  his  life  he  loved  to  recall  his  German 
student  days,  and  his  interest  in  "the  sublime  philosophy  of  Kant," 

which  underlay  the  work  of  his  favorite  German  writer,  Schiller,  was 

159 

often  evident  in  his  writings  as  well  as  in  his  conversation. 

Truly,  the  Round  Hill  group,  headed  by  Cogswell  and  Bancroft,  and 
drawing  to  its  faculty  Beck,  Follen,  Bode,  Felton  and  others,  made 
a contribution  to  American  education  which  aided  in  opening  the  door 
to  Kant  and  his  philosophy. 

While  this  movement  in  American  education  was  under  way,  other 
equally  important  figures  were  entering  upon  their  efforts  to  usher 
in  Kantian  ideas.  Among  these  the  Anthology  Club  of  Boston, and 

159  Long,  IP,  155.  and  the  Christian  Examiner,  XXVI,  36O-378. 

Long  points  out  that  this  is  wrongly  assigned  to  William  Ware  in 
Goodnight,  GLAM,  83f. 

The  Anthology  Club  was  organized  by  the  elder  Emerson,  when 
he  undertook  to  edit  the  Monthly  Anthology  in  1803.  After  1815,  the 
publication  took  the  name  of  the  North  American  Review.  Early  members 
of  the  group  included  Phineas  Adams,  Bnerson,  Buckminster,  Dr.  Gardiner, 
Samuel  Dexter,  Judge  Parker,  Ticknor,  Willard  Phillips,  William  Tudor, 
Edward  T.  Channing,  Everett,  and  Richard  Henry  Dana,  to  name  just  a 
few. 
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the  North  American  Review  served  as  instruments  “both  cultural  and 
literary  with  which  to  present  the  results  of  their  incursions  into 
foreign  thought  and  literature.  The  references  to  German  materials 
in  the  Monthly  Anthology  and  in  the  North  American  Review  have  been 
pointed  out  in  an  earlier  chapter,  hut  the  total  contribution  of  this 
adventure  deserves  mention.  One  of  the  researchers  in  this  field  has 
concluded  his  studies  as  follows: 

They  (Everett,  Ticknor,  Cogswell,  et  al.  ) brought 

German  thought  into  the  Review;  they  reviewed  Ger- 
man books  and  explained  German  methods.  161 

But  this  conclusion  stops  short  of  the  important  contributions  of  the 
literature  of  the  Anthology  and  Review  group,  who  were  more  than  re- 
porters and  critics  of  the  writings  of  others.  If  the  North  American 
Review  meant  anything  in  the  years  from  1815  to  1850,  it  represented 
a definite  philosophy  of  life  and  education  among  New  Englanders.  From 
the  first  issue  in  1815,  its  editorial  policy  was  calculated  to  be 
conservative,  but  ooen-minded,  toward  the  country  to  which  two  of 
their  more  illustrious  members  had  gone,  and  to  which  many  more  were 
yet  to  journey,  on  the  wings  of  words,  if  not  in  person  as  students 
in  the  German  institutions.  There  is  scarcely  a volume  which  does 
not  contain  an  enthusiastic  appraisal  of  some  German  work,  technique 
or  scholar.  Its  contributors  were  the  leaders  of  American  education, 
and  in  some  cases  prominent  in  Government.  Its  pages,  though  not 
more  widely  distributed  than  other  journals  of  the  period,  were 

161 


Pat tee,  FCAL,  278. 
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carefully  preserved,  and  their  margins  carried  the  annotations  of  the 
readers, The  Review  was,  in  short,  revelatory  of  the  mind  of  the 
best  thinkers  of  our  nation,  in  a day  when  Kant  and  his  fellow-Germans 
pressed  forward  to  gain  an  audience  among  the  thinkers  of  the  world. 
That  such  an  audience  was  found  in  the  subscribers  to  the  Revi ew  may 
be  judged  from  its  frequent  jibes  at  the  slow  muddling  of  the  British, 


and  at  the  failures  of  the  French  to  produce  great  literature  until  the 
years  after  1825.  These  critical  expressions  were  so  pointed  as  to 
elevate  the  Germans  and  their  rapidly-expanding  contributions  to 
science,  literature,  the  arts,  and  uhilosophy.  The  best  interpreta- 


tions of  German  philosophy  appear  in  the  later  issues  of  the  Review, 


but  the  earliest  notices  nlead  for  a tolerant  attitude.  For  example, 
in  the  October  1824,  issue,  we  read: 


The  most  eminent  German  writers  have  often 
been  misunderstood,  and  their  claims  to  ad- 
miration unjustly  represented.  The  time  is 
yet  remembered,  when  German  sentiment  and 
German  metaphysics  were  common  expressions 
of  a disdainful  criticism,  and  when  the  Ger- 
man poetry,  though  allowed  to  be  original 
and  various,  was  also  proscribed  as  unnatural 
and  exaggerated.  . . . 'The  literature  of  a 
great  nation  must  be  approached  with  respect.  16 3 

In  January  of  the  following  year,  the  Review  spoke  thus: 


Herder  was  the  son  of  a poor  Prussian  school- 
master. He  received  his  literary  education  in 
Xttnigsberg,  at  a time,  when  the  chair  of  phi- 
losophy in  that  very  respectable  university  was 
filled  by  Kant,  who,  as  a metauhysician , has  had 


162 


The  early  volumes  of  the  Review  in  the  Boston  Public  Library 


are  the  gift  of  Edward  Everett,  and  are  often  amply  annotated. 
^ ^ North  American  Review , XIX,  303“ 304. 
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•oerhaps  no  rival  among  his  countrymen  but  Fichte, 
and  though  Herder  devoted  himself  eagerly  to  the 
study  of  theology,  yet  he  was  deeply  interested 
in  pursuits,  connected  with  philosophy  and 
elegant  literature.  164 

But,  in  the  same  volume,  an  added  note  speaks  of  a different  view 

of  the  Konigsberg  philosopher: 

There  is  no  justice  in  considering  Kant,  as  the 
only  great  writer  on  metaphysics  in  Germany..  He 
was  the  earliest  in  point  of  time,  in  the  new 
school,  but  Fichte  has  at  this  time  certainly  as 
many  followers,  and  perhaps  as  many  admirers,  as 
the  sage  of  Konigsberg.  In  Fichte's  Addresses  to 
the  German  Nation,  delivered  in  Berlin,  many  ex- 
cellent, and  withal  some  very  extravagant  notions 
on  the  subject  of  education  may  be  found.  His 
little  treatise  on  the  end  of  man,  Ueber  die  Be- 
st immung  des  Menschen , is  well  fitted  to  convey  a 
general  idea  of  his  manner,  while  its  doctrine 
will  please  those,  who  do  not  disregard  the 
speculative  sciences,  and  are  not  disposed  to 
sneer  at  contemplative  habits  of  thought.  165 

Important  is  the  note  on  Follen's  work  in  1827.  noting  the  publication 

of  his  Lesebuch: 

The  object  is,  we  think,  well  attained;  and 
though  a task  of  no  very  formidable  nature,  yet 
it  is  one  not  unworthy  of  the  attention  of  the 
learned  scholar  who  has  prepared  the  book,  and 
to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  contributing  his 
efforts  to  increase  the  means  of  cultivating 
one  of  the  most  useful  and  important  languages 
of  the  present  day.  166 


164 

Ibid.,  XX,  140-141. 

165  Ibid.,  XX,  141. 
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Such  a point  of  view  shows  clearly  that  the  philosophy  of  education 
of  its  writer  has  moved  forward  far  enough  to  include  German  as  a 

part  of  the  curriculum  of  the  scholar, a long  step  forward  from 

the  year  1800.' 

The  Review  was  not  always  correct  in  its  conclusions,  hut  it 
was,  in  spite  of  changing  editors,  consistently  devoted  to  the  cause 
of  education  in  the  United  States.  It  carefully  noted  all  reports 
dealing  with  educational ^policies,  and  reported  them  with  critical 
acumen.  In  1828,  it  noted  the  reports  on  the  state  of  the  University 
of  London,  just  being  organized,  and  that  of  the  Overseers  of  Harvard 
College: 


Universality  of  knowledge,  the  highest  aim  of 
the  German  ambition,  and  general  independence  and 
tolerance  of  opinions,  absorb  all  private  animosi- 
ty and  national  prejudice.  Liberality  in  dis- 
cussing the  merits  of  domestic  and  foreign  affairs, 
either  in  a civil,  political,  or  literary  point  of 
view,  has  given  popularity  to  their  impartial  de- 
cisions. Excellence  of  any  kind,  of  any  age,  of 
any  country,  is  acknowledged  and  revered  by  them. 

Their  humanity  has  not  a little  contributed 

to  soften  down  the  national  hatred,  with  which  politi- 
cal neighbors  formerly  regarded  each  other 

The  rapid  exchange  of  generous  ideas  given  to  the 
world  as  common  property,  through  the  medium  of 
the  public  prints,  and  gaining  vigor  from  the 
personal  intercourse  of  men  of  different  countries; 
the  highly  improved  state  of  navigation,  the  great 
facilities  of  travelling,  the  universal  interests 

of  commerce, all  these  causes  have  already  been 

too  powerful  in  their  operation  on  civil  society, 
and  have  produced  a spirit  too  liberal,  to  be  ever 
again  subjected  to  the  sway  of  absolute  power.  In 
this  condition,  the  decrepid  body  politic  of  Europe 
may  enjoy  general  prosperity  under  constitutional 
kings,  while  the  Western  hemisphere  rejoices  in  the 
blooming  youth  of  her  popular  institutions  for  the 
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enjoyment  of  which  Europe  is  probably  too 

old.  167 

This  critical  appraisal  of  German  philosophy  in  its  European  setting, 
hints  at  a mature  social  philosophy,  which,  unfortunately,  has  not 
matured  in  its  application  as  the  writer  had  hoped. 

But  it  is  in  the  October  issue  for  1828,  that  we  find  a most 
helpful  definition  of  philosophy  and  philosophical  study.  It  will 
be  quoted  at  length  here,  since  it  represents  the  finest  exposition 
on  this  theme  which  comes  out  of  the  American  scene  before  1840.  It 
reads  as  follows: 

Philosophy,  as  a science,  investigates  and  ascertains 
the  original  laws  of  the  human  mind  in  its  full 
activity,  and  thence  proceeds  to  the  noble  contem- 
plation of  our  Creator,  the  world,  and  the  destina- 
tion of  man.  The  scope  of  philosophy  is  wisdom  and 
truth,  which  determine  the  laws  and  principles  of 
all  the  sciences.  The  different  modes  chosen  by 
genius,  for  the  analysis  of  this  problem,  have  in- 
fluenced the  different  systems  of  philosophy,  to 
which,  on  the  one  hand,  a strong  desire  of  bursting 
the  fetters  of  all  systems  has,  at  different  times, 
been  opposed.  This  desire,  if  prompted  by  the  de- 
sign of  extending  the  spacious  field  of  inquiry,  be- 
comes skepticism  (in  the  good  sense  of  that  term); 
but,  if  led  by  an  uncertain  impulse  of  the  feelings, 
and  not  kept  within  systematic  bounds,  it  degenerates 
into  mysticism.  Wisdom,  as  the  fairest  fruit  of 
philosophy,  transfers  her  knowledge  into  practical 
life,  places  the  sciences  and  conduct  in  a mutual 
relation,  and  cooperates  in  the  advancement  of 
humanity.  The  mere  knowledge  of  the  form  of  a 
philosophic  system,  without  freedom  of  thought, 
promoting  the  great  interests  of  life,  is  of  little 
utility.  The  laudable  tendency  of  the  present  Ger- 
man philosophy,  is  to  confirm  by  the  explanation  of 
the  intellectual  faculties,  and  by  the  discussion 


Ibid.,  XXVII,  88-89.  Many  of  the  leading  articles  in  the 
Review  are  unsigned,  this  being  among  them. 
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of  the  powers  of  reason,  the  eternal  truths 
of  religion  and  the  practice  of  Christian  vir- 
tue. This  direction  is  owing  to  the  great 
reform  of  Kant,  who,  not  satisfied  with  the 
material  system  of  Spinosa,  nor  with  the  ideal 
speculations  of  Leibnitz,  much  less  with  the 
empiric  philosophy  of  Bacon  and  Locke,  was 
roused  by  Hume’s  skepticism,  and  struck  out  a 
new  light  in  his  philosophy  of  pure  reason, 
which  created  dissatisfaction  and  opposition, 
and  called  into  existence  all  the  systems  now 
taught  in  Germany.  Thus  Fichte’s  science  took 
its  origin,  and  soon  after  it,  the  mystical 
philosophy  of  Schelling,  with  its  various 
branches;  and  the  sounder  speculations  of 
Jacobi,  which  have  found  many  admirers.  From 
this  sketch  it  appears  that  the  spirit  of  phi- 
losophy is,  by  no  means  uniform.  Erlangen  and 
Berlij}  are  the  seats  of  Schelling' s doctrine, 
and  Gottingen  has  improved  the  system  of  Kant 
and  Jacobi,  whose  own  original  views  have  cre- 
ated original  thoughts  in  others.  The  common 
subjects  of  lectures  on  the  several  branches  of 
speculative  and  practical  philosophy,  are  the 
encyclopaedia  of  the  philosophical  sciences, 
logic,  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  philosophy, 
metaphysics,  psychology  or  the  analysis  and 
critical  demonstration  of  the  intellectual 
powers  of  man;  the  philosophy  of  religion,  the 
general  history  of  philosophy,  ancient  and  mod- 
ern; the  latest  systems  of  German  nhilosophy; 
a system  of  morals  and  ethics,  of  physical, 
moral,  and  intellectual  education;  finally 
aesthetics,  a favorite  term  with  the  Germans, 
first  introduced  by  Baumgarten,  and  now  in 
general  use,  designating  the  philosophy  of  the 
fine  arts,  noetry,  and  elegant  prose.  This  is 
one  of  the  most  useful  and  most  popular  subjects 
on  which  lectures  are  given.  168 

In  general,  this  sketch  of  German  philosophy,  with  its  divisions  of 
the  fields  of  interest,  might  have  been  written  in  our  own  day,  so 
closely  does  it  resemble  what  is  considered  the  range  of  modern 
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philosophy.  Treatments  such  as  this,  based  on  a sound  knowledge  of 
the  background  of  Kant's  thinking  and  with  its  results  in  the  early 
years  of  the  nineteenth  century,  served  as  happy  introductions  to  the 
reading  of  the  works  of  Kant  and  Fichte  and  Sc helling.  It  appears  to 
be  the  best  brief  treatment  of  Kant  in  his  relation  to  other  thinkers, 
which  had  yet  appeared  in  print  in  the  periodicals  of  the  nation. 

This  definition  is  itself  a rebuke  to  many  modern  historians  who  at- 
tempt to  interpret  the  period  in  which  these  words  were  written, 
without  first  understanding  the  best  accepted  standards  of  the  age. 

The  task  of  the  historian  is  to  bring  alive  the  spirits  of  yesterday, 
causing  them  to  move  along  the  dusty  roadway  of  facts  in  such  a manner 
as  to  give  them  persuasiveness  and  the  color  of  life  itself.  This 
cannot  be  done  by  taking  away  from  the  mass  of  materials  accumulated 
in  research,  items  which  are  distasteful  to  the  hypotheses  or  preju- 
dices of  the  writer,  but  only  through  the  strictest  adherence  to  the 
data.  American  Philosophy  of  the  days  from  1800  to  1850  is_  what  it 
was  in  those  days  which  are  now  almost  forgotten,  since  those  very 
yesterdays  have  been  carried  along  into  the  present.  To  define 
American  Fnilosophy  in  the  present  as  anything  other  than  what  it  has 
become  through  the  days  of  its  growth  and  development , is  to  leave  the 
method  of  history  for  the  pathway  of  prejudicial  partisanship.  The 
single  way  to  the  truth  concerning  our  philosophical  heritage  from  the 
Germans,  is  the  pathway  of  critical  recreation  of  the  oast,  by 
faithful  research  and  sympathetic  literary  construction.  If  we  can 
accept  the  sketch  of  the  North  Ameri can  Review  at  its  face  value,  we 
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must  admit  that  philosophy  as  a definite  science  in  1828,  had  a wider 
and  more  philosophic  program  than  much  of  the  technical  speculation 
of  our  own  day  will  allow,  with  its  unwillingness  to  include  the  re- 
ligious, the  holy,  the  epistemological,  and  the  axiological.^^ 

But,  lest  these  references  to  the  North  -American  Review  grow 
out  of  proportion,  we  note  only  a few  others,  and  in  rapid  succession. 
In  1829,  seven  years  before  the  formation  of  the  Transcendental  Club, 
the  Review  published  an  article  by  A.  H.  Everett  on  the  "Transcendental 
Philosophy.  It  represents  a new  approach  to  Kantian  thought,  in 

that  it  gives  both  an  expository,  first-hand  treatment  of  the 
Critici sm  on  Pure  Reason,  along  with  a series  of  objections  to  Kant’s 
doctrines.  Kant’s  views  as  represented  by  Cousin  are  contrasted  with 
the  original  in  the  Critique , and  the  variations  carefully  noted. 

The  fifty-five  pages  of  Everett's  article  deal  adequately  with  both 
Cousin  and  Kant,  and  leave  no  doubt  that  he  was  well  read  in  the 
writings  of  both  these  philosophers.  The  use  of  the  word  "transcenden- 
tal" in  the  article  is  accurate,  referring  to  Kant's  elements  of 
thought  which  are  not  produced  by  means  of  sense  experience,  but 
which  are  manifested  in  no  other  way  than  in  experience  and  add  to  the 
knowledge  which  comes  through  experience.  Again,  the  Re vi ew  has  shown 
the  way  to  philosophical  interpretation,  with  its  historico-critical 

^ Cf.  Townsend,  PIUS,  1-5;  Cohen,  CHAL,  III,  226-265; 

Robinson,  ARP,  Part  Three:  Realism,  279”430  for  discussions  which 

raise  problems  of  the  sort  mentioned  above. 

170  Ibid.,  XXXIX,  67-l?3,  especially  103-120,  dealing  with  Kant. 
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approach. 

The  next  step  forward  in  the  interpretation  of  German  Philosophy 
is  the  criticism  of  Dugald  Stewart's  The  Philosophy  of  the  Active  and 
Moral  Powers  of  Man. ^ because  of  its  lack  of  knowledge  of  and  interest 
in  the  German  thinkers!  And  this  in  I830,  when  the  British  Journals 
were  still  asking  if  America  had  any  literary  men  of  her  own,  in  spite 
of  various  attempts  to  answer  the  jibe.  The  heart  of  the  review  leads 
the  reader  to  feel  that  German  philosophy  has  become  the  American 
yardstick  for  the  measurement  of  metaphysical  speculation  the  world 
over.  Even  if  the  writer  himself  had  but  recently  become  aware  of 
Germany's  language  and  philosophy  (and  the  earliest  possible  date 
was  about  1815),  he  takes  Stewart  to  task  for  not  having  mastered 
Kant's  system  and  the  systems  of  his  followers  and  opponents.  Madame 
de  Stael's  interpretations  are  set  aside  as  secondary  sources,  in- 
tended only  for  the  uninitiated,  and  Cousin,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
complimented  for  having  pursued  the  results  of  German  philosophy  to 
its  farthest  reaches.  This  criticism  is  novel  in  its  attitude  toward 
the  Scottish  thinkers,  most  of  whom  were  popular  in  American  colleges 
during  this  very  period.  But,  it  proves  again  that  in  spite  of  the 

settled  "Academic  Tradition,"  Kant's  thought  was  sifting  through,  in 

172 

high  and  low  places  throughout  the  land. 

Ibid.,  XXXI,  013-225.  Stewart's  studies  were  published  in 
Edinburgh  in  1828  in  two  volumes. 

17?  North  American  Review,  XXXI,  213-225.  The  perusal  of  this 
review  will  repay  any  modern  student  of  American  backgrounds. 
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These  references  might  be  multiplied  a hundred  times  from  the 

pages  of  the  North  American  Review, but  the  foregoing  illustrate 

what  the  studies  of  the  period  to  1830  have  not  often  shown.  They 

prove,  without  question,  that  the  German  philosophers  were  known  to 

Americans  by  their  works  as  well  as  by  their  names,  long  before  the 

turn  of  the  century.  Too  often  investigators  have  been  content  to 

echo  the  notion  that  James  Marsh's  edition  of  Coleridge's  Aids  to 

Reflection  was  the  first  open  sponsorship  of  German  philosophy  in  the 
174 

United  States,  a notion  which  is  quickly  exploded  through  contact 
with  America  as  she  speaks  in  the  pages  of  the  North  American  Review. 
But,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  ministry  of  the  Review  depends 
directly  upon  the  earlier  influence  of  Madame  de  Stael,  Millers, 

Stuart,  Buckminster  and  perhaps  John  Quincy  Adams,  who  induced  the 
first  of  the  Americans  to  study  in  the  German  universities.  Out  of 
this  welter  of  interconnection,  Kant  emerges,  by  the  year  18 30,  or 
thereabouts,  as  the  historical  source  of  the  new  philosophy  in  Germany, 
and  in  America. 

No  sketch  of  German  influence  upon  our  national  culture  would 
be  complete  without  mention  of  Francis  Lieber  (1800-1872),  a native 
of  Berlin,  who  graduated  from  Jena,  receiving  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 

Cf.  supra,  71”S9,  for  references  to  the  North  American  Re- 
view. 

174 

Marsh's  publication  is  noted  in  the  January  issue  of  the 
Review  (I83O)  together  with  Lieber 's  Encyclopaedia  Americana,  Vol.  I. 
Cf.  North  American  Review,  XXX,  289- 
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Philosophy  in  1820.*  *75  Lieber,  like  Pollen  and  Beck,  was  involved  in 
the  German  student  revolts.  He  spent  the  year  1823  in  ®orae  with 
Niebuhr,  and  while  in  residence  there  wrote  his  Tagebuch  Meines 
Aufenhaltes  in  Griechenland.  Returning  to  his  homeland,  he  found  him- 
self involved  with  the  government,  and  fled  to  England,  where  he 
taught  German  privately  and  contributed  to  German  papers.  In  1827.  he 
came  to  America,  joining  the  little  group  of  Germans  already  settled 
in  Boston,  talking  charge  of  the  gymnasium  established  by  Charles 
Pollen.  Daring  the  year,  he  cast  about  for  more  congenial  employment, 
and  before  other  offers  came  to  him,  he  decided  to  publish  an  American 
encyclopedia,  patterned  after  the  famous  Brockhaus  Konversations 
Lexikon  (Per  Grosse  Brockhaus).  Finding  a publisher  in  Philadelphia, 
Lieber  finally  transferred  his  work  to  that  area,  and  issued  his 

famous  Encyclopedia  Americana  in  thirteen  volumes,  from  1829  to 
176 

1833*  printed  by  Carey,  Lea  and  Carey. 

The  work  won  instant  fame  for  Lieber.  It  was  the  first  encyclo- 
pedic work  attempted  in  the  United  States,  and  filled  a need  in  the 
libraries  of  the  colleges  and  universities  of  the  land.*77  ig^, 
this  young  German,  with  his  Jena,  Halle,  and  Dresden  training,  was 

*75  gee  C.  S.  Fhinney,  Francis  Lieber 1 s Influence  on  American 
Thought , and  L.  R.  Harley,  Franci s Lieber:  Hi s Life  and  Political 

Philosophy,  for  details  on  his  life  and  work. 

*76  Important  sections  of  this  work  were  translated  directly  from 
the  Brockhaus.  It  was  completely  adapted  to  American  life,  with  the 
addition  of  biographical  sketches,  etc. 

*77  Recognized  by  Ticknor,  Bancroft,  Everett,  Story  and  others. 
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commissioned  to  draw  up  a constitution  for  Girard  College.  Ris  publi- 
cation was  hailed  as  a masterpiece,  and  appeared  under  the  title,  A 
Constitution  and  Plan  of  Education  for  Girard  College,  with  an  Intro- 
ductory Report . The  next  year  found  him  at  South  Carolina  College, 
where  he  was  professor  of  History,  Philosophy  and  Public  Economy  until 
1856,  when  he  accepted  a call  to  Columbia  University  as  Professor  of 
History  and  Political  Science,  to  become  Professor  of  Constitutional 
History  and  Public  Law.  His  early  influence  is  represented  by  his 
writings  as  well  as  by  his  profound  influence  as  a teacher.  In  1834, 
he  published  Letters  to  a Gentleman  in  Germany,  or  A Stranger  in 
America.  The  next  year  he  issued  Reminiscences  of  Niebuhr.  These 
works  look  backward  to  his  life  in  Germany,  and  were  the  source  of 
some  misunderstandings  which  arose  when  they  appeared.  But  in  I838, 
he  published  a two-volume  work  which  gained  steady  recognition  as  the 
finest  philosophical  work  in  its  field.  Lieber’s  Manual  of  Political 
Ethics  furnished  the  American  student  the  best  reasoned  approach  to 
social  philosophy  which  the  systems  of  Kant,  Fichte,  Hegel,  and  other 
liberal  Germans  contained.  Before  1850  he  had  also  published  Legal 
and  Political  Hermeneutics  (1835 )»  Essays  on  Property  and  Labor  (184?), 
Great  Events  Described  by  Great  Historians  (1847),  a source  book  for 
his  courses  in  history.  Later  works  added  honor  to  lieber's  name, 
but  his  best  writings  appeared  before  1850.*^ 


For  a complete  list  of  his  works  see  Malone,  DAB,  XI,  ?36- 

P38. 
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The  contributions  of  Lieber  are  so  varied  and  so  comprehensive, 
that  it  is  most  difficult  to  evaluate  them.  His  Americana  brought  the 
finest  scholarship  of  Germany  directly  to  America’s  libraries,  class- 
rooms, and  literary  workshops,  and  in  a very  real  sense  his  work  as  an 
encyclopedist  may  be  his  greatest  single  influence  ut>on  our  philoso- 
phy.  1 ' But  his  writings  in  the  areas  of  politics,  law,  and  govern- 
ment mark  him  as  our  first  social  philosopher  to  build  upon  the  specu- 

180 

lations  of  the  Germans  as  well  as  upon  the  British  and  French  systems. 

Parrington  has  characterized  Lieber  and  his  work  as  follows: 

Joseph  Story  had  educed  the  legal  conception  of 
the  organic  nature  of  the  federal  union  from  the 
terms  of  the  Constitution;  Francis  Lieber  provided 
a philosophical  background  that  justified  the  same 
conclusion;  and  under  the  combined  legal  and  philo- 
sophical attack  the  compact  theory  found  its  philo- 
sophical breastworks  levelled,  its  natural-rights 
theory  undermined,  and  its  commanding  position 
effectively  turned.  The  figure  of  our  first  politi- 
cal philosopher  appears  oddly  out  of  place  in  the 
midst  of  South  Carolina  politicians,  yet  fate  set 
the  studious  German  in  the  thick  of  the  Fire  Eaters, 
to  cogitate  a philosophy  of  freedom  in  the  land  of 
slavery,  and  to  justify  the  spirit  of  nationalism 
amongst  the  advocates  of  particularism.  181 

Lieber  brought  German  liberalism  to  his  new  home,  and  with  the  scholar's 

patience  led  Americans  to  the  positions  of  Kant  and  his  compatriots 


179 

Cf.  Riley,  AP;  Townsend,  PIUS;  Becelaere,  LPA;  and  Cohen, 

CHAL,  III,  and  note  their  common  failure  to  consider  the  work  of  Lieber 
on  the  Encyclopedia  Americana  as  important  to  philosophy.  Yet  this 
publication  made  available  biographical,  bibliographical,  and  exposi- 
tory data  on  the  leading  German  thinkers. 

180 

Cf.  Lieber,  MPE,  I and  II,  especially  references  to  groups 

above. 

181 

Parrington,  MCAT , II,  93. 
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without  arousing  suspicion.  The  greatest  contribution  of  this  in- 
spiring teacher  and  prolific  writer  was  his  broadening  of  the  defini- 
tion of  philosophy  to  include  a consideration  of  politics,  law,  and 
the  affairs  of  government.  'From  the  earliest  days,  Americans  had 

been  interested  in  these  affairs,  but  seldom  from  the  point  of  view 
182 

of  philosophy.  Lieber  changed  the  emphasis  from  the  purely  practi- 
cal, to  one  which  sought  to  define  its  task,  limits,  and  results  on 
the  basis  of  its  metaphysical  speculations. 

Two  other  members  of  the  New  England  group  which  interpreted 
Kant  to  the  nation,  were  James  Marsh  (1794-1842),  and  Frederick  H. 
Hedge  (1805-1890),  both  scholars  with  an  intense  ardor  for  the  pro- 
pagation of  German  philosoohy.  Marsh's  edition  of  Coleridge  has  al- 
ready been  noted, but  his  first  attempt  to  catch  the  liberating 

spirit  of  the  Germans  appeared  in  the  article  "Ancient  and  Modern 
184 

Poetry"  in  1822.  His  work  with  the  Germans  was  just  beginning, 
however,  for  by  1840  he  had  translated  three  famous  German  works  on 

Igc 

Old  Testament  study,  J besides  writing  a series  of  articles  on  educa- 

186 

tion  for  the  Vermont  Chronicle  of  Windsor,  reviews  of  Stuart's 


Cf.  Miller's  views  in  BREC,  II,  249-255. 

Cf.  supra,  149,  1?. 

184 

North  American  Review,  XIV,  297ff. 

Igc 

Herder's  Spirit  of  Hebrew  Poetry,  2 volsl,  1833;  Bellermann's 
Geography  of  the  Scriptures,  1822;  and  Hedgewisch's  Elements  of 
Chronology,  I837. 

186 

These  are  practical  articles,  signed  "Philopolis, " appearing 
in  this  newspaper  in  1828-1829. 
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writings  defending  German  scholarship  and  philosophical  methods,  and 
addresses  on  college  instruction  delivered  as  President  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Vermont. ^7  His  contacts  with  Stuart  at  Andover  in  1817-1818 
and  again  in  1820-1822,  influenced  him  very  considerably,  turning  his 
powers  toward  the  great  German  minds.  His  ’’Preliminary  Essay"  which 
served  as  an  introduction  to  Coleridge's  Aids  to  Reflection,  was  a 
revolt  gainst  the  philosophy  of  Locke  and  the  Scotch  school  which 
then  dominated  Hew  England.  In  his  search  for  a view  which  would 
make  Calvinism  tenable  (Stuart's  problem  too),  Marsh  admired  the 
poetic  efforts  of  the  Romantic  movement,  which  he  intemreted  as  a 
natural  product  of  Christian  influences  in  Germany  and  England.  H^s 

demand  for  a doctrine  which  would  "satisfy  the  heart  as  well  as  the 
188 

head,"  lead  him  to  adopt  the  Coleridgean  distinction  between  the 
reason  and  the  understanding.  In  his  persistent  efforts  to  find  a 
philosophical  approach  to  his  own  problem,  he  once  wrote  that  the 
thinker  must  listen  even  to  "the  harmonious  discord  of  some  German 

metaphysical  bagpipe. 

190 

Torrey,  the  friend,  fellow  worker  and  biographer  of  Marsh, 
notes  that  Coleridge's  Sketches  of  his  literary  life  and  opinions, 

187 

Cf.  Torrey,  RJM,  for  a complete  list  of  his  works  and 
addresses. 

188 

Quoted  in  Malone,  DAB,  XII,  300.  Cf.  Cheever,  CCP,  22. 

189 

In  a letter  by  Marsh,  dated  July  1,  1821,  quoted  by  Torrey, 

RJM,  46-47. 

190 

y Joseph  Torrey  (1797-1867)  was  graduated  from  Dartmouth  in 
1816,  from  Andover  (under  Stuart)  in  1819,  was  Professor  of  Greek  and 
Latin  at  the  University  of  Vermont  from  18?7  to  1842  and  of  Philosophy 
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were  most  carefully  read  and  annotated  by  Marsh  before  1821.  Then, 

with  the  aid  of  Coleridge,  and  Madame  de  Stael,  Marsh's  excursion 

into  Kant's  Cri tioue  of  Pure  Reason  began,  at  a time  when  that  work 

19? 

was  still  a terra  incognita  to  most  American  scholars.  In  his 

J ournal  for  February  21,  1821,  Marsh  wrote  that  he  had  been  reading 
Hallam's  dissertation  on  the  state  of  society  in  the  middle  ages,  and 
added: 

He  does  not  seem  to  be  acquainted  with  the  opinions 
of  De  Stael  and  Schlegel;  or  if  he  is,  he  does  not, 
in  my  opinion,  give  them  the  right  influence  in 
forming  his  notions  of  the  human  mind  in  the  decline 
of  the  Roman  Empire.  193 

In  his  detailed  study  of  the  Germans,  especially  Kant,  Marsh  enjoyed 
a wide  correspondence,  which  was  cut  short  by  his  early  death  in 
184?.  His  influence  was  already  reaching  far  beyond  the  limits  of 
his  growing  University,  and  his  work  gave  promise  of  genuine  original- 
ity. Of  his  philosophical  influence,  Thwing  wrote: 

Thus,  as  president,  and  especially  as  professor 
of  philosophy,  Marsh  founded  a school  of  philoso- 
phy of  great  importance  for  its  day,  and  of  unique 
historic  interest.  His  school  undoubtedly  had 
its  origin  in  the  quickening  of  Stuart  of  Andover, 
and  was  constantly  enriched  through  Kant  and  his 
followers,  and,  indirectly,  through  the  contribu- 
tions of  Coleridge  and  Carlyle.  The  German  colony 
at  the  University  of  Vermont,  in  the  middle  of  the 
last  century,  on  the  hilltop  above  the  historic 


from  1842  to  1867.  continuing  Marsh's  interest  in  the  Germans. 


191 

192 


Torrey,  RJM,  43. 
Ibid.,  43. 


Qpoted  by  Torrey,  RJM,  40. 
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lake,  will  long  remain  an  illustration  of  the  in- 
fluence of  German  scholar shin  upon  American  Philo- 
sophical thought.  194 

Echoing  this  sentiment  and  interpretation  are  Cheever,  whose  address 
in  commemoration  of  Marsh  was  delivered  before  the  University  Alumni 
in  1843,*  *95  Viereck,  who  claims  that  it  was  Marsh  who  first  brought 
knowledge  of  Kant's  Critique  to  America, *9^  and  the  studies  of  Miss 

Nicholson,  who  traces  the  roots  of  "Transcendentalism"  to  Marsh's 

197 

work  with  the  Germans  and  Coleridge. 

Unfortunately,  Marsh's  untimely  death  prevented  any  systematic 
formulation  of  his  own  thinking.  Torrey  notes  that  Marsh's  greatest 
abilities  lay  in  this  field,  but  adds,  "nothing  has  been  left  by  him, 
except  scattered  hints,  or  loose  scraps  of  paper,  not  to  be  reduced 
to  any  form,  not  even  aphorisms,"  which  could  be  reconstructed  into  a 
system  of  thought. *9^  His  influence  fortunately  continued  in  his 
friends  and  pupils,  among  whom  he  numbered  Choate,  the  Danas,  William 
Ellery  Channing,  Ticknor,  Bancroft,  and  Bipley.*99 

*9^  Thwing,  AGU,  ?04-205. 

*95  George  B.  Cheever,  Characteri sties  of  the  Christian  Philosopher , 
published  in  New  York  by  Wiley  and  Putnam,  184*3.  It  is  a very  sympa- 
thetic approach  to  the  life  and  work  of  Marsh,  and  gives  interesting 
details  which  cannot  be  touched  upon  here. 

Viereck,  in  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education,  I,  (1900- 
1901),  550. 

*97  Marjorie  H.  Nicholson,  James  Marsh  and  the  Vermont  T ran see n- 
dentalists,  in  The  Vermont  Alumni  Weekly,  IV,  No.  22,  jkZff. 

*9^  Torrey,  RJM,  Preface,  vii-viii. 

*99  Cheever,  CCP,  Appendix,  67“ 69 - 
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In  one  of  his  last  letters,  dated  March  1,  1841,  and  addressed  to 
Henry  J.  Raymond,  he  mentions  Ferrierism  (sic)  or  "Communitariani sm. H 
He  notes  the  fact  that  men  in  this  world  are  not  " sufficiently  under 
the  law  of  pure  reason, and  then  adds  a critical  sketch  of  Boston 
t ranscenden  tali sm: 

The  whole  of  Boston  transcendentalism  I take  to 
he  rather  a superficial  affair;  and  there  is  some 
force  in  the  remark  of  a friend  of  mine  that  the 
"Dial"  indicates  rather  the  place  of  the  moon  than 
of  the  sun.  They  have  many  of  the  pretinesses  of 
the  German  writers,  hut  without  their  manly  logic 
and  strong  systematizing  tendency.  They  pretend 
to  no  system  or  unity,  hut  each  utters,  it  seems, 
the  inspiration  of  the  moment,  assuming  that  it  all 
comes  from  the  universal  heart,  while  ten  to  one 
it  comes  only  from  the  stomach  of  the  individual.  200 

This  single  excerpt  may  turn  aside  the  view  that  Marsh  was  an  im- 
portant cog  in  the  transcendental  machine.  At  any  rate,  if  his  influ- 
ence was  recognized  in  that  movement,  he  could  stand  outside  it  as  a 
critic  when  the  opportunity  came. 

Frederick  Henry  Hedge  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  being  the  first 
American  hoy  to  study  in  the  German  preparatory  schools.  He  was  sent, 
under  the  care  of  Bancroft,  to  Gottingen,  where  he  studied  for  a time 
in  a private  school.  Later  he  transferred  to  Ilfeld  in  the  Harz,  and 

finally  to  the  famous  Schulpforta,  where  he  did  excellent  work,  after 

201 

failing  to  adjust  himself  in  the  other  schools.  A record  of  these 


200 


Ihid. , 69*  It  is  prohahle  that  the  reference  to  Ferrierism 


is  actually  to  Fourier  ( 177?“  1837)  and  his  phalansteries. 

201  . 

Long,  LP,  24gn.  This  is  a record  of  Hedge's  troubles, 
especially  his  Ilfeld  escapade  which  Bancroft  described  as  "unbeschreib- 
liche  Faulheit." 
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years  was  attempted  "by  Hedge  in  1887#  tout  his  serious  illness  prevented 
the  completion  of  what  gave  promise  of  "being  an  unusual  recollection 
of  a boy's  student  days  in  Germany.  Hedge  entered  Harvard  upon 
his  return  in  1822,  graduating  with  honors  in  1825.  Following  theo- 
logical training  at  the  Divinity  School,  he  entered  the  pastorate  in 
West  Cambridge  (now  Arlington),  where  he  remained  for  six  years. 

Bangor,  Maine  claimed  him  next,  and  for  fifteen  years  he  labored  as 
a leader  in  religious  and  cultural  life  in  that  "place  remote  and  hard 
to  reach,  but  full  of  the  intelligence,  the  enterprise,  the  eager 
confidence  in  a brilliant  future,  which  we  have  been  more  accustomed 
since  to  associate  with  the  growth  of  our  Western  cities. 

Hedge's  early  experiences  in  the  German  schools  had  given  him  a 
feeling  for  things  German,  which  the  older  students  who  were  at  the 
universities,  missed.  Cogswell,  especially,  complained  that  he  was 
too  old  to  make  the  adjustments,  and  even  Bancroft  felt  that  he  had 
toa  deep  a background  to  completely  alter  his  ways  of  thought.  Hedge 
brought  to  his  work  as  a minister,  and  later  as  a professor  at  Harvard, 
a capacity  for  German  which  was  as  great  as  that  for  English,  for  the 
Germans  had  been  mother  and  father  to  him  in  his  formative  years.  This 
gift  of  two  mother- tongues  set  Hedge  apart  from  his  fellows,  and  gave 
him  the  advantage  of  a home-feeling  for  all  German  literature  and 
philosophy.  While  other  American  students  brought  home  the  form  and 


202 

203 


Allen,  SLM, 
Ibid.,  79. 
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the  substance  of  German  culture.  Hedge  returned  with  the  very  atmos- 
phere of  Germany  itself,  and  in  him  it  lived  to  produce  a thought 
movement  similar  to  that  of  its  original  homeland. 

Hedge  was  unusually  well  versed  in  German  philosophy,  having  read 
from  Kant's  Critique,  hut  enjoying  even  more  the  minor  essays  of  the 

?04 

great  master,  which  are  seldom  mentioned  in  the  manuals  of  philosophy. 

He  thoroughly  enjoyed  Schelling's  writings,  hut  disapproved  of  the 
speculations  of  Hegel  and  his  disciples.  Yet,  with  all  his  breadth 
of  reading,  Hedge  was  not  a systematic  researcher.  Allen  reports  that 
he  was  able  to  understand  the  philosoohic  dialect  of  the  Germans  with- 
out difficulty,  but  that  he  never  read  a ohilosophical  treatise  con- 

P05 

secutively,  but  only  as  a source  for  some  idea,  concept,  or  doctrine. 

His  final  interest  was  literary,  not  philosophical,  and  his  chief  con- 
tributions were  literary  expositions  of  the  German  and  American 
thinkers  of  the  age.  Yet  his  word  was  "weighty  and  powerful"  in  his 
own  circle  of  friends,  and  even  in  the  ranks  of  the  Tran seen dentali sts 
he  was  looked  upon  as  the  oracle  of  German  literary  and  philosophical 
truth. 2°6 

The  last  of  the  men  who  are  participants  in  the  movement  of 
German  thought  into  American  life  during  the  years  from  1815  to  1840 


204  Ibid.,  85-86. 


205 


Ibid. , 


84-88. 


Allen's  view  makes  Hedge  an  admirer  of  Emerson,  Furness,  and 
Margaret  Fuller,  in  SLM,  82,  while  the  Col.  Ency.  adopts  the  above 
point  of  view  in  its  article  on  Hedge. 
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are  John  George  Schrnucker  (1771*1854),  and  Frederick  Augustus  Bauch 
( 1806*1841).  Both  claimed  Germany  as  their  birthplace  and  homeland, 
hut  both  migrated  to  the  United  States,  Schrnucker  as  a lad  of  fourteen, 
and  Bauch  as  a Heidelberg  Professor  Ordinarius  in  Metaphysics  at  the 
age  of  thirty-seven.  Schrnucker  was  ordained  to  the  Lutheran  ministry 
in  1800,  preaching  in  German  only,  until  about  1820.  His  chief  con- 
tributions to  American  philosophical  thought  center  about  the  founda- 
tion of  the  Gettysburg  Seminary,  which  was  originally  the  dream  and 
hope  of  his  old  teacher,  J.  H.  C.  Helrauth  ( 1745-1825 ) ,?<^  who  besides 
acting  as  a one-man  seminary,  was  for  eighteen  years  a Professor  of 
German  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  Schrnucker1 s only  published 
work  was  the  Beformations-Geschichte  zur  Jubelfeier  der  Beformation 
(1817),  hut  he  left  other  important  writings  in  manuscriut,  and  his 
influence  on  education  among  the  German  element  in  Pennsylvania  en- 
titles him  to  a place  among  the  men  who  aided  in  the  propagation  of 

?Q8 

German  philosophical  ideas. ~ The  seminary,  founded  in  1825,  became 

a center  of  German  influence  in  which  Samuel  Simon  Schrnucker  ( 1799“ 

1873 )»  a son  of  John  George  Schrnucker,  served  as  the  leading  pro- 
pqq 

fessor,-  7 and  carried  on  the  German  religious  and  philosonhical 
traditions  of  his  father. 


' See  Malone,  DAB,  VIII  515. 

POg 

Malone,  DAB,  XVI,  442-443,  gives  a concise  account  of  his 

work. 
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S.  S.  Schrnucker  will  be  treated  in  detail  later  in  the  chap- 
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Rauch's  career  in  the  German  universities  is  noteworthy.  He 
received  the  Doctorate  in  Philosophy  at  Marburg  in  1827.  and  was 
called  to  Giessen  as  Privat  Docent,  and  Professor  Extraordinarius, 
until  18 30.  Then,  under  the  influence  of  Karl  Daub,  he  removed  to 
Heidelberg,  from  whence  he  came  to  Pennsylvania  because  of  diffi- 
culties with  the  governmental  authorities.  He  taught  German  at 
Lafayette  College  for  a time,  and  gave  private  lessons  in  music  in 
the  city  of  Easton,  during  the  remainder  of  I83I.  In  the  following 
year,  he  was  named  Principal  of  the  Hochschule  at  the  Theological 
Seminary  at  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  in  1833  accepted  the  professor- 
ship of  Biblical  Literature  in  the  Seminary,  serving  in  this  double 
capacity  for  a salary  of  $600.  The  reorganization  of  the  schools  in 
1835-1837.  brought  Rauch  to  the  presidency  of  Marshall  College,  a 
career  which  was  terminated  by  his  death  in  18Ul.  During  these  years, 
Rauch  was  an  ardent  disciple  of  German  philosophy.  He  was  the  first 
German- trained  metaphysician,  who,  before  coming  to  the  United  States, 
had  taught  philosophy  in  a German  university,  and  his  "spiritual  in- 
terpretation of  the  universe"  linked  him  very  closely  with  the  Germans, 
from  Kant  to  Hegel.  His  lectures  were  systematic,  and  designed  to 
gather  together  the  contributions  of  Kant,  Hegel,  Rosenkranz,  Herbart, 

Hartman,  Wirth,  Steffens,  the  Carus's,  Stiedenroth,  Daub,  Heinroth, 

211 

Sudbedissen,  Eschenmayer  and  others.  But  it  was  especially  for 
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See  Malone,  DAB,  XV, 
Rauch,  PVHS,  vi. 


389-3 90,  for  details  of  his  life. 
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Daub's  teaching  that  Eauch  expressed  open  admiration.  Niven,  his 
friend  and  successor  at  Marshall  College,  accounts  for  this  dependence 
as  follows: 

Here  (at  Heidelberg)  he  enjoyed,  as  it  would 
seem,  the  special  regard  and  favor  of  that  aged 
giant  in  the  sphere  of  mind,  Charles  Daub,  since 
dead;  a man,  who  had  followed  Kant,  Schelling  and 
Hegel,  to  the  farthest  bounds  of  speculation, 
without  surrendering  for  a moment  his  firm  hold 
upon  the  great  objects  of  faith;  resolutely  facing 
the  billows,  as  Tholuck  has  exnressed  it,  and 
forcing  his  way  through,  where  even  Schleiermacher 
could  save  himself  only  by  retreating  towards  the 
shore.  For  the  memory  of  this  man  Dr.  Bauch 
entertained  always  the  highest  veneration.  Daub 
had  fixed  his  eye  upon  him  as  a young  man  of  more 
than  common  promise,  who  might  be  expected  to  do 
good  service  to  the  cause  of  science,  in  the  de- 
oartment  to  which  he  wished  to  consecrate  his 
life.  212 

Rauch  was  undoubtedly  one  of  the  best  educated  teachers  in  the  United 
States  during  the  years  from  his  arrival  to  1S40.  He  was  at  home  in 
the  whole  range  of  German  philosophy,  and  knew  the  works  of  Locke, 
Stewart,  Reid,  and  Brown  at  first  hand.  His  influence  was  limited  by 
the  meager  outreach  of  the  college  to  which  he  attached  himself,  but 
beginning  in  1835  • he  contributed  articles  to  the  Home  Missionary  on 
"German  Characteristics,"  and  in  1837  wrote  on  "Ecclesiastical 

P]7 

Historiography  in  Germany"  for  the  Biblical  Repository. " J But  it 
was  not  until  the  nubli cation  of  his  famous  work,  Psychology,  or  A 
View  of  the  Human  Soul,  that  the  name  and  reputation  of  Rauch  reached 


pi  p „ 

Ibid.,  vii.  This  is  a "Preliminary  Notice  to  the  Second 
Edition,"  prepared  by  John  W.  Niven,  in  1841. 

Noted  in  Malone,  DAB,  XV,  3^9”3^0*  The  article  is  by  no  means 
exhaustive,  and  J.  W.  Niven's  Li fe  and  Character  of  Frederick  Augustus 
Rauch,  published  in  1859»  will  add  detail. 
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beyond  the  hills  of  Pennsylvania. 

The  survey  of  personalities  and  instruments  involved  in  the  trans- 
fer of  German  philosophical  ideas  to  the  United  States,  to  the  year 
1840,  would  be  incomplete  without  a brief  note  on  the  "Transcendental 
Club."  This  group,  which  met  first  in  1836,  included  such  illustrious 
figures  as  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  (180 3“ 1882),  Hedge, -15  Theodore  Parker 
(1810-1860),  Margaret  Fuller  (1810-1850),  Henry  Thoreau  (1817-1862 ), 
George  Ripley  (1802-1880),  William  Henry  Furness  (1802-18%),  A. 

Bronson  Alcott  (1799*1888),  and  William  Henry  Channing  (1810-1884),  to 

name  a few. The  movement  expressed  itself  in  writing  in  The  Dial, 

P17 

published  in  1840  and  continuing  until  1844.  ' In  action,  it  found 

exoression  in  Brook  Farm,  to  which  Ripley  gave  his  inspired  leader- 
218 

ship.  As  a philosophy,  it  gathered  together  views  of  every  sort, 
but  ultimately  rested  back  upon  Kant,  even  when  he  was  interpreted  by 
Coleridge  and  Carlyle,  or  Wordsworth  from  Great  Britain,  or  by  Cousin 

219 

and  Jouffroy  from  France.  Before  1840,  it  had  little  unity,  save 
the  power  of  Emerson's  leadership,  which  was  the  club's  chief  asset. 

The  movement  participated  in  the  general  renaissance  of  New  England, 

214 

This  work  will  be  treated  in  the  chapter  on  Hegel's  influence. 

215  Cf.  supra,  157-159. 

216 

Cf.  Frothingham,  TNE,  passim,  for  a sympathetic  treatment, 
or  Goddard,  SNET,  for  a critical  view  of  the  movement  and  men. 

217  Cf.  supra,  79-87, 

218 

See  Zoltan  Haraszti,  The  Idyll  of  Brook  Farm,  published  by 
by  the  Trustees  of  the  Public  Library,  Boston,  Massachusetts,  1^37. 

219 

Cf.  Goddard,  Frothingham,  supra. 
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and  interested  itself  in  the  Utopian  ideals  of  Bousseau,  Owen  and 
Fourier;  in  the  new  cultural  developments  under  literary  romanticism; 

and  in  the  idealistic  metapnysics  which  emerged  from  revolutionary 

„ 220 
Germany. 

During  the  early  years  of  the  club's  existence,  Emerson  spoke 

221 

three  words  of  signal  importance.  They  revealed  his  own  thought  to 
his  friends,  and  set  the  pace  for  Transcendentalism.  These  words  of 
Emerson  were  his  essay  on  Nature  in  1836,  The  Ameri can  Scholar  of 
1837,  and  the  famous  Divinity  School  Address  of  1838.  The  contents 

of  these  addresses  have  been  dissected  too  frequently,  but  rarely  have 

222 

they  been  placed  pgainst  their  proper  background.  Emerson,  himself, 
points  us  to  Edward  Everett  to  discover  a source  of  inspiration  and 
influence  which  was  to  remain  with  him  through  all  of  life.  He  refers 
to  his  boyish  hero-worship  of  Everett  in  the  days  when  he  was  the 
brilliant  and  pornlar  young  minister  of  the  Brattle  Square  Society, 
in  glowing  words,  noting  how  he  and  his  brother  Edward  "used  to  go  on 
Sunday  and  peep  into  the  church  where  their  favorite  was  expected  to 
preach,  to  make  sure  that  he  was  in  the  pulpit.  In  those  years, 

while  a student  at  the  public  Latin  School,  Emerson  made  notes  of 
Everett's  messages,  and  learned  by  heart  certain  of  his  choice  sayings. 

220 

See  Parrington,  MCAT,  II,  319. 

221 

For  an  interesting  brief  treatment  of  Emerson,  consult  Allen, 
SLM,  54-58. 

222 

Cf.  Gray,  Emerson;  Brooks,  The  Life  of  Emerson;  Perry,  Emerson 
Today;  and  the  Centenary  Edition  of  Emerson's  Works  (1903-1904). 

223 

Qpoted  in  Cabot,  A Memoir  of  Raloh  Waldo  Emerson,  I,  62, 

note  1. 
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Even  later  in  life  Emerson  wrote  of  Everett's  preaching,  that  "he  who 
was  heard  with  such  throbbing  hearts  and  sparkling  eyes  in  the  lighted 
and  crowded  churches,  did  not  let  his  hearers  go  when  the  church  was 
dismissed,  but  the  bright  image  of  that  eloquent  form  followed  the 

22b 

boy  home  to  his  bed-chamber." 

This  attraction  continued  after  Everett's  return  from  his  German 
studies,  when  Emerson  sat  in  his  classes  as  a Harvard  junior  and 
senior.  There  were  times  during  these  years  when  Emerson's  admiration 
carried  him  to  such  extremes,  that  his  classmates  made  him  the  butt  of 
their  jokes,  though  they  shared  his  sentiments  to  a large  extent. 
Everett's  discourses  and  lectures  cast  a spell  over  young  Enerson,  and 
it  is  not  uncritical  judgment  which  promots  the  opinion  that  Everett's 

love  for  the  German  philosophy  and  literature  olayed  a significant 

225 

role  in  the  development  of  the  mind  of  the  Concord  Sage. 

But,  whatever  our  view  of  Everett's  influence  on  Emerson,  the 
fact  remains  that  in  the  essays  on  Nature  and  The  American  Scholar, 
we  discover  a full  acceptance  of  the  Kantian  doctrine  which  dis- 
tinguishes between  the  understanding  and  "insight"  as  members  of  the 
Transcendental  Club  were  wont  to  call  it.  Where  Kant  labored  over 
this  doctrine,  and  raised  up  a system  of  logic  and  metaphysics,  we 
find  Emerson  calmly  adopting  it  for  his  needs,  but  never  making  it  a 

224 

Quoted  in  Frothingham,  EEOS,  25,  from  Emerson's  Works,  X, 

315. 

225 

Cf.  Emerson's  Works,  X,  3I2-3I6;  ana  Frothingham,  EEOS,  61- 

65- 
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cardinal  concept  in  his  thinking.  In  his  essay  on  the  tasks  of  the 
scholar,  he  adopts  Kant's  view  of  the  primacy  of  the  practical  reason, 
in  his  development  of  the  notion  that  thought  springs  from  action. 

But  here  again,  he  takes  what  he  likes,  leaving  the  Kantian  super- 
structure to  stand  untouched,  and  perhaps  unappreciated.  In  the 
address  which  made  him  an  exile  from  his  Alma  Mater  for  many  years, 
he  contended  for  individualism,  and  uersonal  worth,  especially  in  his 
revolt  against  tradition,  formalism,  and  the  accumulations  of  history. 
Here  again  he  joins  the  "critical"  crusade  begun  by  the  Konigsberg 
thinker.226 

Emerson,  in  this  evaluation,  becomes  a link  in  the  chain  of  in- 

teroreters  of  Kant  and  the  German  thinkers  after  him, a chain  which 

began  with  Stuart  and  Buckminster,  and  to  which  Everett  was  later 
added  as  the  link  leading  directly  to  Emerson  himself.  The  truth, 
though  caught  up  and  proclaimed  by  a single  individual,  is  seldom  dis- 
covered in  a social  order  devoid  of  inspiring  teachers  and  learned 
scholars.  The  New  England  of  Emerson,  contrary  to  his  own  Journal, 
was  awake  to  the  movement  of  the  world's  thought,  and  when  the  Concord 
Philosopher  wrote  that  "Prom  1790  to  18?0  there  was  not  a book,  a 

226  Emerson's  writings  present  too  formidable  a mass  to  attempt 
a scholarly  analysis  herein.  Reference  is  made,  therefore,  to  the 
views  of  others  who  have  done  careful  work  in  the  field.  The  oroblem 
of  Emerson  and  the  Transcendentali sts  would  be  sufficient  for  another 
excursion  into  possible  German  influences,  but  since  it  has  been 
studied  so  thoroughly,  it  is  passed  by  with  only  a few  remarks.  Cf. 
Townsend's  treatment  in  PIUS,  84-95,  for  a good  survey  of  Emerson's 
philosophy,  and  the  studies  above  for  details.  The  Journals  of  Ralph 
ftalao  Emerson  (1909-1914)  constitute  a valuable  source. 
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speech,  a conversation,  or  a thought  in  the  State,  '*^-7  he  was  denying 
the  very  background  which  caught  and  held  his  boyish  and  his  mature 
admiration  and  loyalty.  At  his  best,  Emerson  saw  his  native  Common- 
wealth as  a hopeful  and  worthy  home,  to  which  he  gratefully  returned 
after  all  manner  of  travels,  both  intellectual  and  geographical.  His 
place  in  the  transmission  of  German  philosophical  ideas  is  clearly 
that  of  a son  of  New  England,  who  reverently  receives  an  inheritance 
from  his  forebears,  to  pass  it  on  in  his  own  terms,  after  loving  and 
careful  interpretation  of  its  place  in  his  age.  His  voice  is  never 
the  voice  of  a stranger.  His  words  are  the  words  of  an  American.  v His 
thought  is  not  a reasoned  attempt  to  unite  German  and  British  traditions 
into  a synthetic  whole,  but  an  announcement  that  America  has  a philoso- 
phy of  her  own.  Snerson  is  the  first  American  thinker  to  take  America 
seriously. 

By  1840,  then,  we  find  that  Kant  and  the  later  German  philosophers 
are  speaking  through  every  nossible  channel.  They  speak  through  the 
press,  through  the  pulpit,  through  the  college  classroom,  and  through 
the  printed  volumes  of  enterprising  American  scholars.  Kant  was  read 
by  hundreds  in  the  original  German,  and  the  Kritik  der  reinen  Vernunft 
was  then  a commonplace  upon  college  library  shelves.  These  forty  years 

221 

1 Emerson’s  Journals,  VIII,  339-  It  is  curious  that  other  re- 
searchers take  this  statement  at  face  value,  when  the  substance  of 
Emerson's  life  and  writings  deny  it  completely,  as  does  any  serious 
investigation  of  New  England  life  during  the  period. 

228 

The  view  that  Franklin  antedates  Emerson  in  this  respect  may 
be  advanced.  Cf.  Phillips  Russell's  Benjamin  Franklin,  passim. 
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witnessed  the  comolete  transformation  of  an  attitude  which  was  openly 
hostile  and  disdainful  toward  the  Germans  and  their  culture.  At  the 
"beginning  of  the  century,  few  Americans  (save  the  Pennsylvania  Germans 
and  recent  immigrants)  spoke  or  read  any  German.  In  those  years,  Locke 
and  the  British  and  Scottish  thinkers  ruled  the  arena  of  thought.  The 
curriculum  and  library  of  the  American  college  were  duplicates  of  the 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  type.  When  authorities  were  consulted,  their 
works  were  in  English,  or  French,  or,  at  the  outside,  in  Latin,  By 
1840,  all  this  was  changed.  Every  aspect  of  college  life  was  being 
beseiged  by  new  ideas  emanating  from  Germany.  Old  customs  collapsed, 
and  new  ones  from  the  German  university  centers  transplanted  them. 

And,  as  is  the  case  in  periods  of  change,  many  alterations  were  .carried 
to  extremes.  There  were  overstatements  of  the  values  of  German  culture, 
and  of  German  philosophy.  But  acculturation  is  a process  of  com- 
mingling in  which  both  the  receiver  and  the  gift  undergo  adaptation 
and  adjustment,  a fact  unquestioned  in  the  period  under  survey.  The 
first  forty  years  of  the  nineteenth  centuiy  gave  German  philosophy  a 
hearing  that  was  unparalleled  in  the  story  of  American  life.  But  it 
also  produced  scholarship,  both  expository  and  critical,  of  which  the 
nation  could  be  proud.  Beyond  that,  the  age  gave  voice  to  its  innate 
national  spirit,  which  required  only  the  spark  of  German  philosophical 
enthusiasm  to  ignite  it.  During  these  eventful  years,  Americans 
found  a philosophical  method,  and  a cultural  spirit  which  led  them 
toward  the  truth,  and  in  the  discovery  of  these  instruments,  America 


found  itself  as  a nation. 
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There  remains  yet  a brief  but  eventful  period,  the  years  from 

1S40  to  1850,  in  which  the  already  generally-accepted  philosophy  of 

the  Germans  was  to  entrench  itself  firmly  in  the  cultural  life  of  the 

American  nation.  This  period  was  the  age  of  books  dealing  with  the 

philosophy  of  Kant  and  the  later  metaphysicians  of  Germany,  and 

229 

Americans  outdid  themselves  in  the  art  of  publication.  The  books 
which  represent  the  highest  upreach  of  American  scholarship  during  the 
period  are  as  important  in  the  investigation  of  our  cultural  develop- 
ment as  the  ideas  and  concepts  which  they  contain.  It  is  the  con- 
tribution which  such  works  make  to  the  interpretation  and  criticism 
of  Kant,  and  his  co-laborers,  which  will  be  set  forth  hereafter. 

There  are  numerous  authors  whose  works  deserve  special  mention  in 
this  section,  but  only  seven  of  them  will  be  reviewed. Those 
selected  represent  a cross-section  of  American  thought,  and  are,  in 
the  estimation  of  the  writer,  genuinely  mature  judgments  of  scholarly 
men  equipped  by  training  and  vocation  to  write  on  philosophical 
themes.  The  first  of  these  works  is  from  the  pens  of  James  Waddel 
Alexander  (1804-1859)  and  Professor  Dod,  both  of  Princeton,  and  bears 
the  title.  Transcendentalism  of  the  Ge rman s and  of  Cousin  and  its 


The  writer  does  not  mean  to  imply  that  there  were  no  important 
books  before  1840,  but  rather  that  they  were  scarce.  Cf.  Bibliography. 

210 

^ The  works  of  Hedge,  Norton,  Bancroft,  Ticknor,  Parker,  Ripley, 
Bledsoe,  Mahan,  Stuart,  Longfellow,  Simms,  Oken,  Whittier,  Hopkins, 
Tuckerman,  Whipple,  Adler,  Stallo,  Loher,  List,  and  Wayland  are  omitted 
because  of  lack  of  definite  German  influences,  or  because  of  an  in- 
ability to  pass  critical  judgment  upon  them, some  being  out  of 

print  and  unavailable. 
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Influence  on  Opinion  in  this  Country. Published  in  Cambridge, 
Massachusetts,  by  John  Owen,  in  1840,  it  antedates  by  two  years  the 
work  of  James  Murdock  to  which  Townsend  has  devoted  so  much  attention.-' 
The  "Introductory  Note"  is  by  Andrews  Norton  (1786-1853)*  w^°  was  a 
Harvard  Professor  until  1830,  when  he  resigned  to  devote  his  time  to 
a translation  of  the  New  Testament  Gospels,  and  other  biblical  studies. 

The  work  was  originally  planned  as  an  answer  to  Andrews  Norton's 
famous  "Discourse  on  the  Latest  Form  of  Infidelity,  "^33  following 
Emerson's  address  at  the  Divinity  School,  and  to  George  Ripley's  reply 
to  Norton,  which  was  signed  "An  Alumnus."  The  booklet  contained  but 
two  chapters,  the  first  called  "Transcendentalism"  and  the  second, 

"The  School  of  Hegel."  The  work  brings  to  clear  focus  the  metaphysics 
of  Kant's  Critique,  the  idealistic  egoism  of  Fichte's  system,  the 
transcendentalism  of  Schelling  and  Schleiermacher , and  the  whole  new 
gospel  of  the  renascent  spirit  of  German  speculative  thought,  as  it 
culminates  in  Hegel's  systematic  constructions.  The  importance  of  this 
work  is  seen  at  once  when  it  is  placed  in  its  proper  setting.  The 
controversy  in  New  England,  which  centered  about  Norton,  Ripley, 

Parker,  Emerson,  Noyes,  Clarke,  Stuart,  and  every  able-bodied  thinker 

^3*  Issued  in  March  1840,  after  being  published  as  essays  in  the 
Princeton  Review,  for  January  1839  an d 1840. 

232 

Cf.  Townsend,  PIUS,  84n,  and  Appendix  A,  containing  a reprint 
of  Chapter  XV  of  Murdock's  Sketehes  of  Modern  Philosophy,  Especially 
Among  the  Ge rman s , published  in  Hartford,  by  John  C.  7/ells,  1842. 

^33  Delivered  in  1839,  and  the  very  heart  of  the  controversy 
which  ensued. 
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of  the  day,  was  largely  concerned  with  the  methods  and  conclusions  of 
the  liberal  minds  of  Germany.  To  the  biblical  scholars  of  New  England 
there  came  a vision  of  a new  philosophy,  a new  literature,  and  a new 


way  of  thinking;  and  with  the  new  ways  borne  forward  on  the  wings  of 
enthusiasm,  a period  of  hot  debate  followed.  ^ Allen  bears  testimony 
of  the  controversy  as  follows: 


I had  listened  with  a vagae  but  exhilarating 
delight  to  Mr.  Emerson's  Divinity  School  Address, 

given  that  summer, which  had,  as  you  know, 

shocked  some,  while  it  had  charmed  others,  as 
the  first  clear  word  of  "another  gospel,  which 
yet  was  not  another. " So  that  I was  already 
prepared,  when  a year  later  the  battle  of  the 
books  began,  to  follow  its  changing  fortunes 
with  a degree  of  personal  feeling  as  to  the  issues 
involved  which  has  not  been  in  the  least  diminished 
to  this  day.  In  short,  to  speak  with  still  greater 
precision,  the  exact  crisis  that  brought  to  the 
front  the  bearing  of  German  theology  upon  American 
opinion  was  the  publication,  in  1839 » of  Professor 
Andrews  Norton's  Divinity  School  Address  on  "The 
Latest  Form  of  Infidelity."  235 


The  value  of  the  above  work  on  Transcendentali sm  lies  in  its  at- 


tempt to  clarify  the  issues  in  this  controversy,  and  in  its  presenta- 


tion of  the  findings  and  doctrines  of  the  Germans  from  Kant  to  Hegel, 
from  Cousin  as  well  as  from  the  original  sources. 

Bauch's  work,  published  in  1840,  under  the  title  Psychology;  or 
A View  of  the  Human  Soul;  including  Anthropology,  adapted  for  the  Use 


^ Cf.  Allen,  SLM,  22-U3.  This  section  dealing  with  "German  In- 
fluence" is  a presentation  of  the  philosophical  contributions  of  the 
German  scholars  to  New  England  religious  thought,  especially  at  the 
Harvard  Divinity  School.  The  influence  of  Schleiermacher  and  Hegel  is 
accorded  a large  place. 

?35  Allen,  SLM,  23. 
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of  Colleges,  has  already  been  given  some  attention  in  this  study, 

but  its  purpose  and  influence  must  still  be  considered.  Rauch  himself 

wrote  in  the  Preface  to  the  first  edition. 

The  present  work  is,  as  far  as  the  author  knows, 
the  first  attempt  to  unite  German  and  American 
mental  philosophy.  This  design  has  not  been 
executed  by  bringing  together  two  separate  sys- 
tems or  by  forming  an  eclectic  compound,  which 
is  neither  the  one  nor  the  other,  and  the  parts 
of  which  do  not  grow  forth  from  one  spirit,  but 
are  brought  together  from  different  sources  and 

united  by  the  writer a real  sphinx  in  the 

sphere  of  science.  The  author  was  rather  anxious 
to  have  whatever  the  work  contains,  bear  witness 
of  one  and  the  same  objective  spirit,  which  formed 
all  the  parts  into  one  life,  as  the  specific  life 
of  a tree  charges  all  particles  into  one  juice.... 

The  work  was  to  be  of  one  spirit;  whatever  has  been 
suggested  by  others,  had  to  become  a part  of  the 
whole  by  receiving  this  spirit  and  by  representing 
it.  237 

It  is  noteworthy  that  this  volume,  which  grew  out  of  Rauch's 
classroom  lectures  at  Marshall  College, achieved  a wide  success.  The 
first  edition  was  exhausted  within  a few  weeks,  and  by  1853»  a fourth 
edition  has  come  from  the  press.  Nevin  asserts  that  "No  work  of  the 
sort  in  this  country,  has  ever  been  so  favorable  received." 

Orestes  A.  Brownson  ( 1803“ 1876),  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Transcen- 
dental movement  until  his  conversion  to  Catholicism  in  1SUU,  hailed 
Rauch's  book  as  a work  of  genius,  and  spread  the  fact  throughout  New 
England. ^ 


?36 

237 


Supra, 

Rauch, 


Rauch, 


159-163- 

PVHS,  v-vi. 
PVHS,  ix. 


239  Malone,  DAB,  XV,  390. 
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Niven,  in  the  "Preliminary  Notice  to  the  Second  Edition"  of 
Rauch’s  work,  published  shortly  after  the  death  of  the  author,  has 

pUO 

given  us  a critical  survey  of  his  friend's  scholarship.  He  affirms 
that  Rauch  was  one  of  the  finest  philosophical  minds  in  the  nation, 
and  one  eminently  qualified  to  transfer  the  spirit  and  life  of  German 
thought  to  America.  His  knowledge  of  Kant  and  Hegel  gave  him  an  ad- 
vantage, in  the  sense  that  he  never  followed  blindly  into  their  errors. 

He  notes  also  that  Rauch  had  hoped  to  publish  his  lectures  on  Moral 

24 1 

Philosophy,  "a  work  on  which  his  heart  was  greatly  set,"  as  well 
as  a treatise  on  Aesthetics  which  was  to  have  completed  his  system, 

James  Murdock  of  Hartford  also  devoted  a chapter  in  his  Sketches  to  a 

?42 

critical  analysis  of  Rauch's  work,“  but  his  survey  adds  little  which 
is  not  clear  in  Niven's  writings,  or  in  Rauch's  Psychology  itself. 

In  the  Psychology  of  Rauch,  we  find  again  the  Kantian  distinction 
between  understanding  and  reason  clearly  drawn.  Personality  is  given 
a definitely  Kantian  turn,  in  that  it  serves  not  only  as  the  center 
of  man,  but  likewise  of  nature,  and  is  complete  only  when  man  is 
conscious  of  God  and  his  relation  to  Him.  The  treatment  of  thinking  is 
also  Kantian  in  its  appeal  to  pure  reason.  In  fact,  there  is  much  of 
Kant  in  this  wholesome  college  text  of  1840  which  would  still  bear 


240 

241 


Rauch,  PVHS, 
Ibid.,  ix. 


vii-ix. 
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Cf.  Murdock,  SMP,  and  his  article 
Church  Review , July  1851,  257* 


against  Hegel  in  the 
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repetition  in  a modern  course  in  Psychology . 

The  year  1342  is  notable  for  the  publication  of  four  books  which 
play  significant  parts  in  the  transmission  of  German  philo sophical  con- 
cepts into  American  life.  They  are  Samuel  Simon  Schmucker's  Psychology, 
or  Elements  of  a New  System  of  Mental  Philosophy  on  the  Basis  of  Con- 
sciousness and  Common  Sense,  Francis  Bowen's  Critical  Essays  on  the 
History  and  Present  Condition  of  Speculative  Philosophy,  C.  M.  Ellis's 
An  Essay  on  Transcendentali sm,  and  James  Murdock' s Sketches  of  Modem 
Philosophy,  especially  among  the  Germans. 

Schmucker  was  an  important  educator  among  the  Lutherans  of  Penn- 

244 

sylvania.  He  graduated  from  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  in  1819, 
and  from  Princeton  Seminary  in  the  following  year.  In  1825  and  1826, 
he  was  associated  with  hisfhther,  and  other  Lutheran  leaders,  in  the 
foundation  of  Gettysburg  Seminary  for  the  training  of  the  Lutheran 
ministry,  placing  the  emphasis  upon  English  as  the  language  of  the 
school  and  the  pulpit.  Continuing  this  work,  he  accepted  a professor- 
ship in  the  newly-organized  seminary,  and  during  the  course  of  his 
first  year  of  teaching,  he  published  atranslation  of  Storr  and  Flatt's 
Biblical  Theology.  In  1827,  he  pushed  the  cause  of  education  still 
further  in  the  setting  up  of  a Classical  School,  which  developed  into 
Pennsylvania  College,  in  which  he  served  as  president  form  1832  to 
1834.  In  I838,  his  liberal  spirit  displayed  itself  in  the  publication 


Rauch,  PVHS,  13-48,  175-218,  274-290,  3S 3- 396 , et  passim. 
244 

Vide  supra,  160;  and  Malone,  DAB,  XVI,  443-444  for  details. 
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of  the  widely  discussed  Appeal  to  the  Ameri can  Churche s , which  antedated 

?45 

the  Federal  Council  of  Churches  idea."  His  Psychology  was  a reasoned 
attempt  to  unite  Scottish  common  sense  with  the  German  treatments  of 
the  science  of  mind,  in  which  definite  Kantian  doctrines  are  most 
difficult  to  discover.  Its  importance  lies  in  the  fact  that  even  in 
Pennsylvania,  where  the  influence  of  the  Scottish  thinkers  was 
strongest,  German  philosophical  ideas  and  doctrines  found  their  way 
into  the  classrooms  and  the  works  of  leading  scholars  and  teachers. 

The  hook  itself  is  of  interest  only  as  an  example  of  early  American 
thinking  and  writing  on  philosophical  themes  before  1850,  since  it  is 

?46 

not  original,  and  hears  a less  direct  German  influence. 

?47 

The  Critical  Essays  of  Francis  Bowen  ( 1811-1890 ),  however,  are 
highly  important  in  interpreting  the  American  temper  of  1842.  Bowen 
was  a graduate  of  Harvard,  in  the  class  of  1833.  returning  in  1835  as 
an  instructor  in  Intellectual  Philosophy.  In  1839”184l  he  visited  in 
Europe,  stopping  at  the  important  university  centers  of  Germany  to  gain 
first-hand  information  concerning  the  German  philosophies  about  which 
he  had  displayed  a critical  interest  as  early  as  1837.  when  he 
published  an  essay  on  "Locke  and  the  Transcendentalists"  in  the 
Christian  Examiner.  In  I838,  he  translated  the  first  two  volumes  of 
Ripley's  famous  Specimens  of  Foreign  Standard  Literature,  a series 

?45 

' Schmucker  was  also  a leader  in  the  Evangelical  Alliance,  which 
undertook  to  unite  the  American  churches  about  1846,  and  in  other  in- 
terdenominational movements  of  the  period. 

?46 

^ Schmucker 's  volume  was  not  accessible,  therefore  the  views 
stated  represent  the  judgments  of  his  biographers,  especially  Malone, 
DAB. 

^7  por  "biographical  data  see  Twentieth  Cent.  Biog.  Diet. , I. 
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which  brought  Ripley  into  national  prominence.  But  the  publication 
of  the  Critical  Essays  in  1842  marked  Bowen  as  the  best  informed  con- 
temporary critic  and  expositor  of  the  philosophy  of  the  Germans  in 
relation  to  American  thought.  His  work  has  been  forgotten,  but  it 
repays  the  modern  reader  whose  interests  include  early  American  philoso- 
phy. 


Bowen’s  Preface  notes  the  critical  opinion  of  De  Tocqueville  to 

the  effect  that  "there  was  no  country  in  the  civilized  world,  where 

250 

they  cared  less  about  philosophy,  than  in  the  United  States."  J But, 

BDwen  is  not  satisfied  with  this  judgment,  adding. 

The  observations  on  which  his  remarks  were  founded, 
were  taken  some  years  since,  and  at  that  time,  per- 
haps, the  state  of  opinions  justified  the  assertion 
to  its  full  extent.  It  would  need  to  be  qualified 

somewhat  at  the  present  day He  might  have 

modified  his  first  remark,  therefore,  by  anticipating 
a time  when  philosophical  studies  would  become  a 
favorite  pursuit  among  a certain  class  of  our  country- 
men. Ho  attentive  observer  can  ignore  the  fact,  that 
such  studies  have  acquired  favor  very  rapidly  of  late, 
so  that  it  may  not  appear  too  sanguine  to  believe, 
that  a philosophical  school  will  ultimately  be  es- 
tablished in  this  country,  with  a character  quite  as 
distinctive  as  that  which  belongs  to  the  philosophy 
of  England,  France,  and  Germany.  The  collegiate 
course  of  instruction  in  metaphysics  is  improved  and 
enlarged.  The  latest  European  writers  on  the  subject 
are  eagerly  studied,  and  translations  and  reprints  of 


248 

Published  in  14  volumes,  from  1838  to  1842,  by  James  Monroe 
& Company,  of  Boston,  enlisting  the  leading  scholars  in  the  task  of 
translation. 

249 

Cf.  Townsend's  treatment  of  Bowen,  in  PIUS,  101  and  157 - 
-5°  Bowen,  CE,  v. 
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a few  of  their  works  are  published,  and  find  a 
ready  sale.  251 

Bowen  contends  that  Americans  as  a peorle  are  interested  in  theorizing. 
Traditional  opinions  and  the  hereditary  prejudices  of  classes  and 
families  do  not  exist  in  America  to  fetter  the  wide  range  of  thought, 
according  to  Bowen's  interpretation,  and  the  democratic  ideals  which 

pertain  in  government  are  reflected  in  philosophy,  which  also  "con- 

252 

siders  all  men  as  equal."  Bowen's  own  view  of  philosophy  is 

briefly  expressed,  as  follows: 

Its  subject  is  the  human  mind,  dr  man  in  general, 
considered  apart  from  all  the  peculiarities,  by 
which  each  person  is  distinguished  from  his  fellows. 

Its  conclusions  are  universal,  having  no  respect 
to  times,  countries,  or  individuals.  Some  theory 
of  natural  rights,  therefore,  seems  properly  to  be 
embodied  in  these  conclusions.  253 

In  passing,  Bowen  calls  attention  to  the  lack  of  metaphysical 


speculation  in  England,  and  then  turns  his  attention  to  the  influences 

254 

which  are  permeating  American  thought.  J He  suggests  that  during  the 


^ Ibid.,  vi-vii.  The  entire  Preface  is  a defense  of  philosophy 
among  Americans,  and  will  be  found  accurate  in  its  delineation  of  the 
characteristics  and  aptitudes  of  the  nineteenth  century  student  of 
philosophy. 

252 

Ibid.,  viii-ix.  Bowen's  insistence  upon  democracy  as  a basis 
for  free  philosophizing  is  of  interest.  He  cannot  be  classed  with  the 
scholars  of  the  "Academic  Tradition,"  or  as  a follower  of  the  Scottish 
common  sense  philosophy,  on  the  basis  of  this  view,  as  Townsend  suggests. 
Cf.  Townsend,  PIUS,  101,  157.  for  what  the  writer  believes  is  an 
erroneous  classification.  Simply  because  Bowen  taught  at  Harvard  gives 
no  cause  to  put  him  in  the  category  of  Levi  Hedge,  Walker  and  McCosh. 


?53 

254 


Ibid. , 
Ibid., 


ix. 


x-xvii. 
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years  just  passed,  the  German  and  French  influences  have  been  in  the 

ascendent.  Gf  this  he  writes: 

It  is  not  going  too  far  to  say,  that  Locke, 

Clarke,  Berkeley,  and  Reid  are  not  so  much 
talked  about  in  this  country,  as  Kant,  Fichte, 

Schelling  and  Cousin.  255 

Of  Kant's  views,  Bowen  has  much  to  say,  especially  in  the  chanter  on 

"Kant  and  His  Fhilosouhy"  which  is  one  of  the  most  scholarly  treatments 

of  Kant  in  early  American  phi lo sophi cal  writing.  Before  he  apnroaches 

the  work  of  Kant  as  a whole,  however,  Bowen  calls  attention  to  the 

tendency  to  accept  the  systems  of  the  European  writers  without  access 

to  the  sources,  and  without  critical  discrimination.  With  this  in  mind, 

he  points  to  Kant's  views: 

So  also  the  belief,  that  Kant's  philosophy  is  a 
refutation  of  skepticism,  must  rest  on  the  as- 
sertion of  some  of  his  countrymen,  among  whom  there 
exists  a very  different  rule  and  estimate  of  what 
constitutes  skepticism,  from  that  which  obtains  in 
this  country  and  England.  Instead  of  confuting  his 
predecessor,  Kant  simply  established  Hume's 
doctrine  on  a different  basis,  and  then  carried  out 
its  principles  and  modes  of  reasoning,  till  they 
covered  the  whole  field  of  knowledge;  and  this  work 
he  performed  with  such  an  appearance  of  method, 
completeness,  and  close  deduction,  as  to  change 
what  was  merely  a philosophy  of  doubt  and  uncertain- 
ty, into  a theory,  which  may  be  called  the  dogmatism 
of  unbelief.  256 

This  view  of  Kant's  system,  represents  Bowen's  own  critical  thought, 
as  we  shall  point  out  later.  He  did  not  accept  or  reject  any  Kantian 
doctrine,  without  recourse  to  Kant's  own  works,  and  likewise  to  the 


255  Ibid.,  xvi. 

256 

Ibid.,  xvii. 
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"best  interpretations  available.  This  scholarly  approach  lies  at  the 
heart  of  the  Critical  Essays,  which  were  written  to  illuminate  the 
fragmentary  views  of  the  Germans,  and  to  relate  them  historically  to 
other  speculative  systems  and  to  the  American  scene. 

The  fuller  treatment  of  Kant's  philosophy  in  Chapter  II  of  the 
Essays,  is  the  best  documented  essay  on  Kant  during  the  period.  In 
its  thirty-one  pages,  we  find  references  to  second  edition  of  the 

pK7 

Kritik  der  reinen  Vemunft,  J 1 and  to  Kant ' s Prolegomena  zu  einer  jeden 
kunftigen  Metapby  sik,  with  a quotation  from  the  Vorrede. ^58  The  trans- 
lations of  Kant  are  also  noticed,  especially  the  work  of  Born,  in 
259 

Latin,  and  the  London  translation  published  by  Pickering,  done  in 

1838.^^  The  articles  of  7*’irgman  in  the  Encyclonaedia  Londinensis, 

and  the  famous  Elements  of  Critical  Phi  losonhy  of  Willich  receive 

261 

attention.  The  sketches  of  the  Kantian  Philosophy  by  Cousin,  as 
they  appeared  in  the  Biogranhie  Universelle , along  with  Cousin's  and 
Madame  de  Stael's  general  writings  on  the  Germans,  are  given  at- 
tention.  There  are  references  to  Schelling,  Leibnitz,  Fichte, 


257 

258 


Ibid.,  57. 
Ibid.,  13. 


259 

Ibid.,  35*  This  work,  in  4 volumes,  was  printed  in  Leipzig, 
1796-1798. 

260 

Ibid.,  33n,  35”38.  Bowen  says  of  this  translation  by 
Francis  Haywood,  that  it  is  commendable,  though  in  the  nature  of  the 
case  obscure. 


261 

262 


Ibid.,  36,  for  both  works. 

Ibid.,  36-  37  Tor  mention  of  Cousin;  43,  and  63  Tor  de  Sta^l. 
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Hegel,  and  other  German  thinkers. Bowen  is  taking  Kant  seriously 
enough  to  do  seri'ous  research  in  order  to  present  his  thinking  to  his 
readers.  This  attitude  marks  him  as  the  best-equipped  American  phi- 

?64 

losopher  writing  on  Kant  to  the  year  184?. 

Bowen  also  brings  Fichte  to  bear  upon  the  interpretation  of  Kant 

in  his  chapter  on  "Fichte's  Exposition  of  Kant:  Philosophy  Applied 

265 

To  Theology."  J In  a discussion  of  the  meaning  of  Kant  for  the 
transcendental  approach  to  religion  which  was  current  in  Hew  England, 
Bowen  refers  to  Kant's  Religion  within  the  Limits  of  mere  Reason,-^ 

pC.’T 

and  to  Fichte's  A Critique  of  All  Revelation.  ' This  approach  to 
the  problem  of  Transcendentalism  goes  directly  to  the  German  sources, 
instead  of  tracing  the  German  influences  by  way  of  the  French  and 
Eritish,  as  Murdock,  whose  writings  are  cited  as  source  material, 
does.268 

Bowen's  writings  bring  Kant's  works  and  words  to  the  attention  of 
serious  readers  everywhere.  His  own  point  of  view  is  everywhere 
justified  by  a critical  study  of  the  original  sources,  to  which  he 


Ibid.,  44-46  especially. 

This  research  had  disclosed  no  other  writer  of  the  period 
whose  knowledge  of  the  source  materials  equals  that  of  Bowen  in  1842. 

Bowen,  CE,  Chapter  III,  66-110. 

?66 

Ibid.,  67*  This  is  a reference  to  the  1793  edition  of  the 
RLR,  and  the  earliest  reference  to  it  which  this  survey  has  uncovered. 

Ibid. , 66-110,  passim. 

Cf.  Townsend,  PIUS,  85n. 
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added  a survey  of  the  test  expository  works  in  French,  German,  Latin, 
and  English.  His  interests  are  throughout  philosophical,  though  he 
does  search  out  the  "bearing  of  the  German  systems  on  '‘the  great  truths 

pr  q 

of  natural  and  revealed  religion,"  ^ as  the  times  demanded.  Bowen's 
attention  is  also  drawn  aside  to  areas  which  may  not  be  defined 
strictly  as  nhilosophical,  since  he  had  discovered  the  influences  of 

foreign  philosophical  thought  "on  tonics  which  have  only  a remote 

210 

connexion  with  metaphysical  science."'  The  contribution  which  is 

unique  in  Bowen  is  his  steady  reliance  upon  the  wide  range  of  scholarly 
271 

works  at  his  disposal.  He  is  one  of  America's  first  research 
scholars,  and  the  first  who  passed  the  stage  of  expository  writing,  to 
advance  to  a critical  analysis  of  the  meaning  of  his  studies  in  con- 
temporary American  life  and  thought.  This  contribution  marks  Bowen 

272 

as  a leader  in  the  assimilation  of  German  philosophy. 

27"? 

James  Murdock  (1776-1856)  J graduated  from  Yale  in  1797.  and  by 
1815  was  established  as  professor  of  learned  languages  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Vermont,  before  Marsh's  coming  in  1826  as  President.  In 
1819,  he  went  to  Andover  as  Brown  Professor  of  Sacred  Rhetoric  and 

Bowen,  CE,  xx. 

270  Ibid.,  xviii. 

271 

A comparison  with  Murdock's  sources  will  interest  the  student 
of  this  period,  and  reference  should  be  made  to  the  section  which 
follows.  Murdock  too  had  access  to  much  of  the  store  of  foreign  ma- 
terials, but  his  lack  of  foreign  study  and  travel  proved  a handicap 
too  great  to  overcome. 

272 

Bowen  does  not  use  German  philosophy  as  a yardstick  or  a foil, 
but  as  a body  of  data  to  be  investigated,  reported  on,  and  utilized. 


27  3 Malone,  DAB,  XIII,  342-3U3. 
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Ecclesiastical  History,  where  he  continued  until  his  retirement  to  a 
life  of  scholarship  and  literary  effort,  in  1829-  He  published  a 
number  of  important  books,  among  which  his  translation  of  J.  L.  von 
Mosheim's  Institutes  of  Ecclesiastical  History,  issued  in  1832,  stands 
out  as  a work  of  importance.  Its  notes  and  additions  were  so  copious 
that  it  constituted  nearly  an  independent  treatment. 27**  His  Sketches 
of  Modern  Philosophy  appeared  in  Hartford  in  the  midst  of  the  dis- 
cussion centering  about  the  German  philosophy,  and  created  astir,  as 
did  Bowen's  work. 

Murdock  was  a methodical  scholar,  who  kept  careful  notebooks,  and 
whose  interests  in  philosophy  were  sincere,  though  he  disclaimed  the 

275 

title  of  "philosopher"  in  his  own  writings.  His  reading  of  German 
sources  included  an  article  on  the  philosophy  of  Hegel  in  the  All- 
gemeine  Eirchenzeit  of  I836,  and  an  unindentified  work  called  Words 

of  a Layman  on  the  He ge 1 i an- St rau s si an  Chri stology,  published  in 
277 

Zurich  in  IS36,'  Eschermayer 1 s Hegel ' s religious  Philosophy  compared 
with  the  principles  of  Chri stianity ,278  Link's  Propylaen  (Volume  I 
only),  Tennenmann's  Grundriss  der  Geschichte  der  Philo sophie,  w 


27U 


Ibid.,  342. 


275  , 


276 


far dock,  SMP, 
Ibid. , 127. 


277  Ibid.,  127. 

278  Ibid.,  126. 


Introduction. 


279  Ibid.,  127.  Murdock  notes  a page  reference  here  to  Volume  I, 
showing  how  accurately  he  kept  his  notes. 
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Ibid.,  126.  This  is  the  edition  of  1829. 
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^81 

Rixner's  Ilandbuch  der  Geschichte  der  Philosophies  Krug's  Ency- 

II  O 

c 1 opadi sch-Phi lo  sophi sche s Lexikon, ~ and  Ms  Allgemeine  Deut sche 

Real-Encyclopadie,g^  besides  Kant's  Critik  (sic)  der  reinen  Ver- 

284 

nunft,  and  Hegel's  Encyclopaedia  of  the  philosophical  Sciences, 


and  his  Science  of  Logic. 


285 


This  mass  of  source  material  marks 


Murdock  as  a thorough  student  of  the  German  philosophy,  though  not 
as  early  in  point  of  publication  of  most  of  his  work  as  Bowen,  since 
the  essays  which  comprised  Bowen's  volume  had  appeared  in  print  in 


the  North  American  Review  and  the  Christian  Examiner  before  1842, 


286 


Murdock's  work  is  of  special  interest  in  this  period  because  of 


287 


and  the  speculations  of  the 


his  notice  of  the  work  of  Rauch 
288 

Transcendentalists.  He  adds  little  to  the  understanding  of  the 
Kantian  system  which  had  not  been  mentioned  by  Bowen,  and  his  prede- 
cessors in  the  North  American  Review,  His  descriptions  of  the  con- 
temporary  scene  as  an  example  of  the  penetration  of  the  German  thought 


281 


282 


Ibid.,  126.  The  work  is  the  orinting  of  1822. 


Ibid.,  126.  The  1832-1838  edition  was  used. 

Ibid.,  126.  Murdock  used  the  edition  of  1824. 

284 

Ibid.,  126.  Murdock  writes  that  he  had  used  the  Critique  in 
1834,  using  an  edition  of  1781.  He  used  only  his  notes  in  1842, 
however. 


285 

286 


Ibid.,  126.  Mention  of  the  editions  of  both  works  is  made. 


See  North  American  Review.  July  1839  and  July  184l;  Christian 
Examiner.  November  1837.  and  May  1841,  for  these  essays  in  their 
original  form. 

287 


Cf.  Murdock,  SMP,  section  devoted  to  Rauch's  Philosonhy. 


288 


Ibid.,  section  of  American  Transcendentalism.  In  Townsend, 
PIUS,  253ff. 
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systems  give  his  work  historical  value,  and  furnish  clues  to  the 
background  of  his  own  critical  analysis.  His  is  no  work  of  genius, 
but  rather  the  patient  effort  of  one  whose  scholarly  interests  allowed 
no  rest  until  the  influences  emanating  from  Germany  were  tracked  down 
to  their  American  resting  -places.  This  task  Murdock  executed  with  an 
able  mind  and  a facile  pen,  and  his  book  will  long  be  a source  of  in- 
formation concerning  the  transmission  of  German  ideas  to  the  United 
States. 

An  anonymously  published  work  appeared  during  1842,  under  the 
title  An  Essay  on  Transcendentalism.  It  appeared  in  Boston,  from  the 
press  of  Crocker  and  Ruggles.  The  copy  in  the  Boston  Public  Library 
was  the  gift  of  Theodore  Parker,  and  upon  the  cover  rage  the  name  of 
C.  M.  Ellis  appears  as  the  writer.  The  authorities  of  the  Boston 
Public  Library  have  accented  this  name  as  the  correct  one  and  list  the 
work  under  his  authorship. ^9  The  WOrk  is  brief,  but  carefully 
divided  into  sections  which  deal  with  the  trends  of  Transcendentalism. 

The  first  section  is  devoted  to  abrief  "Introduction, " in  which 
Ellis  calls  attention  to  the  unscholar ly  habit  of  the  day  which  calls 
"all  beyond  the  regions  already  known  Transcendentali sm. Ellis's 
definition  follows: 

That  belief  we  term  Transcendentalims  which  main- 
tains that  man  has  ideas,  that  come  not  through 
the  five  senses,  or  the  powers  of  the  reasoning; 
but  are  either  the  result  of  direct  revelation 
from  God,  his  immediate  inspiration,  or  his 


see  B. 6099- a. 9 in  Boston  Public  Library. 
290  Ellis,  EOT,  8. 
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immanent  presence  in  the  spiritual  world.  291 

The  second  section  deals  with  the  "Principles”  of  the  new  philosophy, 

which  relates  to  the  "substantive,  independent  exercise  of  the  soul  of 

men,  the  reality  of  conscience,  the  religious  sense,  the  inner  light,” 

and  other  oualities  apart  from  "the  utile. The  old  philosophy  is 

condemned  because  it  is  sensual,  the  new  is  welcomed  because  it  is 

spiritual.  The  summary  statement  reads: 

The  new  asserts  the  continual  presence  of  God 
in  all  his  works,  spirit  as  well  as  matter; 
makes  religion  the  natural  impulse  of  every 
breast;  the  moral  law,  God's  voice  in  every 
heart,  independent  on  (sic)  interest,  expedi- 
ency, or  appetite,  which  enables  us  to  resist 
these;  an  universal,  eternal,  standard  of 
truth,  beauty,  goodness,  holiness,  to  which 
every  man  can  turn  and  follow,  if  he  will.  293 

Part  third  on  "Progress  and  Obstacles”  gives  somewhat  of  the 
lineage  of  this  strange  interpretation.  It  is  traced  to  the  Germans 
of  the  last  century,  who  wrote  in  a strange  language,  and  with  a set 
of  terms  which  were  ill  chosen,  especially  for  philosophy.  All  this 
caused  misunderstandings,  and  at  one  time  it  was  announced,  that 

"Carlyle's  unutterable s and  Coleridge's  incomprehensible s must  be  all 
294 

German."  The  French  influence  is  also  noticed,  but  as  with  the 
German,  no  names  are  mentioned.  The  section  on  "Criticism"  aprears 


291  Ibid.,  11. 

292  Ibid.,  19. 

?9^  Ibid.,  24. 

^ Ibid.,  27-38,  but  especially  32-33. 
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next,  and  attacks  the  blind  worship  of  the  past,  in  order  to  extol 
genius  which  is  now  left  free  to  obey  the  voice  of  nature  as  on  the 
first  day  of  creation.  For  this  interpreter  of  the  Germans,  under 
the  transcendental  view,  there  was  but  one  rule,  and  it  spoke  these 
words,  "Perfection  is  but  conformity  with  what  all  seek. 

The  section  devoted  to  "Art"  quotes  from  Goethe,  but  adds  no 

?96 

clear  word  about  any  theory  of  aesthetics.  The  sixth  section, 

called  "Government  and  Social  Organization"  sounds  almost  like  Karl 

Marx's  Manifesto.  It  reads: 

Must  existing  institutions  be  destroyed,  certain 
classes  of  society  ruined,  trades,  hitherto  honor- 
able, be  abolished,  and  all  be  changed?  The  answer 
is  plain.  What  is  wrong  ought  not  to  be.  The 
misery  to  fall  on  a few  is  nothing  to  that  daily 

endured  by  many  now is  the  meet  wages  of  wrong, 

and  is  not  to  be  weighed  against  the  common  happi- 
ness. 297 

But  Ellis  does  not  advocate  "bloody  revolutions"  as  a means  to  gain 
his  social  ideal,  for  "East  as  man  grows  better  the  holy  work  goes  on. 
Things  accommodate  themselves  to  his  wants,  silently,  but  continu- 
ally."^^ On  "Religion"  this  transcendental! st  writes  that  Christi- 
anity is  spiritualism  aoplied  to  life.  It  is  the  divine  part  cf  man 
cultivated  in  the  pursuit  of  goodness,  truth,  beauty,  the  right,  duty, 
and  God;  and  all  because  of  the  voice  of  nature,  which  must  be  obeyed, 

^5  ibid. , 1(3. 

296  Ibid.,  52. 

297 

71  Ibid.,  67-  Marx's  Communist  Manifesto  was  written  in  1847. 

298  Ibid.,  74-75. 
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and  "for  which  no  reason  can  be  given  stronger  than  that  it  is  right, 
and  God  has  made  it  pleasing  in  our  sight."  77  Ellis  sums  up  his 
case  for  this  transcendental  philosophy  in  his  section  on  "Moral  Ob- 
ligation." He  writes: 

This  philosophy  shows  the  falsity  of  these  old 
systems,  by  proving  the  reality  of  spiritual  ex- 
periences, what  is  right,  true,,  just,  beautiful, 
independently  of  interest,  aupetite,  expediency, 
or  association.  We  are  to  love  truth  because  it 
is  the  truth,  do  right  because  it  is  right.  . . . 

The  principles  of  right  are  as  eternal  as  those 
of  truth.  3^0 

This  review  of  Ellis's  interpretation  of  Transcendentalism  is 
inserted  to  show  the  way  in  which  the  Germans,  including  Kant  and 
"the  categorical  imperative"  were  misinterpreted  during  the  years 
when  new  systems  were  believed  because  of  their  very  novelty.  The 
marvel  is  that  there  was  as  much  sound  scholarship  as  we  have  found 
in  this  period,  for  it  was  withal  a day  of  mystic  cults,  ohrenology, 
animal  magnetism,  and  all  types  of  cultural  alchemy.  :-Lhere  is  no 
clear-headed  mastery  of  Kant,  Fichte,  Schelling,  or  Hegel  here,  although 
the  writer  has  sipped  at  many  sources  of  German  ideas.  It  was  this 
sort  of  interpretation,  unsound  and  uncritical,  which  brought  the 
German  philosophers  and  their  doctrines  to  many  a dead-end.  Kant  had 
to  endure  the  crude  handling  of  writers  of  Ellis's  type  very  often, 
and  yet  he  emerges  from  this  period  of  misunderstanding  and  misinter- 
pretation securely  planted  in  the  colleges,  libraries,  and  philosophical 


Ibid.,  74-75. 
500  Ibid.,  97-98. 
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minds  of  the  nation. 

The  final  work  under  consideration  in  this  survey  of  the  hooks 
of  the  period,  is  Laurens  Perseus  Hickok's  (1793-1888)  Rational  Psy- 
chology, published  in  Auburn,  New  York,  by  Derby,  Miller  and  Company 

, 301 

in  1849.  Hickok  was  graduated  from  Union  College  in  1820,  and 
studied  theology  under  William  Andrews  and  Rennet  Tyler.  Ordained 
and  installed  as  a minister  in  Kent,  Connecticut,  in  1823.  he  was 
called  to  Western  Reserve  University  as  Professor  of  Christian  Theology. 
In  1844  he  accepted  the  same  chair  in  Auburn  Theological  Seminary, 
where  he  taught  successfully  until  1852,  when  he  was  chosen  Vice- 
President  of  Union  College  and  Professor  of  Mental  and  Moral  Philosophy. 
His  final  post  was  that  of  President  of  his  Alma  Mater,  a post  which 
he  resigned  in  1868,  after  serving  but  two  years. 

His  Rational  Psychology  is  an  answer  to  a problem  set  for  him  by 
Kant's  Kri tik  der  reinen  Vernunft,  whose  significance  Hickok  understood 
better  than  any  of  his  contemporaries  in  the  theological  schools  of  the 
nation.  This  work  is  the  first  uroduct  of  the  new  philosophy  which 
can  be  called  a profound  treatment  of  the  problems  of  epistemology. 
Earlier  work  in  the  field  had  been  done  by  Jonathan  Edwards,  but  from 
that  time  to  Hickok's  day,  no  American  had  attempted  an  analysis  of  the 
entire  range  of  the  process  of  knowledge.  This  Hickok  did,  with  a 
mastery  of  Kant  that  confounded  his  critics,  and  won  for  him  a reputa- 
tion as  a most  able  scholar.  J.  H.  Seelye  of  Amherst  wrote  of 

301  Malone,  DAB,  IX,  5“6. 
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Hickok's  works: 

They  represent  the  highest  attainments  in  specu- 
lative thought  which  the  American  mind  has  yet 
reached;  and  if  we  are  not  mistaken  respecting 
the  increasing  force  of  their  influence,  they 
promise  to  found  a school  of  philosophy  with  a 
prominent  and  permanent  ulace  in  the  history  of 
the  world's  speculation.  302 

The  problem  which  absorbed  Hickok's  attention  was  the  subjectivity 
of  Kant's  a priori  principles.  His  Rational  Psychology,  which  pre- 
supposes a knowledge  of  Kant's  Kritik  on  the  part  of  the  reader  or 
student,  is  an  analysis  of  the  knowing  process  in  the  attemot  to  rid 
the  Kantian  system  of  the  criticism  of  subjectivity.  This  Hickok  be- 
lieved he  had  accomplished  in  his  widely  acclaimed  book.  But  his 
critics,  who  knew  much  less  of  Kant,  and  often  much  less  of  logic, 
prevailed,  and  Hickok  published  an  answer  in  the  form  of  another  work, 
his  Empirical  Psychology  of  185^.^^  These  works  taken  together  (and 
it  is  excusable  that  the  one  is  four  years  beyond  the  date  of  our  sur- 
vey) constitute  the  most  comoact  reasoning  in  American  ohilosoohy 
until  the  advent  of  the  Graduate  Schools  in  our  American  universities. 

Hickok  deserves  a re-reading  in  the  light  of  modern  nsycho logical 
research,  but  without  this  reading  between  the  lines,  his  Rational 
Psychology  stands  out  in  our  philosophical  writings  as  the  one  scholar- 
ly attempt  to  go  beyond  Kant,  through  a thorough  understanding  of  his 


In  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  April  185^,  253*  and  quoted  by  Ernest 
Sutherland  Bates  in  his  biogranhy  of  Hickok. 

303 

^ This  publication  antedated  the  work  of  the  St.  Louis  School, 
and  is  entitled  to  a ulace  of  honor  among  American  works  in  Philosoohy. 
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works  and  his  problems.  It  is  with  this  work  that  we  bring  our  survey 
of  the  early  infiltrations  of  German  philosophical  thought  to  a close, 
believing  that  with  men  of  the  uower  of  Bowen,  Murdock,  and  Hickok, 
American  philosophy  had  come  into  her  own.  In  scholarly  research 
they  had  few  contemporary  equals.  In  mastery  of  the  languages  of 
philosophy,  they  bowed  to  none.  In  systematic  exposition  and  clear- 
headed construction,  they  rivaled  their  foreign  masters.  But,  it 
must  be  remembered  that  they  were  natives  of  a land  that  was  just 
coming  into  the  realization  of  its  cultural  possibilities,  and  was 
just  then  awaking  to  the  claims  of  philosophy;  and  if  they  did  not 
reach  the  heights,  they  at  least  gave  their  lives  to  the  climb. 
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CHAPTER  IV 


SOME  EVIDENCES  OF  POST-KANT IAN  INFLUENCES 
FROM  1800  TO  1850 

Kant's  coming  to  the  American  scene  follows  the  rough  outline 
of  the  years  from  1800  to  1850.  With  Hegel  (177^“1831)  the  situation 
is  quite  different.  The  literature  of  the  period  provides  little 
material  of  value  in  regard  to  Hegel's  debut  in  the  arena  of  American 
philosophical  thought and  the  early  philosophers  seem  to  have  been 
unaware  of  his  writings  in  the  metaphysical  sciences.  The  story  of 
Hegel's  coming  to  America  has  been  told  by  Professor  J.  H.  Muirhead 
( 1855-19 — Y in  the  Philosophical  Review,  but  his  sketch  takes  no 
account  of  the  earliest  appearance  of  Hegelian  influences.  He  mentions 
the  first  American  students  to  study  in  Germany,  but  he  presents  no 
evidence  to  support  his  conclusions  other  than  their  presence  in  one 

or  more  of  the  universities  of  the  land  where  Hegel  was  a powerful 

4 

figure  in  the  philosophical  scene.  Furthermore,  it  is  the  assumption 
of  Muirhead  and  others  that  no  important  Hegelian  influences  were 

^ Cf.  Goodnight,  GLAM,  who  discovers  only  six  scattered  references 
to  Hegel  in  the  magazines  from  1800  to  1846. 

2 

Muirhead  is  now  Emeritus  Professor  of  Philosophy  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Birmingham,  in  England,  and  a capable  Hegelian  scholar. 

^ See  the  Philosophical  Review,  XXXVII,  226-240,  and  also  Muirhead' s 
The  Platonic  Tradition  in  Anglo-Saxon  Phi lo sophy , 

^ See  Muirhead,  HHCA,  226ff. 
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operative  in  the  United  States  until  the  St.  Louis  Movement  in  Philoso- 
phy, under  the  combined  leadership  of  William  T.  Harris  and  Henry  C. 
Brokraeyer,  got  under  way  about  1858.  To  test  this  noint  of  view,  we 
pass  on  to  a brief  survey  of  the  years  during  which  the  influence  and 
writings  of  Hegel  found  their  way  to  America. 

Georg  Wilhelm  Friederich  (1TJ0-1SJ,1)  came  into  prominence  as  the 
friend  and  associate  of  Schelling  at  the  University  of  Jena.  It  was 
here  that  he  published  his  Phanomenologie  des  Gei stes  (1807),  only  to 
be  driven  from  his  teaching  post  by  the  Napoleonic  Wars.  However, 
after  some  years  as  the  director  of  a Gymnasium  in  Narnberg,  he  re- 
turned to  teaching  at  the  University  of  Heidelberg,  where  he  remained 
until  called  to  the  University  of  Berlin  in  1818,  a post  which  he 
held  until  his  death-  The  works  which  have  added  to  his  reputation 
as  a metaphysician  include:  Wissenschaft  der  Logik  (1812-1816,  in 

three  volumes);  Encyclooadie  der  phi lo sonhi schen  Wissenschaften  im 
Grundrisse  (1817),  being  an  outline  of  his  whole  philosophical  system; 
Naturrecht  und  Staatswissenschaft  im  Grundrisse  (1821),  also  known 
as  Grundlinien  der  Philo sophie  des  Rechts;  Vorle sun gen  uber  die 
Aesthetik  (I836-I838);  the  Vorlesungen  uber  die  Phi  lo  sophie  der 
Geschichte  ( 1837 );  and  Vorlesungen  uber  die  Philo sophie  der  Religi on. 
And,  as  Kant's  works  formed  the  greatest  contribution  of  any  single 
thinker  to  the  philosophy  of  the  eighteenth  century,  so  Hegel's 
writings  comprise  the  greatest  systematic  philosophical  contribution 

^ Besides  Muirhead's  views,  see  Cohen,  CHAL,  III;  Rogers,  EAP; 
and  Townsend,  PIUS,  18-82. 
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to  the  nineteenth  century.^  It  is  the  influence  of  these  works,  or 
the  lectures  which  lay  hack  of  them,  which  comes  to  he  a part  of  the 
American  Philosophical  tradition  during  the  late  years  of  the  first 
half  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

It  would  appear  that,  with  German  influences  operative  in 
American  cultural  and  collegiate  life  in  the  years  beginning  about 
1800,  the  Hegelian  ideas  would  he  transferred  more  easily  than  the 
Kantian,  since  much  of  the  earlier  prejudice  against  the  Germans  had 
been  dissipated.  This,  however,  does  not  prove  to  he  the  case  with 
the  earliest  of  the  Americans  to  contact  the  German  sources  of  the 
Hegelian  philosophy.  It  is  certain  that  when  Everett  left  for  his 
studies  in  Germany,  there  was  no  knowledge  of  Hegel  in  New  England.  ^ 
However,  the  German- Americans  of  New  York,  especially  Dr.  Kunze  and  Rev. 

g 

John  H.  Dreyer,  may  have  had  knowledge  of  this  learned  German  nhi- 
losopher,  because  of  their  contacts  abroad.  There  is  also  reason  to 
attribute  such  knowledge  to  Charles  Rudolph  Demme  (1795“1863)  who 

fl  Q 

prepared  at  Gottingen  and  Halle,  before  coming  to  America  in  1818. 7 


Cf.  supra,  90-190.  It  is  of  interest  to  notice  the  rapid 
acceptance  of  Hegel  in  Great  Britain  and  in  Italy,  pointed  out  by 
Muirhead,  Croce,  Stirling,  Jowett,  the  Cairds,  et  al. 

^ Cf.  sunra,  91.  Stuart  was  interested  in  Kant's  Crltioue  at 
this  time,  probably  never  having  heard  of  Hegel  to  that  date. 

g 

Cf.  supra,  8-9,  13*  Information  is  so  scanty  that  it  is 
possible  only  to  build  an  hypothesis  about  the  few  facts  available. 

9 

Demme  was  a scholar  of  some  reputation.  In  1839.  he  published 
Die  Werke  des  Flavius  Josephus.  Cf.  I/alone,  DAB,  V,  ?32. 
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The  first  definite  reference  to  Hegel  is  found  in  the  Journal 
of  George  Bancroft,  under  the  date  of  September  28,  1820,  while  he 
was  a student  at  the  University  of  Berlin,*^  and  the  second  reference 
is  from  Bancroft's  pen,  in  a letter  to  Edward  Everett,  the  young 
Greek  Professor  at  Harvard.*1  There  are  two  opinions  expressed  in 
these  brief  notices  of  the  man  and  Ms  work.  Bancroft's  first  im- 
pression of  Hegel  is  that  he  is  "sluggish,"  but  he  hastens  to  add 
that  it  is  not  wise  to  form  hasty  judgments  of  the  Germans.  Then 
after  part  of  a semester  in  Hegel's  Lectures  on  philosophy,  Bancroft 
concludes  that  he  is  wasting  his  time,  since  Hegel's  very  vocabulary 
is  incomprehensible.  This  brief  introduction  of  Hegel  and  his  phi- 
losophy to  Everett  at  Harvard  undoubtedly  caused  no  interest  or 
concern.  There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  any  of  the  early  Harvard 
group  aided  in  the  transmission  of  Hegelian  idealism  to  America. 

In  spite  of  the  refusal  of  the  young  Americans  to  interest 
themselves  in  Hegelian  philosophy,  Hegel  was  being  studied  by  Moses 
Stuart  at  Andover  before  1820.  It  aopears  that  Stuart  read  the 

Studien  und  Kritiken  carefully,  and  from  it  got  many  of  the  cardinal 

1? 

princiole8  of  the  Hegelian  system.  Furthermore  Stuart  was  well 


Cf.  Long,  LP,  132  and  248n.  A careful  search  of  all  the 
available  writings  and  works  on  Ticknor,  Everett,  Cogswell,  and 
Everett  discloses  this  single  reference  only. 

11  Ibid. , 13?  and  248n.  Professor  Long  has  had  access  to  the 
original  manuscripts  of  Ticknor,  Bancroft,  Everett,  and  Cogswell,  and 
he  has  no  references  to  Hegel  other  than  the  two  above.  Cf.  his 
Literary  Pioneers,  uassim. 


12 


Stuart,  MIS,  72. 
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aware  of  the  movement  within  the  ranks  of  German  Biblical  critics  to 
take  over  the  Hegelian  notion  of  the  dialectic,  especially  in  its 
application  to  the  Christian  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  Stuart,  in  a 
series  of  Letters  to  William  Ellery  Channing,  notes  that  even  the 
German  rationalists  have  been  '’dispersed  by  the  Hegelians.  His 
acceptance  of  Hegel  is  not  without  reservations,  but  he  does  prove 
to  be  conversant  with  the  man  and  his  work  at  this  early  date. 

7/ith  the  arrival  of  Eollen,  Beck  and  Lieber  in  Boston,  between 
1825  and  1827,  might  expect  that  Hegel's  influence  would  grow, 
but  the  works  of  these  German- American  scholars  shed  little  light 
on  the  matter. ^ Of  the  three,  Lieber's  Encyclopedia  Americana  was 
the  only  definite  source  of  materials  on  Hegel,  and  the  article  in 

Volume  VI  is  unsigned,  and  refers  the  reader  to  the  general  treatment 

15 

of  Philosophy  in  a later  volume.  The  titles  of  a number  of  Hegel's 
works  appear,  with  a brief  note  on  his  life,  and  his  place  among  the 
German  thinkers.  This  reference  undoubtedly  played  a part  in  the 
spread  of  German  philosophy,  as  did  the  other  articles  in  the 
Americana. ^ This  section  of  the  encyclopedia  anpeared  about  18 31, 


Ibid.,  The  quotation  is  on  page  72. 

^ Beck's  writings  are  unknown,  Follen's  are  chiefly  literary, 
and  Lieber's  writings  show  little  trace  of  Hegelian  views,  especially 
before  1850. 


*5  Encyclopedia  Americana,  VI,  218,  219. 

^ Ibid.,  passim.  Cf.  Lieber's  MPE,  which  treats  of  government 
as  based  on  "right,"  and  of  the  state  as  the  "society  of  societies"; 
also  see  Lewis  R.  Hartley's  Fran  cl s Lieber,  His  Life  and  Poll tical 
Philosophy. 
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and  represents  the  best  interpretative  sketch  of  Hegel  in  print  in 
any  American  work  to  that  date.^ 

The  work  of  Rauch  at  Marshall  College  is  important  in  the  years 

from  I836  to  18U1,  since  he  was  enthusiastic  in  his  advocacy  of  the 
18 

Hegelian  -point  of  view.  It  has  been  pointed  out  that  Rauch  came 

directly  from  the  fountain-head  of  Hegelianism,  and  that  he  represented 

a first-hand  knowledge  of  the  Hegelian  doctrines.  But  Rauch  felt 

somewhat  inadequate  to  interpret  Hegel  in  the  language  of  his  new 

home.  Of  this  he  wrote  in  the  preface  to  his  Psychology; 

As  to  the  language,  the  author  has  particularly 
to  beg  the  indulgence  of  his  readers.  He  hopes 
that  this  will  be  granted,  as  in  philosophy 
beauty  of  speech  is  less  desirable  than  clear- 
ness, and  as  in  this  science  we  desire  less  to 
be  entertained  than  to  be  enriched  with  ideas. 

The  terminology  of  mental  philosophy  in  the 
English  language,  as  in  almost  all  others,  is 

difficult  and  not  perfectly  agreed  on 

The  author  has  therefore  used  sensation  indis- 
criminately both  for  the  perception  of  the  ob- 
ject and  the  feeling  connected  with  it  in  the 
sense  by  which  it  is  perceived.  Simplification 
has  been  his  great  object;  yet  the  signification 
once  given  to  a word,  has  been  strictly  adhered 
to.  19 


^ For  an  interesting  treatment  of  Lieber's  later  influence,  see 
Valter  M.  Haushalter's  Mrs.  Eddy  purloins  from  Hegel;  newly  di scovered 
source  reveals  amazing  plagiari sms  in  Science  and  Health,  published  in 
Boston,  by  Beauchamp,  in  1936.  This  work  is  based  upon  the  use  of  a 
manuscript  of  Lieber's,  "The  Mataphysical  Religion  of  Hegel"  in  Mrs. 
Eddy's  writings.  Her  Science  and  Health  appeared  in  1875,  nine  years 
after  she  had  founded  her  religious  cult. 

lg  Cf.  Townsend,  PIUS,  81-8?. 
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Rauch,  PVKS,  vi. 
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Writing  shortly  after  Rauch's  early  death  in  lSHl,  John  W.  Niven, 
his  successor  at  Marshall  College,  noints  to  Rauch's  fitness  for  his 
work,  as  follows: 

It  is  not  saying  too  much  to  affirm  that  Dr. 

Rauch  was  one  of  the  finest  scholars  belonging 
to  this  country.  His  mind  was  of  the  first  order, 
and  his  education  had  been  conrolete.  In  the  whole 
compass  of  the  German  Philosophy  he  was  most  per- 
fectly at  home.  By  a ten  years  residence  in  this 
country,  he  had  become,  at  the  same  time,  suf- 
ficiently Americanized  to  be  able  to  enter  without 
difficulty  into  the  modes  of  thinking  and  feeling, 
which  are  here  prevalent.  He  had  ceased  to  think 
of  himself  as  a foreigner,  and  loved  to  identify 
himself  entirely  with  our  institutions  and  our 
character  as  his  own.  Thus  might  he  be  considered 
as  qualified,  beyond  most  if  not  all  others,  for 
transferring  into  the  English  sphere  of  thinking, 
the  true  spirit  and  life  of  German  thought  in  a 
useful  and  intelligible  way.  This  requires  more  a 
great  deal,  than  mere  translation  or  report  from 
our  language  into  the  other.  It  can  be  properly 
accomplished  only  where  the  mind  has  become 
thoroughly  pervaded  with  the  life  of  its  subject 
itself,  so  as  to  be  able  to  give  it  out  naturally 
and  easily  in  a new  form.  That  German  Philosophy 
must,  in  the  end  make  itself  deeply  and  extensive- 
ly felt  upon  our  system  of  thinking,  in  one  way 
and  another  is  not  to  be  doubted.  It  ought  to  do 
so;  for  it  embodies  elements  which  are  needed  to  give 
tone  and  vigor  to  our  inward  life.  At  the  same  time, 
it  is  immensely  imoortant  that  the  medium  through 
which  the  one  form  of  mind  is  made  to  flow  over  into 
the  other,  should  be  uure  and  clear.  Under  this  view. 

Dr.  Rauch  was  eminently  fitted  to  transact  between 
the  mind  of  Germany  and  the  mind  of  this  country.  He 
understood  and  honored  Hegel  as  a uhilosopher;  and 
because  he  did  so,  he  found  himself  in  no  danger  of 
following  him  blindly  into  his  errors.  He  was 
secured  against  all  transcendental,  pantheistic 
dreams,  by  knowing  familiarly  the  boundaries  of  this 
enchanted  ground,  rather  than  by  blind  prejudice.  He 
was  moreover  a firm  believer  in  the  truth  of  the 
Bible,  and  in  the  great  doctrines  of  grace  which  it 
teaches.  20 


20 


Ibid.,  viii. 
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Such  testimony  marks  Rauch  as  the  foremost  interpreter  of  Hegel's 

21 

thought  in  the  United  States  during  his  brief  career.1-  His  single 
work  carries  forward  the  Hegelian  note,  especially  in  its  discussion 
of  the  unity  of  will  and  reason,  in  which  the  following  definition 
is  offered,  "Reason  is  nothing  else  than  will  with  prevailing  con- 

22 

sciousness,  and  will  is  reason  with  a prevailing  practical  tendency." 
Rauch  holds  that  the  human  understanding  moves  from  the  consideration 
of  sensations  and  perceptions,  to  an  acouaintance  with  non-sensory 
realities.  This  is  discussed  in  the  treatment  of  thinking,  in  which 
Rauch  contends  that  in  order  to  gain  any  of  the  results  of  cure 
thinking  man  must  desire  to  have  "all  his  knowledge  internally  and 
systematically  connected,"  and  must  view  the  world  of  nature  as  "full 
of  reason  and  thoughts  that  are  corporealized, " since  all  man's  in- 
vestigations lead  him  to  some  "witness  of  reason,"  whether  it  be  in 
nature  or  history,  or  elsewhere. ^ Furthermore,  Rauch  points  out  that 

"true  experience  must  be  rational,  and  true  thinking  must  be  exoeri- 

24 

mental."  The  Real  for  Rauch  is  that  "which  has  an  existence  for 
something  else."^  Such  indications  of  dependence  on  Hegel  are 
numerous,  especially  in  the  section  dealing  with  psychology.' 

21 

Cf . the  earlier  treatment  of  Rauch,  supra,  l60f, , and  171-174. 
22  Rauch,  PVHS,  293- 

2 The  quotations  are  from  Rauch,  PVHS,  287-288. 

2h>  Ibid.,  288. 

Ibid.,  288. 

^ Cf.  ibid.,  175-401. 


In  the  section  dealing  with  anthropology,  Rauch  has  a very  apt 
discussion  of  the  Germans  and  their  national  characteristics. ^ 
Following  this  section,  he  adds  a remark  of  some  length  to  present  his 

pg 

views  of  the  relation  of  the  theoretical  and  the  practical.  Rauch 

concludes  that  action  and  theory  are  not  opposed  to  one  another  when 

rightly  understood,  and  he  closes  his  analysis  as  follows: 

Without  examining  here  the  origin  of  knowledge, 
we  will  only  exhibit  in  a few  words  two  kinds 
of  theory.  Both  are  united  in  having  the  same 
principles,  but  they  differ  in  the  manner  of 
representing  them.  The  one  begins  with  single 
facts,  observes  and  examines  them,  unites  such 
as  exhibit  essential  affinities  under  a common 
head,  and  as  those  excluded  will  show  something 
common  with  each  other,  new  classes  will  be 
formed,  and  a number  of  classes  more  allied  to 
each  other,  than  others  will  again  be  subordinate 
to  a higher  one.  Bvery  day  adds  new  facts,  and 
as  the  whole  exists  in  its  parts,  this  cannot  be 
seen  until  all  the  later  have  been  collected. 

No  one  can  say  when  this  will  be  effected.  Accord- 
ing to  this  theory  all  heads  and  classes,  or  rather 
principles  seem  to  have  been  gained  by  observation, 
and  by  uniting  those  facts,  that  show  similarity. 

Yet  unless  man  had  formed  an  idea  of  union  previous 
to  his  making  experiments,  he  would  and  could  not 
think  of  investigating  single  cases,  since  his  in- 
vestigations could  not  have  any  scientific  object. 

This  object  is  the  union  sought  for.  The  other 
theory  begins  therefore  with  the  principle  of 
science,  and  experience  is  to  corroborate  and  prove 
it.  It  does  not  suffer  itself  to  be  drowned  in  the 
constantly  increasing  number  of  facts,  nor  to  become 
confused  by  them.  The  nrinciple  is  the  life  of  all 


21  Ibid.,  76-77. 


Here  is  criticism  both  nro  and  con. 
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Ibid. , 


at  work. 
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This  section  is  an  examrle  of  the  dialectic 
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experiments,  and  is  the  same  to  science,  that  the 
centre  is  to  a periphery.  All  the  parts  of  science 
are  organized  by  it  and  filled  with  it,  as  every 
member  of  the  body  indicates  the  presence  of  the 
soul.  It  attracts,  what  belongs  to  sciences  and 
arranges  it,  and  excludes  what  is  foreign  to  it. 

This  principle  giving  the  science  a systematical 
character,  throws  light  upon  all  its  parts  by  the 
mutual  support,  they  afford  to  each  other,  and 
which  proceeds  from  their  position  and  relation  to 
each  other.  This  theory,  it  cannot  be  denied,  has 
little  reference  to  practice;  it  will  exhaust  truth, 
it  will  exhibit  science  as  a whole;  it  does  not  de- 
sire to  give  rules  for  action.  What  then  is  its  value? 

The  former  theory  is  engaged  with  single  actions,  for 
which  it  gives  the  rules,  the  latter  examines  the 
general  nature  of  these  rules.  The  former  reduces  the 
many  single  instances  of  language  to  general  rules, 
the  latter  unfolds  before  us  the  principles  of 
grammar,  gives  us  the  phil9sophy  of  it,  and  shows  the 
necessity  and  connexion  of  the  many  single  rules. 

Both  kinds  of  grammars  are  necessary.  They  are  rela- 
ted to  each  other  as  hi  story  and  phi lo sophy  of  hi  story. 

The  latter  cannot  be  written  without  the  former;  yet 
the  former  is  a mere  collection  of  dry  bones  without 
the  latter.  The  one  demand  s great  discrimination  and 
penetrating  acuteness;  the  other  a productive  genius. 

The  one  makes  fine  distinctions  in  given  facts;  the 
other  derives  deep  and  fruitful  ideas  from  them.  29 

That  such  a clearly  reasoned  contrast  of  the  scientific  and  the  philo- 
sophical methods  was  presented  in  1841  is  honor  to  Rauch,  and  to  his 
German  oracle,  Hegel.  With  Rauch,  Hegel  spoke  English.' 

A conspicuous  advocate  of  liberal  philosophy  appeared  on  the 
American  scene  with  the  translation  of  W.  M.  L.  De  Wette's  Theodore; 

Or  The  Skeptic 1 s Conversion . by  James  Freeman  Clarke  (1810-1888 ).  ^ 


^ Ibid.,  79-80.  This  is  the  earliest  item  which  the  writer's 
research  has  found  dealing  with  the  problem  in  the  light  of  analysis 
and  synthesis  as  methods. 

Published  in  Boston  by  Hilliard  in  1841. 
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This  work  has  been  called  the  ’’first  book.  . ..  ..showing  clear  traces 
of  German  influence  upon  critical  opinion”  in  the  United  States.  ^ 

The  book  itself  was  not  so  much  an  argument  for  German  study,  as  it 
was  a confession  that  American  Biblical  students  were  interested  in 
the  German  interpretations.  It  served  as  an  easy  and  a devout  intro- 
duction to  German  philosophy  for  many  young  American  scholars,  and  as 
a source  of  inspiration  to  the  German  studies  of  Theodore  Parker,  who 

70 

quotes  De  Wette  frequently  in  his  writings.  Clarke  early  became  an 

active  figure  in  the  Dial  coterie,  and  as  the  Editor  of  the  Western 

Messenger  he  carried  the  interpretations  of  the  Germans  to  Kentucky 

and  the  growing  West.^  Returning  to  Boston  in  ISUl,  Clarke  was  the 

center  of  the  growing  liberal  movement  at  Harvard,  where  he  served  on 

the  Eoard  of  Overseers  and  as  a nonresident  Professor  of  Christian 

Doctrine.  It  was  to  Schleiermacher , however,  that  Clarke  turned  for 

his  knowledge  of  the  Hegelian  doctrines.  Of  these  relationships  Allen 

says  (from  an  address  of  1896): 

First  is  that  which  especially  dates  from  Schleier- 
macher himself,  although  it  also  has  to  do  with  those 
famous  philosophical  schools  which  appear  to  have  had 
absolute  control  in  the  higher  thought  of  Germany 

down  to  about  forty  years  ago chiefly  the  school  of 

Hegel.  It  was  these  that  gave  the  great  intellectual 
impetus,  and  that  appeared  to  open  up  an  entirely  new 
interpretation  of  religious  thought  and  religious 
life;  and  hence  created  that  fresh  enthusiasm  among 
some  of  our  younger  men  half  a century  and  more  ago, 


-51  Allen,  SLM,  35. 

32 

Parker,  DMPR,  passim,  especially  footnotes. 

^ Cf.  supra,  71  and  J8  for  mention  of  the  Messenger. 
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which  we  call  Transcendentalism,  and  Professor 
Norton  called  "the  latest  form  of  Infidelity.”  3^ 

In  1844  Clarke  published  the  first  of  his  books  which  show  the 

Hegelian  influences  upon  his  thought,  his  internationally  known  work 

The  Peculiar  Doctrine  of  Christianity.  The  following  year  The  History 

of  the  Doctrine  of  the  Atonement  anneared.  These  works  set  into 

motion  those  influences  which  made  Clarke  one  of  the  leaders  in  the 

movement  to  broaden  the  discussions  of  literature,  ethics  and  philoso- 
35 

phy  in  America. 

Horace  Bushnell's  (1802-1876)  famous  Dissertation  on  Language  must 
also  be  mentioned  in  this  movement  in  New  England.  Published  in  1849, 
as  a prefix  to  a work  entitled  God  in  Christ , the  work  stated  that 
words: 

are  related  to  the  truth  only  as  form  to 

spirit earthen  vessels  in  which  the  truth 

is  borne,  yet  always  offering  their  mere 
flattery  as  being  the  truth  itself.  36 

This  noint  of  view  pressed  the  idea  that  all  language  was  symbolic, 
and  held  that  the  imperfections  of  the  Aristotelian  logic  were  re- 
sponsible for  the  then  current  unscientific  dogmatism.  In  the  attemot 
to  bring  in  liberal  views,  the  philosophical  conclusions  of  Hegel, 
that  Christian  dogma  is  truth  in  the  form  of  representation,  were 
adopted.  It  was  contended,  with  the  German  thinker,  that  the  Gospel 

^ Allen,  SLM,  25. 

35 

Clarke's  most  famous  work  is  Ten  Great  Religions,  published 
in  1871-1883. 

36 


Quoted  in  Hurst,  HCL,  500. 
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and  true  philosophy  have  the  same  content,  even  if  the  container  is 
not  identical.  Yet  in  Bushnell  there  appears  to  he  an  attempt  to 
mediate  or  resolve  Hegel's  distinction  between  imagination  in  re- 
ligion and  reason  in  philosophy.  Bushnell  brings  Hegel,  at  least  in 
part,  to  bear  upon  the  problems  of  American  Philosophy  of  Religion, 
and  aids  in  the  spread  of  German  influence. 57 

The  interest  of  Theodore  Parker  (1810-1860)  cannot  be  passed  by 

7g 

without  some  indication  of  the  trends  of  his  thinking."^  A brilliant 
scholar  living  in  the  cultured  atmosphere  of  Lexington,  teaching 
country  school,  until  he  took  the  Harvard  examinations  and  graduated 
without  attending  classes,  Parker  somehow  had  learned  several  ancient 
and  modern  languages  before  his  resident  studies  at  the  Harvard  Di- 
vinity School  began.  59  While  pastor  of  the  First  Parish  (Unitarian) 
Church  of  West  Roxbury  (1837“1846),  his  lectures  in  Boston  began  to 
attract  attention  because  of  his  liberal  tendencies.  With  the  publi- 
cation of  his  first  important  work,  A Di scourse  of  Matters  Pertaining 
to  Religion,  in  184?,  Parker's  reputation  as  a liberal  scholar  was 

established,  although  he  had  come  to  prominence  in  the  pages  of  the 

Uo 

Dial  for  1840-1842. 

^7  Cf.  also  his  Christian  Nurture  (1847)  and  Nature  and  the 
Supernatural  (1858)  for  Hegelian  influences. 

5^  For  a skillful  biography  see  Henry  Steele  Commager's  Theodore 
Parker,  Yankee  Crusader. 

59  Parker  was  a brilliant  student  at  the  Divinity  School  from 
1834  to  1836. 

4o 

Cf.  supra,  81,  for  reference  to  Parker's  famous  discourse  on 
"The  Transient  and  the  Permanent  in  Christianity."  It  may  be  that  this 
work  borrows  even  its  title  from  De  Wette's  work,  fiber  Religion  und 
Theologie. 


It  has  been  clearly  shown  that  Parker  spent  the  better  part  of 
his  life  in  detecting  and  exposing  the  shortcomings  of  others,  but 
he  succeeded  in  instructing  politicians  in  politics,  historians  in 
history,  and  uhilosophers  in  philosophy,  though  he  never  laid  claim 

41 

to  any  of  these  titles.  These  were  the  years  when  Boston  was  almost 
as  well  populated  with  reformers  as  with  merchants.  All  institutions 
which  touched  human  life  were  called  before  the  bar  of  reason  by 
Parker.  He  was  at  home  in  the  arguments  concerning  pantheism,  trans- 
cendentalism, slavery,  law  and  penal  codes,  the  state,  the  church, 
the  school,  war  and  peace,  the  press  and  the  family,  and  made  as 
many  friends  as  any  man  of  his  day,  and  probably  more  enemies.  Much 
of  this  spirit  has  been  remembered  in  Parker,  while  his  less  obvious 
but  more  lasting  battle  for  a liberal  spirit  has  been  overlooked. 
Parker's  Discourse  on  Religion  notes  several  of  Hegel's  works, 

and  exhibits  a critical  knowledge  of  the  apulication  of  Hegelian 

42 

doctrines  to  the  whole  range  of  human  living.  The  purpose  of  the 
work  was  to  present  the  "permanent  substance  of  Religion"^  to  men, 
as  more  satisfying  than  the  transient  elements  of  contemnorary  life. 
Parker  is  often  critical  of  Hegel's  views,  especially  his  oantheistic 
tendencies,  but  even  here  he  is  able  to  marshall  the  views  of  many  of 


^ Cf.  Commager,  TPYC,  passim. 

42 

The  works  cited  are:  Encyclopadie  der  ohi losophi sches  Wissen- 
schaften  (third  edition);  Philo sophie  der  Religion,  two  volumes, 
(second  edition);  and  the  references  are  many.  Cf.  Parker,  DMPR,  17n, 
44n,  53n,  63n,  64n,  89n,  91n,  15^n»  and  369n. 

^ Parker,  DMPR,  v,  in  the  Preface  to  the  First  Edition. 
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the  leaders  of  philosophical  thought  on  Hegel's  side  of  the  argument. 
The  chief  value  of  Parker's  work  with  Hegel  is  that  his  popularity 
served  as  a means  of  spreading  the  new  philosophy  far  and  wide,  es- 
pecially among  liberal  thinkers.  A survey  of  the  Discourse  on  Religion 
will  reveal  an  astounding  number  of  German  thinkers  whose  works  are 
known  to  Parker.  But,  since  his  deep  interest  in  the  German  philoso- 
phers and  theologians  furnished  fuel  for  his  work,  he  was  willing  to 
do  prodigious  labor  in  order  to  maintain  his  place  as  a leader.  For 
breadth  of  reading  and  liberality  of  exoression,  Parker  led  the  Hew 
England  of  his  day;  and  loving  the  Germans,  he  honored  Hegel  even 
when  he  could  not  agree  with  his  doctrines. 

The  list  of  these  lesser  figures  in  the  nrocess  of  Hegelian  in- 
filtrations included  William  Ware  (1797“1S>52),  a distinguished  clergy- 
man, author  of  three  widely  read  novels, ^5  ana  a frequent  contributor 
to  the  Chri stian  Examiner.  Ware  was  an  outspoken  critic  of  the  whole 
Transcendental  movement,  but  he  was  bitter  in  his  censure  of  the  views 
of  Hegel,  whom  he  appears  to  have  read  in  the  German.  In  the  Christian 
Examiner  for  18U0,  his  article  on  "German  Transcendentalism"  remains 
one  of  the  few  outspoken  condemnations  of  Hegel's  whole  philosophy  in 
the  literature  of  the  period.^  It  has  been  shown  that  the  periodicals 
of  the  period  from  1840  to  1850  carried  a number  of  references  to 

-7 

Ibid.,  91n.  Parker  names  Schleiermacher,  Fichte,  Schelling, 
and  Cousin  as  open  to  the  same  charge  as  is  laid  to  Hegel's  system. 

^ Zenobia  (1837).  Aurelian  (1838),  and  Julian  (1841).  Cf.  Col. 
Ency. , 1867 • 

^ Christian  Exrminer,  XXVIII,  378-387. 
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Hegel,  but  these  are,  on  the  whole,  critical  without  becoming  animad- 

47 

versions.  There  was,  for  example,  the  essay,  abounding  in  inaccu- 
racies, by  Albert  Baldwin  Dod  on  "The  School  of  Hegel"  in  the  Princeton 

Us 

Be view  for  1S40,  but  its  tone  is  tolerant,  and  its  spirit  liberal. 

Dod’s  work  shows  some  ability  in  the  translation  of  German,  and  though 
he  does  not  attempt  any  strict  interpretations  of  Hegelian  doctrines, 
he  is  a factor  in  the  widening  of  the  opening  through  which  the  nhilo- 
sophical  influences  from  across  the  sea  entered  American  thought  life. 

Bowen's  notices  of  Kegel  are  too  few  to  give  him  a place  among  the 

UP 

factors  in  the  Hegelian  migration  to  America,  " but  Murdock's  use  of 
the  writings  of  Hegel  and  his  expositors  is  noteworthy.^  Besides 
Hegel's  Encyclouadie,  and  Wissenschaft  der  Logik,  he  had  access  to 
Eschenmayer' s comparison  of  Christianity  and  the  Hegelian  philosophy, 
and  periodicals  which  devoted  space  to  a consideration  of  these 
doctrines.  His  Sketches  add  scholarship  to  the  existent  interpreta- 
tions of  Hegel,  which  emanated  from  the  Encyclopedia  Americana,  and 

51 

from  the  manuals  of  Tennemann,  Rixner,  Krug,  and  Henry.  TTith  these 
figures,  the  early  movement  of  Hegel’s  philosophy  into  American  thought 

47 

Cf.  supra,  75-88. 

4g  _ 

Princeton  Review,  18U0.  Cf.  reprint  in  Alexander  & Dod,  TRA. 

49 

Cf.  treatment  of  Eowen,  supra,  175“121. 

Cf.  discussion  of  Murdock,  supra,  181-184. 

^ Caleb  Sorague  Henry  (1804-1884)  translated  Louis  Euglne  Marie 
Boutain ' s An  Eoitone  of  the  History  of  Philosophy  in  1841,  adding 
sections  dealing  with  Schelling,  Jacobi,  Hegel,  and  Bouterwek. 
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ends,  and  we  turn  now  to  a consideration  of  the  most  important  figure 
in  the  interpretation  of  Hegel  to  America  before  1850. 

Henry  Boynton  Smith  ( 1815-1877 a native  of  Portland,  Maine,  was 
educated  at  Bowdoin  College,  where  he  founded  a metaphysical  club  to 
discuss  the  current  philosophical  doctrines,  and  started  a publication 
known  as  The  Nucleus.  After  theological  study  at  Andover  and  Bangor, 
a year  as  tutor  at  Bowdoin  provided  opportunity  for  the  study  of  German, 
including  the  reading  of  philosophical  materials;  a reading  of  Plato  in 
the  Greek;  discussions  of  Cousin’s  criticisms  of  Locke's  system,  as 
preparation  for  a journey  to  Germany  in  1837-  Settling  at  Halle,  he 
began  his  studies  in  Philosophy  and  Theology.  On  May  12,  I838,  Smith 
wrote: 

Whatever  may  be  said  against  German  philosophy, 
it  must  be  still  acknowledged,  that  in  philoso- 
phy itself  this  oeoole  has  made  astonishing 
progress;  that,  in  the  investigations  of  the 
fundamental  questions  of  metaphysics,  they  are 
far  before  any  other  nation.  53 

Smith  studied  with  Ulrici,  Tholuck,  and  other  lesser  members  of 
the  Halle  faculty  until  August  of  1838,  when  he  left  for  the  Tyrol 
with  Tholuck  as  his  companion.  Returning  to  Halle,  he  studied  with 
Schleiermacher,  Erdmann,  and  Madame  Ulrici,  as  well  as  his  former 
teachers,  enjoying  the  courses  in  "psychology"  and  "Schelling’s 


5? 

J See  Henry  Boynton  Smith . Hi s Life  and  ftork.  The  book  is 
edited  by  his  wife,  E.  L.  Smith,  and  gives  a full  record  of  the  man. 

^ Smith,  LAW,  33. 
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Philosophy"  more  than  the  others.  After  Halle,  Smith  chose  to  attend 

the  University  of  Berlin,  where  his  contacts  with  Neander,  Hengsten- 

berg,  Gabler,  Twesten,  and  Trendelenberg,  were  one  of  the  high  points 

of  his  German  sojourn.  Especially  was  this  true  of  the  teaching  of 

Trendelenberg,  who  lectured  on  "Criticism  of  Hegelian  Philosophy.  "5^ 

But  the  contacts  with  and  friendship  for  Frau  Hegel  meant  more  to 

Smith  than  the  words  of  his  teachers.  Of  these  experiences  he  wrote: 

Spent  the  evening  delightfully  with  a relative 
of  Mrs.  Tholuck,  the  wife  of  a philosopher 
whose  works  have  produced  a sensation  in  Ger- 
many which  is  most  astonishing Hegel.  He 

died  in  1834.  She  found  that  I was  interested 
in  him  and  showed  me  many  relics.  The  great 
question  now  in  Germany  is:  Is  the  philosophy 

of  Hegel  a Christian  philosophy?  She  spoke 
of  him  as  a Christian,  said  that  in  him  was 
no  contradiction  or  strife  beterrn  his  philoso- 
phy and  his  faith,  that  he  led  her  from  ration- 
alims  to  embrace  the  doctrines  of  Christianity, 
and  showed  me  some  verses  written  by  him  ex- 
pressive of  most  nious  confidence  in  Christ.  55 

That  Frau  Hegel  was  kind  to  Smith  is  shown  by  further  references 
to  her  hospitality  and  to  her  willingness  to  share  her  intimate  know- 
ledge of  her  husband  and  his  philosophy.  Writing  to  a friend  on 
June  30,  1339.  Smith  tells  of  dining  at  the  Hegel  home.  On  that 
occasion,  the  subject  of  conversation  turned  to  Hegel's  struggles  for 

recognition,  which  finally  led  him  to  his  place  of  distinction  as 

56 

"the  greatest  of  German  philosophers."  Of  Hegel's  ability  in  his 


^ Ibid.,  49.  Smith  notes  in  this  letter  that  it  is  impossible  to 
keep  out  of  metaphysics  in  the  University  of  Halle.  Cf.  Thwing,  AGU, 

65  and  199. 

55  Ibid.,  63*  This  is  an  entry  in  his  Journal  for  January  7*  1839. 

56  Ibid.  10.  A letter  originally  done  in  German. 
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preparatory  career  Smith  wrote:  "It  is  remarkable  that,  when  a student 

in  the  gymnasium,  he  stood  lowest  in  the  philosophical  class. 

Smith  learned  from  the  widow  of  Hegel  that  the  famous  logic  was  par- 
tially composed  during  her  illness,  when  their  straightened  circum- 
stances prevented  hiring  a nurse.  Hegel  wrote  while  sitting  at  her 
bedside,  stopping  his  quill  every  fifteen  minutes  to  give  the  re- 
quired medication  to  his  companion. ^8  Smith  concludes  his  survey  with 
these  words  of  appreciation: 

Through  such  obstacles  he  fought  his  way,  and 
thus  he  won  the  most  brilliant  name,  thus  he 
drew  to  himself  the  most  friends,  and  raised 
against  himself  the  most  enemies  of  any  of  the 
German  philosophers.  59 

Smith  took  leave  of  his  friends  in  Berlin  in  April  of  lSUo,^  and 
arrived  in  Hew  York  on  July  the  first,  after  a voyage  of  forty-seven 
days.  His  welcome  was  an  unusual  one,  for  friends,  scholars,  and 
theologians  were  eager  for  a word  with  this  young  American  just  home 
from  his  years  in  Halle  and  Berlin.  Professor  Moses  Stuart  required 
five  hours  to  discuss  German  and  the  German  Philosophy.^  Professors 
Park,  Edwards,  and  Woods  desired  him  to  come  to  Andover,  because  of 
his  knowledge  of  German  speculative  thought,  a much  desired  object  in 

57  Ibid.,  "JO.  Cf.  Haering's  studies  of  Hegel. 

58  Ibid.,  70. 

59  Ibid.,  70. 

See  ibid.,  77.  and  84  for  the  last  references  to  Frau  Hegel. 

^ Ibid.,  87.  Stuart  was  an  influence  in  Smith's  German  study, 

too. 
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62 

the  estimation  of  the  students  of  that  day.  Smith  also  saw  George 
Ripley,  who  had  already  asked  him  to  translate  Twesten's  Dogmatik  for 
his  Specimen s.^  He  meets  with  the  Boston  Transcendental! sts,  and 
writes: 

And  then  the  Boston  Transcendentalists,  I Became 
acquainted  with  many  of  them.  ...  A strange  set 
they  are,  full  of  what  they  call  inspiration,  be- 
lieving in  some  sort,  in  higher  things,  but  their 
belief  is  as  yet  shrouded  in  dreams  and  phantas- 
magorical  shapes;  and  not  the  meeting  on  the 
Blockberg,  nor  the  Helena  of  the  second  part  of 
Faust,  where  all  antique  mythology,  and  northern 
elfs,  and  "Sagen"  and  M&rchen  meet  together,  can 
represent  all  the  dancing  troup  among  which  their 
faith  is  whirling.  But  a spirit  is  in  them,  and 
time  and  God  will  test  it;  it  is  a movement,  not 
yet  a shape,  no  form  or  feature,  more  allied  with 
Germany  than  with  any  other  part,  but  not  German 
exclusively.  64 

V<hile  casting  about  for  a permanent  position.  Smith  took  time  to 
note  the  articles  on  transcendentalism  in  the  Princeton  Review,^  es- 
pecially the  error  in  placing  all  German  philosophy  in  that  single 
category.  He  is  pleased  with  Ripley's  series,  especially  with  the 
translation  of  venzel ' s German  Literature , which  he  considered  ad- 
mirably done.^  The  Boston  Review  and  the  Dial  do  not  escape  his  eye. 


62 

Ibid.,  8J.  Here  is  evidence  that  German  Philosophy  was  in  the 
seminary  curriculum  before  1840. 

^ Ibid. , 88.  Also  cf.  91  for  further  mention  of  this  translation. 
^ Ibid.,  90.  Especially  valuable  because  of  Smith's  recent  re- 

65  Ibid.,  91. 

66 


turn. 


Ibid.,  91. 
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nor  does  the  writing  of  Brownson,  whom  he  characterizes  as  one  who 
•‘comes  out  against  everything,  a perfect  democrat,  wholly  subjective, 
denying  all  historical  right.'^? 

After  a request  from  Dr.  Caleb  Sorague  Henry,  then  Professor  of 

Intellectual  and  Moral  Philosophy,  Belles-Lettres  and  History  at  the 

University  of  the  City  of  Hew  York  (now  New  York  University),  to  write 

an  essay  in  defence  of  German  Philosophy,  Smith  writes: 

I am  no  blind  upholder  of  the  German  systems. 

I,  too,  would  oppose  them,  but  not  by  per- 
versions, not  by  rendering  them  ridiculous, 
not  by  impeaching  my  own  understanding  and 
destroying  my  veracity  as  a historian  of 
opinions;  so  that  I hardly  know  what  to  do. 

There  will  be  abundance  of  time  by-and-by  for# 
me  to  do  anything  in  the  way  of  expounding 
German  philosophy,  so  far  as  this  may  be  use- 
ful or  necessary,  and  it  will  be  a positive 
advantage  to  wait  until  positive  evils  grow 
out  of  this  tendency  to  Germanicise;  also  to 
wait  until  in  some  other  way  I may  become 
known,  so  that  the  first  that  people  hear  of 
me  may  not  be  in  connection  with  a suspicious 
party,  suspicious,  I mean,  because  all  is  in- 
cluded in  it,  because  there  is  nothing  fixed, 
because  its  members  are  more  subjective  than 
objective  in  their  tendencies;  are  more  for 
the  future  than  for  the  past  or  present.  But 
when  I once  begin  there  will  be  no  stopping; 
partly  because  such  is  my  nature,  partly  the 
force  of  habit.  Tholuck  said  once  to  me  that 
when  one  began  to  be  an  author  it  seemed  as  if 
an  irresistible  force  impelled  him  to  continue; 
that  the  tendency  of  writing  one  book  was  to 
lead  him  to  write  another.  68 

During  the  winter  vacation  from  his  work  at  Bowdoin,  where  he 
went  in  the  autumn  of  1840,  Smith  visited  Ripley,  where  he  met  and 


67  Ibid.,  91. 

Ibid.,  92.  See  also  91  for  the  relation  of  Dr.  Henry  to  the 
articles  in  the  Princeton  Review. 
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talked  over  German  Philosophy  with  Brownson,  Young,  Dana,  Cranch, 

Bancroft,  Dr.  Walker,  Frofessor  of  Moral  Philosophy  at  Harvard  and 

later  President,  Channing,  and  other s.^  Smith  described  the  occasion 

as  one  in  which  all  his  inquirers  were  interested  in  finding  out  all 

they  could  about  Eegel.* * * * * * 7^  During  the  same  visit,  Smith  heard  one  of 

Emerson’s  lectures  before  the  Mechanics'  Institute,  commenting  that 

71 

"It  was  very  able  and  very  false,  partial  truth  and  total  error." 

Without  success  in  finding  a position,  Smith  returned  to  Bowdoin  by 

way  of  Andover.  Prom  Brunswick  he  wrote  on  September  3.  184 1:  "The 

real  reason  why  I have  no  olace  here  is Unitarianism.  The  alleged 

12 

reason  is  the  state  of  the  funds."  But  his  wife  in  editing  his 

letter  has  added  these  significant  words? 

Very  possible,  too,  unknown  to  himself,  there 
were  fears  in  the  minds  of  some  of  the  con- 
scientious orthodox,  on  the  other  hand,  in 
regard  to  that  mon strum  horrendum,  German 
philosophy.  73 

With  Smith's  settlement  at  West  Amesbury,  Massachusetts,  as  the 
minister  of  the  Congregational  Society,  his  health  and  soirits  revived. 
In  a few  short  weeks,  ordination,  marriage,  a peonle,  a house,  and  a 


Ibid.,  93-9^.  Clarke,  Parker,  Miss  Peabody,  and  Ticknor  also. 

Smith  was  thus  amid  the  leaders  of  Transcendentalism.  Smith  mentions 

Ticknor' s library  of  eleven  thousand  volumes. 

7°  Ibid.  , 93-94. 

71  Ibid.,  95»  This  is  an  entry  dated  January  26,  lSUl. 

^ Ibid.,  97*  HI  health  added  to  Smith's  depressed  feelings  too. 

7^  Ibid.,  97n.  This  was  a potent  factor  in  the  thought  life  of 
the  day,  though  seldom  expressed  in  oublic.  Cf.  Park's  note  on  this 
matter  on  uage  IPS. 
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and.  a home  became  his,  when  before  he  had  been  destitute  of  these 
possessions  which  a man  requires  to  realize  the  meaning  of  what  the  new 

74 

minister  at  West  Amesbury  called  whineinleben. 11  The  peace  and  repose 

of  this  narish  brought  a maturity  to  the  philosophizing  of  this  student 

of  Germany's  great  thinkers,  which  revealed  itself  in  his  commencement 

address  before  the  Athenaeum  Society  of  Bowdoin  College,  in  1843.  Of 

this  address  we  quote  from  the  report  of  Professor  D.  R.  Goodwin,  which 

appeared  in  the  Portland  Advertiser: 

The  problem  for  the  true  scholar  is  to  join 
in  harmonious,  vital  union  the  past  and  the 
present,  faith  and  philosophy.  ...  In  like 
manner  it  was  shown  that  so  far  from  the  purest 
and  profoundest  faith  excluding  or  reurobating 
philosophy,  it  is  only  men  of  shallow  faith 
that  fear  the  progress  of  philosophy  or  resist 
its  claims.  The  Germans,  who  endeavor  to  under- 
stand what  they  believe,  are  not  to  be  con- 
founded with  certain  English  philosophers  who 

believe  only  what  they  can  understand 

On  the  other  hand,  philosophy  does  not  exclude 
faith;  but  in  its  highest  form  it  presupposes 
and  demands  it.  Hegel,  the  last  if  not  the 
greatest  of  German  philosophers,  was  compelled 
by  the  necessities  of  a stern  and  iron  logic 
to  recognize  and  assert  the  revelation  of  the 
Deity  in  Humanity  in  the  Person  of  Jesus  Christ. 

Even  Pantheism  is  made  to  bear  implicit  though 
reluctant  testimony  to  the  truth  of  Christianity.  75 

In  this  address,  which  was  never  published,  we  find  the  germs  of 
his  famous  Andover  address  of  six  years  later  on  the  "Relations  of 
Faith  and  Philosophy. "* * 7^  The  years  between,  however,  were  filled  with 


7lj  Ibid.,  113. 

7^  Ibid.,  114-115-  Quoted  by  Mrs.  Smith  from  the  Adverti ser. 

7^  Ioid.,  143-145  for  reactions  to  this  address. 
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study,  writing  and  teaching  at  Andover  during  the  absence  of  Professor 

B.  B.  Edwards.  In  a letter  from  Theodore  Parker,  we  note  a reference 

to  Smith's  use  of  Parker's  books,  esnecially  Hegel  and  Schaller.77 

Early  in  1837.  Dr.  Frederick  H.  Hedge  wrote  to  Smith  asking  him  to 

contribute  some  translations  of  Hegel's  philosophy  to  his  volume  of 

Specimens  of  German  Prose  Y.riters,  saying,  "I  believe  you  are  better 

78 

acquainted  with  Hegel  than  any  one  else  in  this  country."  Smith 
accepted  the  opportunity,  and  submitted  translations  and  a sketch  of 
Hegel's  life,  but  did  not  attach  his  name  to  his  work,  allowing  it  to 

79 

stand  as  anonymous.  During  all  these  years  he  kent  un  a constant 

correspondence  with  his  friends  in  Germany,  who  kent  him  informed  of 

80 

the  movements  of  thought  at  the  source  of  the  Hegelian  system.  And, 
for  good  measure,  he  organized  a German  and  a French  class  in  his 

81 

parish  in  West  Amesbury,  for  the  "mental  improvement"  of  his  people. 

During  his  four  years  as  minister  in  West  Amesbury,  Smith  con- 
tributed a translation  of  a large  share  of  Dr.  A.  D.  C.  Twesten's  theo- 
logical works  to  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  along  with  an  article  entitled 

gp 

"A  Sketch  of  German  Philosonhy. " - This  work  won  him  recognition  from 


77  Ibid. , 123.  A letter  of  July  2,  1845  from  Parker. 

78  Ibid.,  124. 

7'  Ibid.,  124.  Cf.  Hedge,  Snecimens,  sections  on  Hegel.  This 
work  was  published  in  1848  under  the  title,  The  Prose  Wri ters  of 
Germany. 

80 

Ibid.,  126-127,  138-140,  for  interesting  notes  on  the  fate  of 
the  Christian  point  of  view  in  Germany, 

81  Ibid.,  I30. 

gp 

Ibid.,  132-133-  ^e  contents  are  not  known  to  the  writer, 
since  he  could  not  obtain  copies  of  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra  for  1843-1847. 
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Presidents  Wayland  of  Brown,  and  Sears  of  Newton,  and  scholars  of  the 
stamp  of  Torr-ey,  Hitchcock,  Racket t,  and  Gibbs.  ^ The  result  was  a 
call  to  Amherst  College,  to  the  chair  of  Mental  and  Moral  Philosophy. 

Professor  Smith  taught  at  Amherst  from  18^7  to  1850.  Here  he 
found  the  works  of  Stewart  and  Brown  being  used  as  tests,  since  his 
or  decessor  was  Professor  Fislce,  who  "was  quite  a zealous  disciple  of 

gli 

Brown."  Of  the  situation  he  wrote: 

I do  not  use  these  books  because  I feel  satisfied 
with  them,  for  that  is  far  from  being  the  case; 
but,  after  all,  it  does  not  matter  so  much  what  the 
text-book  is,  if  you  can  make  the  students  think, 
and  introduce  them  fairly  to  the  great  questions 
of  philosophy,  with  some  understanding  of  their 
nature  and  bearing.  ...  I should  like  right 
will  to  take  a class  through  a good  history  of 
philosophy,  if  there  were  any  such  thing  within 
reach.  I think  it  would  be  more  serviceable  in 
the  end  than  almost  any  other  course.  85 

The  influence  of  Smith's  teaching  at  Amherst  was  far  greater  than 

his  three  year  tenure  would  indicate.  Some  of  his  students  and 

associates  have  recorded  their  reactions  as  follows: 

We  also  studied  with  him,  during  our  senior 
year,  Whately's  Logic,  Wayland's  Moral 
Science,  and  Duer ' s Constitutional  Juri s- 
prudence , in  which  last  theme  he  showed  no 
less  interest,  and  hardly  less  information, 
than  in  philosophy.  He  often  assigned  to 
members  of  the  class  topics  requiring  special 
reading  and  study,  and  which  they  were  after- 
ward to  discuss,  orally  or  by  writing,  before 


Ibid.  , 133-  Smith  was  recognized  everywhere  as  a leading  in- 
terpreter of  the  philosophy  of  Hegel. 

2^4 

From  a letter  to  Rev.  Benjamin  Tappan,  dated  December  lU,  I8U7. 
Quoted  in  Smith,  WAL,  136-137 . 

Ibid.,  137.  This  point  of  view  is  new  in  America  in  18U7* 
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the  class.  Among  such  topics  I remember 
Mill's  doctrine  of  the  Syllogism,  Plato's 
Theaetetus,  Hume  on  Cause  and  Effect,  the 
Baconian  Method,  the  doctrine  of  Free 
Trade,  etc.  86 

The  relations  between  Amherst  and  Andover 
were  very  intimate,  so  many  students  came 
to  Amherst  from  Phillios  Academy  and  went 
back  to  the  Theological  Seminary,  and  the 
Amherst  men  were  so  good  friends  and  cor- 
respondents, that  we  were  in  a sense,  one 
community,  and  "Professor  Park"  and  "Moses 
Stuart,"  and  all  their  sayings  and  doings 
were  as  familiar  at  Amherst  as  at  Andover. 

So  we  knew  all  about  Professor  Smith.  His 

varied  learning  and  acuteness he  was 

said  to  be  well  fitted  for  several  pro- 
fessorships  most  of  all,  perhaps,  his 

mastery  of  German  philosophy  and  theology, 
his  studies  in  Germany,  and  the  recognition 
given  him  by  the  scholars  there,  were  in 
many  mouths,  and  were  heard  with  great  eyes 

His  influence  was  mainly  that  of  a 

scholar  and  teacher.  He  did  not  obtrude 
the  systems  of  Germany  in  his  teaching. 

He  thought  much  of  the  History  of  Philo- 
sophy, and  had  projected  a text-book  on  that 
subject  on  the  basis  of  a French  manual,  as 
well  as  a course  of  lectures.  He  revived 
the  study  of  logic.  . . It  was  a great  matter 
with  him  to  stimulate  research.  ...  He  led 
the  way  in  searching  the  libraries  for  every- 
thing in  his  line,  getting  the  old  oeriodi- 
cals  in  nlace  in  which  the~e  were  good  arti- 
cles, sich  as  those  of  Hamilton  in  the  Edin- 
burgh Review,  then  comoaratively  unknown.  . . 
He  admired  Soinoza.  He  seemed  to  have  a 
oersonal  regard  for  Hegel.  He  said  that  the 
heroical  and  inspiring  thought  of  Emerson  was 
Calvinism  duly  descended  from  his  Puritan 
ancestors The  authors  whom  I remem- 

ber hearing  him  condemn,  were  oftenest  such 
as  made  a show  of  much  learning  on  the  sub- 
jects he  studied,  but  who  proved  to  be  without 


^ Ibid.,  1U9-151-  From  a letter  of  Julius  H.  Seelye,,  of 
Amherst. 
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thoroughness  and  accuracy.  Theodore  Parker 
and  some  of  the  current  third-rate  Germans, 

I remember  especially,  as  worrying  to  him. 

He  ras  a lover  of  truth  for  its  own  sake.  . 

. . No  one  then  at  Amherst  can  have  failed 
to  regard  the  "brief  period  of  his  professor- 
ship as  making  an  era  in  the  life  of  the 
place.  87 

These  are  attempts  to  measure  the  erudition  and  influence  of  one 

who  had  not  yet  reached  his  thirty- sixth  year,  but  who  was  without 

doubt  the  leader  in  the  interpretation  of  Hegel  to  American  thinkers 
88 

to  1850  and  beyond.  One  of  the  profound  utterances  of  this  period  of 
his  life  was  the  address  at  the  Andover  Anniversary  delivered  before 
the  Porter  Rhetorical  Society  of  the  Seminary,  on  "The  Relation  of 
Faith  and  Philosophy."^  Of  the  occasion  Professor  Park  of  Andover 
wrote: 


Many  of  these  hearers  were  listening  to  him 
for  the  first  time.  He  knew  that  some  of 
them  rejected  all  forms  of  evangelical  re- 
ligion. . . that  some  were  either  jealous  of 
philosophy  or  inimical  to  it.  . . that  some 
were  adopting  the  speculations  of  Dr.  Bushnell 
. . . . that  some,  and  the  most  venerable  part, 
of  his  audience,  had  an  intense  aversion  to  the 
German  divines,  especailly  Schleiermacher.  . . 
that  some  of  hi s hearers  ranked  among  the  "New 
England  Theologians"  . . . The  men  who  rejected 
faith,  and  the  men  who  condemned  philosophy; 
those  who  believed  in  Schleiermacher;  theolo- 
gians who  had  not  much  power  of  any  kind,  all 
crowded  around  the  orator  of  the  day,  and 
thanked  him  for  his  lesson  to  their  brethern. 


Ibid.,  151-15l+-  A letter  from  Professor  P.  A.  March  of 
Lafayette. 

gg 

Ibid.,  223*  Smith  contributed  the  articles  on  Hegel  and  Kant 
to  the  Appleton  * s Cyclopaedia  in  I860,  while  at  Union  Seminary. 

89 

This  was  published  in  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra , November  1849,  and 
by  T.  and  T.  Clark  of  Edinburgh  for  Dr.  Brown.  Cf.  ibid. , 144-145. 


and  praised  his  diversified  gifts.  . . . This 
address  at  once  made  Professor  Smith  conspicuous 
in  the  literary  world.  90 

Smith's  address  was  a plea  for  the  philosophical  approach  to  the 

persistent  problems  of  man.  He  said  in  part: 

In  this  connection,  and  in  this  reverend  presence, 
in  the  name  of  the  republic  of  letters,  in  the 
name  of  all  generous  scholarship,  in  the  very 
name  of  Christian  charity,  I dare  not  refrain  from 
testifying  that  the  indiscriminate  censure  of  all 
that  is  German,  or  that  may  be  so  called,  is  a 
sign  rather  of  the  power  of  prejudice  than  of  a 
rational  love  for  all  truth.  91 

He  told  his  hearers  that  faith  is  robbed  of  its  strongest  persuasions 
if  we  do  not  grant  it  perfect  rationality.  The  aim  of  the  address  was 
not  to  please  all  his  hearers,  but  rather  to  show  how  all  the  varying 

philosophical  points  of  view  represented  there  might  be  drawn  under  one 

qp 

great  rational  whole,  much  as  Hegel  had  included  all  in  the  rational. 
But  even  here,  Smith  was  not  following  Hegel  into  the  error  of  thinking 
that  the  absolute  is  idea,  or  thought,  or  reason,  and  nothing  but  that; 
or  as  later  Hegelians  put  it,  that  idea  or  the  form  is  also  the  content 
or  the  matter  of  everything.  Instead,  he  was  calling  upon  New  England 
thinkers  to  will  to  be  rational,  and  to  c esire  to  be  philosophical.  As 
an  interpreter  of  Hegel,  he  was  also  his  critic;  and  competent  in  both 
capacities  is  this  son  of  Maine,  who  "naturalizes"  the  Hegelian 
doctrines,  and  fits  them  to  America. 


90 

Ibid.,  143-144.  Quoted  by  Mrs.  Smith  from  the  Bibliotheca 

Sacra. 

91  Ibid.,  144. 

Cf.  some  of  the  reactions  of  readers  and  critics  in  WAL,  145. 
The  letter  from  Charles  Sumner  is  noteworthy. 
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The  influence  of  Henry  Boynton  Smith  grew  much  in  the  years  after 
1850,  until  he  and  William  Torrey  Harris  (1S35“19^9)  of  the  St.  Louis 
Movement  in  Philosophy  were  ranked  together  as  two  of  the  greatest 
nineteenth  century  Hegelian  scholars  and  the  foremost  American  inter- 
preters of  the  German,  whose  system,  for  a time,  was  synonymous  with 
philosophy  itself.^  Smith's  work  to  the  year  1850  was  difficult.  He 
encountered  stubborn  resistance,  tut  his  truly  philosophical  spirit 

caught  the  attention  of  leading  American  thinkers,  and  thus  America 

qh 

was  led  to  the  oracles  of  Hegel. J 

Johann  Gottlieb  Fichte  (1762-1814)  first  won  fame  by  his  Versu.cn 
einer  Kritik  aller  Offenbarung,  published  in  1791-1792,  and  at  that 
time  attributed  to  Kant  himself.  As  professor  of  philosophy  at  Jena, 
Berlin,  Konigsberg  and  Erlangen,  he  added  the  Wj ssenschaftslehre 
(1724),  the  Grundlage  des  Naturrechts  C 17^6  — 17*^7  ) » Per  Geschlossene 
Handelstaat  (1800),  Per  Patriot! smus  und  Sein  Gegenteil  (1806),  Reden 
an  die  Peutsche  Nation  (I8O7-I8O8),  Das  System  der  Rechtslehre  (1812) 
and  Pie  Staatslehre,  Oder  froer  das  Verhaltnis  des  Urstaates  gum  Ver- 
min ft  reiche  (I8I3).  This  German  thinker  of  impulsive  personality,  and 
liberal  democratic  tendencies,  was  not  a great  scholar.  His  power  lay 
in  his  ability  to  popularize  the  great  philosophical  doctrines  of  his 

^ Cf.  Thwing,  AGU,  199. 

^ Smith's  work  on  the  first  American  edition  of  Uberweg  must 
also  be  mentioned.  With  Philipp  Schaff  he  prepared  the  famous  Preface 
to  Volume  I,  which  is  dated  October  18,  187 1.  Cf.  GP,  2 vols. , trans- 
lated by  George  Morris,  with  additions  by  Noah  Porter. 
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day,  yet  to  his  death  he  was  unpopular  in  his  own  homeland. ^5  It  is 
with  this  thought  in  mind  that  we  attempt  an  evaluation  of  his  place 
in  the  history  of  German  infiltrations  into  America  from  1800  to  1850. 

The  first  notice  of  Fichte  in  America  came  in  Miller's  Retrospect 
in  the  Additional  Motes.  ^ Here  the  name  is  written:  "Joh.  Gotth. 

Fuhte,"  but  it  is  a tribute  to  some  friend  of  Miller's  (either  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Will  of  Mew  York,  or  President  Nisbet  of  Dickinson)  that  his  name 
is  included  in  this  survey  Published  in  I8O3.  The  reason  given  for 
Fichte's  inclusion  is  that  he  is  one  of  the  group  which  had  written  in 
defense  of  the  Kantian  doctrines,  obviously  a reference  to  his  Versuch 
einer  Kritik  aller  Qffenbarung. 

The  next  reference  to  Fichte  comes  from  the  uen  of  George  Bancroft, 

while  a student  at  the  University  of  Berlin  in  18?0.  He  wrote  as 

follows  to  President  Kirkland  of  Harvard: 

No  Government  knows  so  well  how  to  create  Uni- 
versities and  high  schools  as  the  Prussians;  ; 

. . Besides  the  public  schools  there  is  at 
Berlin  a private  institution,  which  promises 
to  become  very  useful.  Ten  young  men  animated 
by  the  eloauence  and  patriotism  of  Fichte,  formed 
a plan  some  years  ago  of  establishing  a school 
after  the  new  principles.  Each  of  them  chose  a 
peculiar  branch,  in  which  he  was  to  perfect  him- 
self, and  which  he  afterwards  went  to  teach.  . . 
the  eloquent  discourses  of  Fichte  have  not  been 
without  their  fruits.  97 


95  Cf.  H.  C.  Engelbrecht,  Johann  Gottlieb  Fichte,  9-27.  for  a 
brief  statement  of  Fichte's  work  and  influence,  and  passim  for  a 
scholarly  analysis  of  his  writings  and  permanent  contributions. 

96  Cf.  supra,  101,  and  Miller,  BREC,  II,  45 9. 

97  Long,  LF,  133-134.  Letter  dated  November  5.  1820.  Cf.  supra, 
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Bancroft  was  a keen  student  of  the  German  schools  while  in  Berlin, 
and  his  reference  to  Fichte  indicates  especially  the  influence  of  that 

thinker  upon  the  educational  system.  Bancroft  nowhere  indicates  any 

qg 

interest  in  Fichte's  metaphysical  writings.'  It  must  he  home  in 

mind  that  from  1814  to  1840,  Fichte  was  in  disrepute  as  a liberal  and 

revolutionary,  to  emerge  again  after  1840  as  a Nationalist  hero  and  a 
qo 

Socialist.  This  fluctuation  of  Fichte's  reputation  and  influence 
partially  accounts  for  the  lack  of  interest  on  the  part  of  the  American 
students  who  passed  his  doctrines  hy  in  the  universities  of  Germany 
from  1815  to  1850. 

Lieher's  Encyclopedia  Americana,  and  his  Manual  of  Political 
Ethics  brought  brief  notices  of  Fichte's  metaphysical  and  social 

theories,  and  their  wide  use  extended  the  knowledge  of  the  Berlin 
100 

orator.  These  works,  together  with  Jasper  Adams's  Elements  of  Moral 
Philosophy  (1837).  and  President  Wayland's  The  Elements  of  Political 
Economy  (1838),  are  the  works  which  give  evidence  of  some  Fichtean  in- 
fluences, before  1840,  the  year  which  marks  the  resurgence  of  the 
social  teachings  of  the  Sedan. 

After  184-0,  Fichte's  name  appeared  in  the  American  periodicals 
rather  frequently,  though  always  in  connection  with  treatments  of  the 

qg 

7 Cf.  long,  IP,  108-158,  and  Howe,  ILGB,  passim. 

99 

7 Cf.  Engelbrecht,  JGF,  160-166. 

100 

Encyclopedia  Americana,  article  on  Fichte  in  Volume  V.  Also, 
Lieber,  MPE,  especially  the  treatment  of  the  state  as  the  expression 
of  the  longing  for  justice  and  perfection. 
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In  the  Christian  Examiner  for  May 


Kantian  or  Hegelian  systems."^ 

1841,  Erancis  Bowen  appeared  as  the  author  of  an  essay  on  "Fichte's 
Exposition  of  Kant:  Philosophy  Aoplied  to  Theology . The  essay 

was  later  incorporated  in  Bowen's  Critical  Essays  ^184?),  hut  in  its 
original  form  it  represented  the  best  presentation  of  Fichte's  views 
which  had  yet  appeared  in  the  United  States.  Bowen  had  read  Kant's 
Critique  and  Fichte's  reinterpretation  of  the  Kantian  view- during  his 
European  study  tour  in  1839-1841,  and  he  was  eminently  qualified  to 
inform  his  fellows  about  the  Fichtean  doctrines.  The  essay  gives 
precedence  to  the  religious  and  theological  teachings  of  Kant  and 
Fichte.  This  was  as  it  should  be,  for  it  cannot  be  gainsaid  that  Ger- 
man idealism  and  the  philosophy  of  the  absolute  have  emerged  from 
theological  studies.  This  element  in  Fichte's  earliest  work  made  it 
adaptable  to  the  cultural  climate  of  New  England  in  the  '40's  with  all 
their  winds  of  doctrine  and  controversial  religious  teachings. 

However,  in  1846,  William  Smith  (1816-1896)  published  the  first 
work  on  Fichte's  metaphysics  to  arroear  in  America. His  Memoi r of 
J ohann  Gottlieb  Fichte  concerned  itself  chiefly  with  a discussion  of 
Fichte's  synthesis  of  the  Spinozistic  and  Kantian  doctrines  of  the 
moral  ideal  and  the  unity  of  the  two  worlds.  The  doctrines  of  the 


Cf.  supra,  60-89;  and  Goodnight,  GLAM,  where  there  are  but 
seven  references  to  Fichte  in  the  years  from  1800  to  1846. 

10? 

See  Bowen,  CE,  66-110.  This  is  the  essay  included  as  Chap- 
ter III. 

cf.  Engelbrecht,  who  makes  this  work  the  first  critical  work 
on  Fichte  to  apoear  anywhere,  in  JGF,  167- 
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primacy  of  the  practical  reason,  and  of  freedom,  are  upheld  as  the 
principles  which  create  and  realize  the  full  meaning  of  personality. 
Smith  is  in  essential  agreement  with  Fichte’s  social  theories,  too, 
for  he  notices  the  Re den  an  die  Deutsche  Nat j on , which  he  praises  as 
being  famous  throughout  Germany.  In  1848,  Smith  issued  The  Popular 

?/orks  of  J.  G.  Fichte,  a work  which  established  him  as  the  leading  in- 

104 

terpreter  of  Fichte  in  the  English  tongue. 

American  works  which  mention  Fichte,  or  give  evidence  of  some 
Fichtean  influence  during  this  later  period,  include  Asa  Mahan's 
( 1800-1889 ) Doctrine  of  the  Will  (1847)  which  deoends  chiefly  upon 
Cousin's  interpretations  of  Fichte,  and  his  System  of  Intellectual 
Philosophy  (1847),  which  also  deoends  upon  Cousin  and  Coleridge  for 
its  Fichtean  elements.  Murdock's  Sketches  and  Rauch's  Psychology 
are  also  important  here.  The  works  of  Richard  Hildreth  ( 1807-1865 ) 

also  show  some  knowledge  of  the  writings  of  Fichte,  especially  his 

106 

social  doctrines.  Hildreth's  Despoti sm  in  America  (1844),  treating 
of  slavery  from  the  historical  and  the  philosophical  point  of  view, 
accepts  the  Fichtean  view  of  freedom  or  liberty.  This  work  won 

ld4 

William  Smith,  the  famous  British  actuary,  translated  five  of 
the  popular  works  of  Fichte  by  1848,  besides  writing  a memoir  of  his 
German  idol.  One  of  these  early  works,  the  Memoir  was  first  issued 
in  1845  alohg  with  a translation  of  The  Nature  of  the  Scholar;  in  18^6, 
it  appeared  in  Boston  from  the  press  of  James  Monroe. 

* cf.  c.  S.  Henry,  EHP,  II3-H8,  for  section  on  Fichte;  also 

Linberg,  (Cousin)  IHPf  passim. 
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This  is  the  date  of  the  Second  Edition.  Have  found  no  trace 
of  First  Edition. 


Hildreth  international  acclaim,  and  led  him  to  issue  his  Theory  of 
Morals  (1844),  which  emphasizes  the  moral  will  and  duty.  Henry  Philip 
Tauuan  ( 1085-1881)  also  shows  some  traces  of  Fichtean  influence  in  his 
Doctrine  of  the  Will  Applied  to  Moral  Agency  and  Responsibility  (1841), 
and  his  Elements  of  Logic  (1844).  His  views  of  Fichte  are  colored  by 
the  eclecticism  of  Victor  Cousin,  but  there  are  genuinely  original 
solutions  suggested.  His  greatest  contributions  to  American  philosophy 
came  at  the  University  of  Michigan,  where,  as  president,  he  instituted 
the  German  (Fichtean)  system. 

Fichte,  who  entered  American  philosophical  speculations  in  1803, 
and  then  merely  as  a name,  and  misspelled,  had  become  rather  well 
established  in  the  leading  literary  journals,  and  educational  institu- 
tions of  the  land  by  1850.  His  popular  works  were  widely  read,  and 
there  were  some  serious  scholars  who  had  studied  his  religious  and 
metaphysical  writings.  But  it  was  not  until  after  the  turn  of  the 
century  that  Fichte  came  into  his  own  in  .America.  With  the  publica- 
tion of  the  Journal  of  Speculative  Phi lo sophy  ( 1867-189 3 )»  numerous 
translations  of  Fichte  appeared  from  the  pen  of  A.  E.  Xroeger.  And, 
in  1884,  Harvard  announced  its  complete  acceptance  of  ^ichte  with 
Professor  Charles  Carroll  Everett's  (18?9“1900)  Fichte ' s Science  of 
Knowledge , A Critical  Study.  To  the  year  1850  Fichte  lacked  an 
American  champion.  He  had  no  outstanding  scholarly  interpreter.  And 
no  philosopher  has  ever  succeeded  in  "crashing"  the  inner  life  of 

Xroeger  (1837**188?)  also  translated  portions  of  Xant  and 
Leibniz  for  the  Journal. 
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American  philosophy  without  a resolute  champion. 

'The  writings  of  Friedrich  Wilhelm  Joseph  Schelling  (1775“12>54  ) 

108 

received  attention  throughout  the  period  of  our  inquiry.  Likewise 

109 

there  is  frequent  reference  to  the  thought  of  Johann  Gottfried  von 
Herder  (1744-1803),  Friedrich  Heinrich  Jacobi  (1743-1819),  Friedrich 
Schleiermacher  (1768-1834),  and  Arthur  Schopenhauer  (17S8-1860).  There 
is  also  knowledge  of  the  work  of  Gottfried  Wilhelm  Leibniz  (1646-1716), 
and  of  Christian  Wolff  ( 1679~1754),  whose  doctrines  dominated  German 
speculations  until  the  advent  of  the  Kantian  critical  philosophy.  Few 
references  to  Baumgarten's  work  annear,  and  Herbart's  thought  seems  to 
have  been  almost  forgotten  by  American  scholars  during  the  first  half 
of  the  nineteenth  century.  There  are,  in  addition  to  these  references 
to  the  better-known  German  philosonhers,  notes  concerning  many  other 
German  orofessors  who  were  exoositors  or  critics  of  the  views  of  their 
more  illustrious  associates. 

Taken  as  a whole,  the  period  from  1800  to  1850  served  as  ueriod  of 
apprenticeshin  for  American  thinkers,  and  as  a time  for  making  cultural 
acouaintances  with  the  great  philosophers  of  Germany  and  their  systems. 
But,  in  the  case  of  Kant  and  Hegel  esuecially,  American  scholarship  ad- 
vanced toward  international  recognition  and  independence,  first,  in  its 
mastery  of  the  writings  of  these  philosonhers  themselves,  and  second, 

Cf.  supra,  46-88  for  specific  references  to  .journals  and  books. 

For  definite  references  see  supra,  46-88. 

For  these  scattered  references  see  supra,  46-88.  Among  the 
leaders  are  Bouterwek,  Daub,  Schlegel , Beck,  Dissen,  Trendelenberg, 
Rosenkranz,  the  Carus's,  Ulrici,  Wirth,  and  Schulze. 
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in  the  attainment  of  a scholarly  freedom  which  expressed  itself  in 
constructive  contributions  to  philosophical  science.  With  Fichte,  and 
the  lesser  German  thinkers  (both  Pre-Kantian  and  Post-Kantian ) this  is 
not  the  case.  That  none  of  them  became  unduly  popular  in  the  days 
when  Americans  were  beginning  to  think  for  themselves,  is  praise  for 
the  founders  of  our  American  philosophical  traditions,  for  their 
station  has  not  altered  perceptibly  since  that  time.  That  Hegel, 
Fichte,  and  the  lesser  representatives  of  German  philosophy  survived 
the  prejudicial  philosophy  of  the  Scottish  Common  Sense  School,  growing 
in  influence  as  their  German  doctrines  came  to  be  better  understood  and 
more  adequately  interpreted,  is  one  of  the  inexplicable  incidents  in 
the  tale  of  German- American  acculturation.  But  Americans  could  not 
tolerate  the  unprogressive,  illiberal,  intolerant  spirit  of  the  common 
sense  thinkers,  and  the  Germans  offered  a way  of  thought  which  led  the 
courageous  minds  of  our  young  nation  into  the  paths  of  liberality,  and 
enlightened  consideration  of  all  the  data  of  man's  experience  and 
thinking.  Along  this  philosophical  highroad,  the  dominant  note  in 
American  thinking  began  to  assert  itself,  until  by  1850,  following  the 
lead  of  Kant,  Hegel,  Fichte,  and  their  associates,  American  philosophy 
was  distinctively  idealistic.  Edwards  and  Berkeley  had  not  labored  in 

vain,  and  the  harvest, long  overdue, resulted  from  the  commingling 

of  two  philosophical  cultures  which  were  bred  alike  by  the  Protestant 
faith  in  God  and  in  man,  which  impelled  men  to  seek  the  rights  of 
freedmen  in  the  present  world.  Without  the  church,  and  the  school 
which  she  gave  to  the  nation,  American  thought  would  have  been  barren 


indeed.  But,  without  the  leavening  influence  of  the  German  thought 
systems,  the  philosophy  of  the  United  States  would  have  been  shallow 
and  provincial,  without  rootage  in  the  steady  ongoing  of  ideas  which 
is  the  heritage  of  all  men.  To  the  Germans  then  we  owe  an  everlasting 
debt  for  ingrafting  our  inborn  but  partially-developed  national 
thought  life  upon  the  universal  stock  of  knowledge. 


. 
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CHAPTER  V 


A CRITIQUE  OP  TEE  PHILOSOPHICAL  CONTRIBUTIONS  OP  THE 
GERMANS  TO  AMERICAN  THOUGHT  PROM  1800  TO  18 50 

The  account  of  the  evidences  of  German  philosophical  influences 
has  taken  the  reader  into  the  devious  pathways  which  American  thought 
followed  in  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century.  German  infil- 
trations were  found  in  the  early  reviews  published  in  the  journals, 
and  in  the  library- studies  of  Pennsylvania,  New  York  and  New  England 
clergymen.  They  appeared  in  the  books  of  the  period,  if  the  authors 
took  the  pains  to  lift  their  eyes  to  the  speculative  ferment  of  the 
North  of  Europe.  The  German  language  itself  found  early  partisans, 
especially  in  men  like  Adams,  who  was  always  considered  a bit  oueer. ^ 
Germany  itself,  with  its  great  centers  of  learning,  came  close  to  many 
young  Americans  through  the  pamphlets  and  letters  written  by  Prench 
and  British  admirers.  And  then,  as  if  to  shatter  the  notion  that 
Cambridge,  and  New  York,  and  Philadelphia  were  able  to  offer  Americans 
all  they  could  ever  require  in  the  way  of  learning,  Americans  took  to 
Gottingen  and  Berlin,  to  sit  at  the  feet  of  Hegel  and  Schleiermacher, 
and  to  drink  in  the  expositions  and  criticisms  of  the  prodigious 
efforts  of  Leibniz,  Kant  and  Fichte.  But,  it  must  not  be  forgotten. 


Cf.  Brooks,  FNE,  35n.  Brooks  here  quotes  Harrison  Gray  Otis 
on  Charles  Francis  Adams  the  first,  to  the  effect  that  he  thought 
them  all  as  "exhibiting  a combination  of  talent  and  good  moral  charac- 
ter with  passions  and  prejudices,  etc.  . . that  would  puzzle  La 
Bruy^re  to  describe  and  which  has  no  prototype  in  Shakesoeare  or 
MoliSre." 
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that  at  Harvard,  and  King's,  and  Yale,  and  Princeton  in  those  first 
years  of  the  nineteenth  century,  philosophy  was  not  exciting.  The 
works  of  Locke  and  Reid,  or  perchance  Brown  and  Stewart,  were  not 
calculated  to  answer  the  questionings  of  a generation  which  was  not 
at  ease  in  the  nation  and  the  society  which  was  their  Puritan  and 
Calvinistic  heritage.  Youth  was  on  the  march  toward  new  things:  new 

knowledge,  new  ideals,  new  educational  and  religious  interpretations, 
and  new  political  theories. 

Works  took  on  magical  powers  during  those  days.  One  of  the  words 
most  frequently  uttered  was  education.  American  mothers  and  fathers 
lived,  and  worked,  and  saved,  and  slaved  to  rear  sons  who  might  be 
educated.  Another  magic  word  was  business,  for  this  was  an  age  of 
national  improvement  from  the  Eastern  seaboard  to  the  fringes  of  the 
westward-moving  frontier.  Even  New  England  merchants  turned  from  the 
lucrative  China  trade  to  build  factories,  and  fortunes.  Still  another 
word  which  was  indicative  of  the  thoughts  of  the  age  was  religion.  In 
most  sections  of  the  rapidly  maturing  nation  the  word  meant  a form  of 
Calvin's  teaching,  whether  strictly  or  loosely  interpreted.  The  final 
word  which  savored  of  occult  descent  was  noli  tics.  The  very  word  was 
interpreted  to  mean  the  arena  in  which  the  oatriotic  citizen  might 
have  opportunity  to  serve  his  fellows  by  working  toward  the  Christian 
democratic  ideal.  Built  upon  these  seemingly  enchanting  words,  four 
great  American  institutions  were  rising  to  uower:  the  American  school 

and  college,  the  American  ( laissez-faire ) economic  order,  the  various 
and  varied  denominations  and  cults  of  the  Christian  faith,  and  the 
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growing  faith  in  American  Democracy  from  seaboard  to  frontier.  Each  of 
these  thought  movements  registered  the  nobility  of  desire  latent  in  the 

American  people,  but  taken  as  a whole  they  are  syrantomatic  of  a lack  of 
2 

philosophical  maturity. 

Philosophical  immaturity,  however,  was  a hopeful  sign  in  the 
America  of  1800  to  1850.  If  the  old  rigidly  ordered  universe  of  Jona- 
than Edwards,  and  the  deistic  promise  of  perpetual  progress,  did  not 
satisfy  the  young  intellectuals  of  the  nation  then  coming  of  age,  there 
was  in  most  quarters  a new  tolerance  and  a fresh  openmindedness  to 
truth  from  any  source.  At  Harvard,  President  John  Thornton  Kirkland 
(1770-1840),  from  his  first  days  as  successor  to  President  Webber  in 
1810,  represented  a clean  break  with  the  past  of  icy  tradition,  which 
had  .long  held  faculty,  curriculum  and  students  in  its  grasp.  He  was 
liberal  in  all  his  views,  and  fatherly  toward  the  entire  student  body. ^ 
At  Yale  during  the  same  period,  Timothy  Dwight  (175P”1817)  brought  to 
his  term  as  president,  beginning  in  1795*  an  enlightened  and  tolerant 
point  of  view  toward  much  that  his  predecessors  would  have  condemned. 

As  a philosopher  he  was  coldly  rational,  but  a critic  where  others 
had  been  dogmatists.^  Princeton  under  John  Wither suoon  (1723“1794) 
enjoyed  the  leadership  of  one  who  could  be  true  to  his  Presbyterian 
background,  and  at  the  same  time  act  as  a representative  of  New  Jersey 


Cf.  Norman  Woelfel,  Molders  of  the  American  )find,  3”46,  for  a 
helpful  discussion  of  "Some  Implications  of  Contemoorary  Social 
Change. " 

^ Peabody,  HR,  9-17. 
k 

Townsend,  PIUS,  74-75. 
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to  the  political  gatherings  which  formulated  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence and  the  Articles  of  Confederation.^  Indeed,  so  liberal  was 
this  Hew  Jersey  college,  that  in  ISO?,  Kirkland  (then  minister  of  the 
New  South  Church  of  Boston)  was  honored  with  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Divinity,  despite  his  doctrinal  leanings.^  With  leaders  of  this 
caliber,  American  colleges  were  awaking  to  the  far-reaching  implica- 
tions of  a word  which  had  been  a magical  password  before. 

It  is  a commonplace  that  many  of  the  American  schools  were 
founded  as  instruments  in  the  nrocess  of  passing  on  Christian  truth 
and  morals  to  the  rising  generations.  The  colleges  and  seminaries, 
likewise,  were  established  to  train  men  to  continue  the  Christian 
tradition.  Notwithstanding  these  accepted  facts,  it  remains  true  that 
the  school,  college,  and  seminary  were  able  to  stand  aside  from  the 
stream  of  traditions  which  had  inspired  them  to  act  as  critics  of  its 
very  life.  The  leaders  of  American  religious  thought  have  seldom  been 
bigots,  blinded  by  prejudice.  Instead,  men  like  Edwards,  Johnson, 
Witherspoon,  Dwight,  Kirkland,  Norton,  and  even  Jefferson,^  were 
honestly  seeking  to' give  religion  its  rightful  place  in  the  newest  of 
man’s  political  experiments.  But  their  thought  did  not  take  its  rise 

5 

Withersuoon  was  a signer  of  both  these  documents.  Cf.  Col. 
Ency. , 1915. 

6 

Peabody,  HR,  10. 

^ Jefferson  (1743-1826)  shows  a genuine  interest  in  the  problems 
of  religion  in  his  political  as  well  as  in  his  literary  studies.  His 
life  bridges  the  gau  between  Edwards  and  Emerson,  and  in  a real  sense 
his  philosophy  also  may  serve  as  a bridge  between  them. 
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in  the  demand  of  religion  that  all  philosophical  interpretations  of 

secular  life  must  he  subservient  to  its  demands,  as  one  contemuorary 

interpreter  of  the  American  scene  has  put  it: 

Philosophy  as  taught  in  the  American  universi- 
ties and  colleges  up  to  the  beginning  of  this 
century  was  a justification  and  a validation 
of  the  Christian  faith.  Christian  idealism 
w°s  presented  as  the  grand  culmination  of  the 
history  of  philosophy.  Since  most  of  the 
teachers  of  philosophy  were  Christian  ministers, 
and  since  many  of  the  higher  institutions  them- 
selves were  denominational,  this  was  entirely 
appropriate.  Christian  philosophy  for  the  in- 
tellectuals who  pursued  a college  or  universi- 
ty career  was  the  keystone  of  the  arch  of  a 
solidly  Christian  nation.  8 

Quite  to  the  contrary,  it  was  Harvard's  readiness  to  break  with 
Calvinistic  tradition  which  led  to  the  foundation  of  Yale,  with  the 
consequent  withdrawal  of  the  support  of  the  clergy  in  the  fertile 
Connecticut  valley  towns  from  Harvard's  liberal  urogram.  It  was  like- 
wise Andrews  Horton's  work  as  the  first  professor  in  the  Harvard  Divini- 
ty School,  which  led  the  way  to  liberal  and  critical  interpretations  of 
Christian  doctrines  and  philosophy.  Here  the  Unitarian-Trinitarian 
controversy  began, — -a  thought  movement  which  probed  to  the  bottom,  the 
results  of  British,  French  and  German  Biblical  criticism,  and  opened 
the  gates  to  those  new  cultural  forces  which  have  remade  American 
philosophical  thought.  Before  the  very  earliest  influences  from  a - 
broad  penetrated  the  nascent  life  of  the  attenuated  seaboard  republic, 
however,  the  native,  deeu-rooted  doctrines  of  human  rights  and  human 


8 Woelfel,  MAM,  13-lU.  Cf.  Santayana,  Winds  of  Doctrine,  lS6ff. , 
for  his  intemretation  of  the  "Genteel  Tradition." 
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equality  had  acted  as  a leaven  upon  the  waking  intellectual  life  of  the 
American  people.  Revolutionary  veterans,  protagonists,  and  uatriotic 
sons  were  still  alive  to  fan  the  graying  embers  of  the  flame  that  had 

brought  the  independence  which  was  now  selling  its  heritage  to  what 

9 

President  Monroe  called  "the  era  of  good  feeling.”  Nor  was  the  Puritan 
spirit  without  its  defenders,  who  called  the  "young  moderns"  back  from 
their  unseemly  interests  in  "The  American  System"^  or  from  the 
frontier  with  its  sensuous  claims.  But  the  intellectual  climate  of  the 
nation  was  adjusting  itself  to  its  new  and  rapidly-expanding  horizons. 
Into  this  era  of  transition  from  a colonial  to  a national  point  of 
view,  we  find  philosophy  coming  into  its  own,  along  with  business,  and 
politics  and  education,  while  religion  began  to  see  its  grip  loosened 
from  the  total  life  of  the  nation's  citizenry. 

Business  played  agreat  part  in  this  sudden  interest  in  the 
cultural  pursuits,  for  both  wealth  and  leisure  are  necessary  for  the 
cultivation  of  the  arts  and  sciences.  In  the  first  decades  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  the  merchants  of  New  England  caught  the  spirit  of 
Buckgjinster 's  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Address,  and  the  Boylston  chair,  the 
Eliot  chair,  and  the  Smith  chair  were  early  evidence  of  the  generous 
support  given  to  Harvard  by  them."^  In  the  case  of  Ticknor,  Everett, 

9 Beers,  I SAL,  69. 

Originally  proposed  by  Henry  Clay  (1777"1852)  to  guarantee 
economic  stability  to  the  South  and  West,  through  a vast  program  of 
internal  improvements.  See  Frederick  J.  Turner,  The  Frontier  in 
American  History  for  an  authoritative  treatment. 

11 


Noted  in  Brooks,  FNE,  33-3U. 
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Cogswell  and  Bancroft,  we  find  that  their  European  tours  were  never 
cramoed  for  lack  of  funds.  Their  took  dills  mounted  into  the  thousands. 
But  Federalism  was  willing  to  pay  the  dills,  for  it  was  dedicated  to 
improvement  and  culture.  In  later  years,  when  their  orivate  lidraries 
overran  their  amole  dwellings,  they  opened  them  to  any  and  all  who 
cared  to  read,  and  later  dedicated  them  to  public  use  in  the  Athenaeum 

Ip 

or  the  Boston  Public  Library. 

Politics  too  walked  across  the  stage  which  seemed  almost  too  well 
set  for  the  entrance  of  German  nhilosoohical  ideas  and  influences. 

Young  followers  of  Hamilton  and  his  coworkers  on  The  Federalist  could 
not  give  too  much  serious  attention  to  French  radicalism,  for  the  devil 
himself  was  associated  with  Jefferson  and  the  "mechanical"  school  of 
France.  Moreover,  in  France  the  currents  of  thought  after  the  revo- 
lutionary outbreak  turned  to  Catholicism  for  philosophic  comfort.  And 
the  ideas  taught  by  De  Maistre  were  proscribed  by  all  who  bore  the 
teaching  of  the  Puritans  in  their  hearts.  England  offered  little  to 
serious  young  American  scholars  at  this  time,  for  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
were  still  under  the  yoke  of  the  Anglican  internretations.  Thus,  and 
almost  as  if  by  chance,  Germany  was  left  as  the  one  remaining  center 
of  learning  to  which  the  young  Americans  might  go  with  profit. ^ 

Yet,  for  those  who  remained  in  America,  there  were  devious  by- 
paths which  led  to  the  wellsorings  of  German  philosophy.  For  there 

ip 

Buckminster  and  Shaw  gave  books,  time,  and  money  to  the 
Athenaeum,  and  Ticknor's  generosity  toward  the  Public  Library  has  been 
noted  elsewhere.  Cf.  Hilliard,  T.T.TT , II,  ?99ff. 

13 


Cf.  Beard  and  Beard,  RAC,  731. 


was  Coleridge,  with  his  sermons  for  the  layman;  there  was  Carlyle  of 
romantic  mind  and  didactic  quill;  and  there  was  Wordsworth  with  his 
lofty  words  and  his  depth  of  thought,  quite  suited  to  the  New  England 
mind  which  boasted  of  an  open  face  and  a closed  mind.  And  if  perchance 
there  were  some  brave  enough  to  dare  the  French  interpretations  (and 
what  young  American  would  be  called  a coward),  there  was  Cousin,  or 
Jouffroy,  or'B.  Constant,  in  whom  some  of  the  German  spirit  had  dis- 
tilled; or  better  yet  there  was  Madame  de  Stael,  whose  heart  expressed 
what  her  mind  could  not  grasp.  With  a burning  passion  for  learning 
and  for  culture,  young  America,  but  more  especially  the  monied  aris- 
tocracy of  Federalist  New  England  turned  to  the  deep  reservoirs  of 
German  speculative  thought  for  knowledge,  theory  and  inspiration. 

14 

Berkeley's  famous  line  about  America  was  no  longer  a prophecy. 
History  was  being  made  more  rapidly  than  the  founding  fathers  had 
dreamed,  and  the  tale  was  one  of  romance  and  adventure.  In  the  years 
from  1810  to  1840  the  center  of  population  in  the  nation  had  removed 
from  the  Potomac  to  the  vicinity  of  Clarksburg,  West  Virginia,  and 
the  population  itself  had  risen  from  seven  to  seventeen  millions.  In 
the  same  period,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  Illinois, 
Alabama,  Maine,  Missouri,  Arkansas,  Michigan,  Kentucky,  and  Tennessee 
had  added  their  weight  to  the  strength  of  the  nation.^  This  westward 
movement,  with  its  accompaniment  of  immigration,  was  a victory  for 


Cf.  b*»ers,  ISAL,  71»  The  line  referred  to  reads:  "Westward 

the  course  of  empire  takes  its  way." 

15  Cf.  Beers,  ISAL,  71-12. 
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democracy.  New  England  responded  to  the  call,  and  the  Northwest  Terri- 
tory was  soon  under  the  religious  and  cultural  sway  of  the  Boston  mind. 
At  the  very  moment,  this  same  mind  was  a bit  uncertain  of  its  own 
powers.  It  was  looking  to  Germany  for  leadership  and  direction.  It 
was  awaiting  the  return  of  its  favorite  sons  from  their  Wander. jahre 
before  it  spoke  to  the  nation.  Let  Jacksonian  Democracy  be  in  the 

ascendent  for  the  time  being, but  not  for  long,  for  Buckminster’s 

call  for  scholars  and  Stuart’s  friendly  interest  in  German  were  like 
seeds  sown  in  good  ground.  A new  generation  was  being  reared,  who, 
unlike  their  fathers  who  had  been  content  to  "come  to  nurse  in 
Cambridge,"^  had  put  on  seven-league  boots  to  eat  meat  and  drink 
strong  drink  at  the  tables  of  the  barbarous  Germans. ^ 

In  Philadelphia,  in  New  York,  and  in  Boston,  the  journals  took  uo 

the  task  of  reviewing,  criticizing,  and  discussing  the  revolutionary 

18 

philosophies  of  Kant,  Bichte,  and  Eegel.  The  names  of  the  German 
thinkers  (if  not  their  doctrines)  were  heard  in  scattered  colleges 
from  New  England  to  the  Carolinas,  and  from  the  site  of  the  earliest  of 
the  German  settlements  in  Pennsylvania  to  their  latest  in  Missouri. 
German  books  could  be  seen  in  full  view  on  the  library  shelves  of  divine 
and  professor  alike.  For  the  first  twenty-five  years  of  the  century, 
Americans  were  under  a constant  barrage  of  literary  mi  sales,  which, 

16  Brooks,  FNE,  31. 

^ This  view  of  the  Germans  was  a carry-over  from  the  Revolution 
in  which  the  Hessians  were  made  to  rerresent  all  Germans. 
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Cf.  supra.  Chanter  II,  III,  and  IV. 
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like  shrapnel,  was  aimed  in  a general  direction,  defending  upon  its 

19 

explosive  character  to  accomplish  its  purpose.  7 These  bombs,  sired 
most  often  by  the  clergymen- educators  of  New  England,  burst  upon  an 
audience  equipped  for  the  battle  of  argument  and  debate. 

While  the  curricula  of  the  leading  colleges  remained  unmoved,  the 
battle  was  waged  in  the  seminaries,  and  in  the  literary  clubs  and  dis- 
cussion groups  of  the  cities  and  towns.  Lawyers  turned  from  their 
calf-bound  editions  of  Elackstone's  Commentaries  to  argue  the  merits  of 
German  literature  and  philosophy.^  Clergymen  refrained  from  using 
texts  from  the  Bible , and  wrote  illuminating  lectures  on  the  themes  of 
German  speculation.  Political  leaders  bought  Kant's  Kritik  der  reinen 
Vernunft,  and  wrestled,  like  Jacob,  until  they  prevailed.  Teachers, 
whose  interests  in  their  students  equalled  their  love  for  studies, 
sent  thousands  of  liberal  thinkers  into  the  expanding  nation,  where 
they  were  an  untold  influence  in  the  spread  of  the  German  speculations. 
Those  who  administered  the  infant  educational  systems  drove  exacting 
bargains  to  introduce  the  programs  and  techniques  of  the  Prussian 
schools  into  American  life.  Horace  Mann  amd  Henry  Barnard,  and  a 
hundred  other  educators,  were  caught  up  in  the  flood  tide  of  a spirit 

which  was  self-reliant,  needing  only  a master  plan  to  assure  its 
21 

success. 


19 
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Cf.  supra,  Chapter  II. 
Brooks,  FNE,  10. 

Cf.  Slosson,  ASE,  124-154. 
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Before  18 30,  and.  timing  their  arrival  with  the  return  of  some  of 
the  later  Americans  from  German  studies,  capable  Germans  took  their 
places  in  the  colleges  of  the  land.  They  gave  dignity  to  the  flourish- 
ing interest  in  the  German  language.  They  redefined  scholarship,  and 
set  about  the  writing  of  books  designed  for  the  use  of  their  classes  as 
if  it  were  a part  of  the  professorial  task.  They  were  admitted  to  the 
homes  of  the  social  leaders  and  to  the  literary  councils  of  the  intel- 
lectual giants.  They  married  the  daughters  of  Puritan  households,  and 
took  their  places  in  the  pew  and  pulpit  as  fearless  advocates  of 
liberal  thought  in  religion  and  life.  Their  counsel  was  sought  in 
matters  pertaining  to  educational  procedures.  Matters  philosophical 
were  often  placed  before  them  as  evidence  before  a judge.  The  influ- 
ence of  their  teaching,  writing,  and  example  extended  through  the 
entire  range  of  human  interests,  and  the  nation's  thinkers  are  in- 
debted to  them  for  their  living  proof  of  the  adjustability  of  German 
philosophical  ideals  to  American  cultural  life. 

The  combined  weight  of  the  American  literary,  academic,  and  re- 
ligious interests  in  the  speculations  of  the  German  philosophers,  with 
the  addition  of  the  first-hand  interpretations  of  the  German-Amer leans, 
with  their  book-making  habits  (including  Lieber's  Encyclopedia  Ameri- 
cana), turned  the  attention  of  serious  thinkers  everywhere  to  the 
claims  of  the  critical  philosophy.  ?y  18Uo,  no  intelligent  man  could 
disregard  Kant's  contributions  to  philosophy,  and  by  the  middle  of  the 
century  Hegel  was  nearly  as  well  known,  though  by  no  means  so  well 


understood. 
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Beginning  about  1840,  the  American  interpreters  of  European  tradi- 
tion declared  their  intellectual  independence.  American  works  on  phi- 
losophy began  to  appear,  the  first  since  Edwards  which  could  be  called 
contributions  to  knowledge,  or  aids  to  roan's  thinking  about  the  issues 
of  existence.  Americans  rose  above  the  schemes  of  criticism  and  cen— 
soriousness,  adopting  in  their  place  a platform  both  discriminative  and 
constructive.  Philosophy's  coming  of  age  was  an  indication  that  the 
nation  too  was  maturing  in  life  as  well  as  thought.  By  1850,  American 

philosophy  was  rooted  and  grounded  in  the  whole  past  of  man's  effort  to 

22 

"see  life  steadily  and  to  see  it  whole."  Hew  tasks  loomed  up  ahead. 
Questions  poured  into  the  minds  of  thinkers.  Should  there  be,  could 
there  be,  an  American  philosophy?  Or.  was  America  to  adopt  and  adapt 
the  systems  and  doctrines  of  Greece,  and  Rome,  and  Europe  to  new  and 
shifting  circumstances?  Americans  were  wrestling  with  this  problem 
when  the  century  passed  the  half-way  mark.  The  investigation  of  the 
treasures  of  the  past  was  only  a part  of  the  definition  of  American 
philosophy.  Historic  systems  of  thought  were  not  sacrosanct,  for  the 
very  key  to  historical  study  was  believed  to  be  movement  and  progress. 
American  thinkers  attempted  to  push  on  to  new  and  more  inclusive  so- 
lutions to  the  problems  of  metaphysics,  ethics,  logic,  epistemology, 
aesthetics,  religion,  the  holy,  politics,  and  axiology.  77hat  was 
published  had  first  been  thought  through,  for  philosophers  were  now 
researchers  of  the  yesterdays  in  order  to  know  the  mind,  of  today  and 

22 

Matthew  Arnold  said  of  the  Greek  tragic  poet,  Sophocles,  that 
he  saw  life  steadily  and  saw  it  whole.  Cf.  Patrick,  TffIM,  In. 
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the  tendencies  of  tomorrow.  The  coming  of  German  philosophy  was  no 
isolated  event.  It  was  a series  in  the  chain  of  events  which  led 
American  phi losophers  to  the  -universal  sources  of  truth:  Greece, 

Rome,  the  Church,  Scholasticism,  the  Reformation  and  Aufkl&rung,  the 
rise  of  Science,  and  M0dern  Philosophy  from  Giordano  Bruno  and  Francis 

pi 

Bacon  to  Locke  and  Hume,  as  well  as  Kant  and  Hegel.  J By  1850. 
American  philosophy  was  sufficiently  grounded  in  the  story  of  man's 
effort  to  ferret  out  a universal  explanation  of  things,  to  claim  a 
place  among  the  nations  which  devoted  the  resources  of  man's  best 
abilities  to  the  pursuit  of  truth  for  its  own  sake. 

That  German  philosophical  ideas  and  influences  played  a signal 

role  in  the  process  by  means  of  which  American  philosophy  attained  a 

rational  maturity,  cannot  be  doubted,  if  the  evidence  of  research 

points  in  the  direction  of  truth.  But  the  process  of  German-American 

acculturation  was  more  than  a mass  of  tangled  threads  of  influence. 

There  was  the  warp,  or  background  and  foundation  thought,  native  to 

the  first  settlers  on  American  shores,  over  and  under  which  the  German 

threads  of  influence  were  woven  as  the  woof,  to  produce  a pattern  of 

thought  like  no  other  in  all  the  history  of  man's  speculations.  This 

should  be  so,  for  as  D.  H.  Lawrence  has  pointed  out: 

Men  are  free,  when  they  are  in  a living  homeland, 
not  when  they  are  straying  and  breaking  away.  Men 
are  free  when  they  are  obeying  some  deep,  inward 
voice  of  religious  belief.  Obeying  from  within. 


^ Cf.  the  Tables  of  Contents  in  the  manuals  of  tyberweg,  Thilly, 
Windelband,  Falckenberg,  and  Weber  and  Perry. 
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Men  are  free  when  they  belong  to  a living, 
organic,  believing  community,  active  in 
fulfilling  some  unfulfilled,  perhaps  un- 
realized purpose.  24 

And  Americans  were  free  during  the  years  from  1800  to  1850,  especially 
the  writers  and  thinkers  of  New  England.  They  were  deeply  conscious 
that  this  freedom  was  a stewardship,  and  not  to  be  trifled  with.  Their 
task  was  to  teach,  to  think,  to  drive  out  superstition.  Their  calling 
was  to  act  as  trail-blazers,  guides,  and  frontiersmen  in  the  movement 
of  philosophical  thought  from  the  European  East  to  the  American  West. 

If  their  ideals  appear  presumptuous,  their  sincerity  and  genuine 
humility  exonerates  them.  If  their  writings  appear  outmoded,  we  must 
recall  that  they  were  as  much  a part  of  the  life  of  America  in  their 
day  (and  perhaps  more  so)  as  the  leading  philosophers  are  in  this 
epoch.  Their  America  gave  them  the  basic  form  for  their  speculations. 
They  turned  to  the  Germans  for  content,  for  pattern,  and  for  rational 
detail. 

The  first  great  contribution  of  German  philosophy  to  American 
thought  in  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  was  a redefinition 
of  the  meaning  and  place  of  philosophy  in  our  intellectual  life.  In 
the  years  which  followed  the  Revolutionary  war,  America  had  not  clearly 
defined  her  philosophical  standards.  Philosophizing,  such  as  it  was, 
appears  to  have  been  only  half  aware  of  its  own  existence.  It  was 
like  the  half-conscious  mutterings  of  a man  awaking  from  a dreadful 

24 

Quoted  by  Brooks  in  FNE,  ^P8.  No  source  is  indicated. 
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dream;  for  Americans  had  not  yet  rid  themselves  of  the  lingering  ef- 
fects of  war  and  its  aftermath.  But  the  anti-intellectual  attitudes 
which  swept  the  nation  into  warfare  were  giving  way  to  the  restraining 
hand  of  reason,  for  under  the  Constitution  the  citizen  was  held  re- 
sponsible for  his  own  and  for  the  national  life.  Men  awoke  to  the 
fact  that  the  wrongs  of  government  could  no  longer  be  laid  at  the  feet 
of  kings,  whose  whims  and  fancies  were  to  be  indulged.  Important  as 
action  was,  it  was  looked  upon  as  an  expression  of  something  deeper 
and  vastly  more  essential.  With  the  dawn  of  the  century  men  were 
turning  from  the  over- simple  common-sense  urograms  of  action  to  the 
complex  problems  of  thought  for  solutions  to  the  personal  and  social 
involvements  of  the  age. 

The  years  before  1800  had  brought  the  nation  to  an  emotional 
crisis,  but  these  years  did  not  give  rise  to  a concerted  attempt  to 
deal  philosophically  with  the  items  of  national  experience.  What 
serious  thought  there  was,  interested  itself  in  politics  and  ethics, 

and  from  scattered  sources  the  patient  researcher  may  reconstruct  a 

25 

picture  of  the  mind  of  the  epoch.  Logic  and  metaphysics  were  almost 
unknown.  The  problems  of  aesthetics  were  not  mentioned,  at  least  not 
in  the  classrooms  of  the  colleges,  where  an  icy  aloofness  to  beauty 
prevailed,  in  spite  of  an  emphasis  upon  the  classical  civilization  of 
Greece  and  Rome.  The  theoretical  aspects  of  epistemology  did  not  drive 
men  to  seek  out  defensible  premises.  Even  in  religion  and  ethics  the 

25 


Cf.  Townsend,  PIUS,  6 3~T7 . 
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stress  was  placed  upon  the  catechetical.  Sectarian  doctrines  were 
arranged  in  catenarian  series  to  be  taught  intact,  and  believed  on  the 
basis  of  their  very  completeness.  It  was  not  an  age  without  thinkers, 
but  its  thinking  was  turned  to  the  outward  aspects  of  existence,  and 
the  resultant  philosophy  was  thin  and  incoherent. 

Injected  into  this  background  of  immature  and  disjointed  thought, 
the  basic  definitions  and  concepts  of  German  philosophy  produced  a 
revolution.  American  scholars  enlarged  their  definitions  of  the  mean- 
ing of  philosophy  until  they  accorded  with  the  representative  German 
interpretations.  The  field  of  inquiry  was  broadened  to  include  the 
previously  omitted  data,  with  logic,  epistemology,  religion,  and 
aesthetics  capturing  the  minds  of  American  intellectuals. , There  was 
a continued,  but  thoroughly  chastened,  interest  in  metaphysics,  ethics, 
and  politics,  for  the  inarticulate  speculations  of  our  native  thinkers 
appeared  feeble  indeed  when  compared  with  the  penetrating  reflections 
of  the  historically- grounded  German  philosophers.  German  definitions 
of  philosophy,  which  strove  to  include  all  the  available  data  of  man's 
complex  experience,  were  Americanized  almost  overnight.  By  this  single 
forward  step,  American  philosophers  dedicated  themselves  to  the  service 

of  a science  which  by  its  very  definition  was  both  speculative  and 

26 

practical.  Its  scope  was  "wisdom  and  truth, " which  underlie  and 
determine  the  laws  and  principles  of  all  the  sciences.^  its  purpose 
was  "universality  of  knowledge,"  which  could  be  gained  only  through 


^ Cf.  supra,  144-145. 
?7  Ibid.,  144-145. 
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28 

general  independence  and  tolerance  of  the  opinions  of  others.  Its 
task  was  the  judgment,  h.y  reason,  of  the  intellectual  faculties  and 
powers  in  the  whole  range  of  man's  theoretical  and  uractical  interests. 

The  second  important  influence  of  German  philosophy  upon  American 
speculation  from  1800  to  1850,  was  the  clear  statement  of  the  related- 
ness of  philosophy  to  religion  and  theology.  The  beginning  of  the  era 
under  consideration  saw  the  American  colleges  under  the  domination  of 
the  Christian  church.  Their  primary  task  was  the  preparation  of  men 
for  the  ministry.  This  meant  emphasis  upon  Latin,  Greek  and  Biblical 
studies,  with  Hebrew  and  philosophy  added  as  a finishing-off  process. 
But  it  cannot  be  forgotten  that  the  minister  of  the  early  nineteenth 
century  was  somewhat  of  an  encyclopedist.  He  was  expected  to  be  a 
well-rounded  scholar,  and  a leader  in  the  civic  as  well  as  the  re- 
ligious life  of  the  community.  He  was  oftener  than  not  the  best  edu- 
cated and  most  cultured  man  of  his  parish.  His  library  was  not  in- 
frequently the  finest,  and  his  reading  the  broadest  in  his  whole 
accruaintance.  Thus,  he  became  the  active  founder  of  the  earliest 
colleges  of  the  land,  and  naturally  enough  the  leader  in  their  ad- 
ministrative and  teaching  functions.  In  this  he  was  not  unlike  many 
of  the  leading  thinkers  of  England,  France  and  especially  Germany, 

where  theologically  trained  leaders  predominated  in  educational 
pq  • 

circles. 
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Ibid.,  143-144. 


In  German  philosophy  the  theologically  trained  thinkers  include 
Kant,  Hegel,  Fichte,  Herder,  Schleiermacher,  Schelling,  and  Strauss. 
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Since  religious  and  theological  beliefs  could  be  brought  to  bear 
upon  the  immediate  problems  of  ethics  and  politics,  it  is  understand- 
able that  the  speculations  of  early  American  philosophers  would  look 
especially  to  those  sources  for  teaching  materials.  For  the  majority 
of  these  early  thinkers  the  idea  of  God  was  the  central  point  of  refer- 
ence. Jesus  was  a symbol  of  the  worthy  life,  lived  in  relation  to  the 
will  and  way  of  God,  as  well  as  the  assurance  of  the  benevolence  of 
the  Almighty.  The  final  good  was  variously  conceived,  but  in  the  co- 
operative relations  of  God  and  man  there  was  implicit  guarantee  of 
some  form  of  immortality.  Under  the  varying  interpretations  of  Cal- 
vinism, this  doctrinal  philosophy  was  rigidly  applied,  but  outside  the 
ranks  of  the  determinists,  concepts  of  freedom  and  progress  were  ac- 
cepted. With  the  rapid  spread  of  Methodism,  and  the  new  denominations 
born  of  its  evangelistic  fervor  in  the  first  decades  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  Arminianism  took  a firm  hold  upon  optimistic  America,  for 
there  was  too  much  promise  of  development  in  the  new  scientific  views 

and  in  the  new  land  itself  to  sell  out  to  the  notion  of  the  reign  of 
30 

universal  law."  This  doctrinal  cleavage  created  the  opportunity 
which  German  philosophy  needed  to  reinterpret  the  relation  of  philo- 
sophical speculation  and  religion  and  theology. 


None  of  the  leading  German  philosophers  of  the  first  half  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  disregarded  religion  and  theology. 

30 

Cf.  Richmond  Laurin  Hawkins,  Positivism  in  the  United  States, 
for  an  illuminating  treatment  of  some  aspects  of  thir  thought  movement 
from  1853  to  1861. 
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Kant's  views  brought  religion  within  the  bounds  of  reason,  and 
yet  he  found  in  Christianity  an  eternal  morality,  and  in  the  church  a 
task  which  aimed  at  the  ultimate  triumph  of  right  in  the  social  order, 
conserving  all  the  while  the  concents  of  God,  Freedom  and  Immortali- 
ty. Hegel  looked  upon  the  work  of  Kant  as  nreparation  for  his  own 
speculative  formulations.  Man,  for  Hegel  was  first  an  individual,  or 
subjective  mind.  From  this  stage  he  rose  into  social  relations  to 
the  level  of  the  state  or  objective  mind.  Thus,  in  the  final  stage  of 
the  dialectic  he  turned  to  himself  again,  discovering  in  himself  the 
ideals  of  beauty,  God,  and  truth,  which  led  to  the  highest  condition  of 
the  human  spirit,  absolute  mind.  In  the  final  synthetic  union  of 
aesthetics,  religion  and  philosophy,  the  values  of  religious  and  theo- 
logical speculation  were  saved  in  the  form  of  representation.  Philo- 
sophical interpretations  of  religion  were  possible,  however,  and 
ultimately  religious  values  were  comprehended  by  reason,  and  became 
one  with  philosophy  itself. 

Taking  their  bearings  from  Kant  and  Eegel,  and  their  interpreters, 
American  philosophers  adopted  a view  of  their  task  which  brought  all 
religious  experience  and  all  theological  formulations  under  the  scruti- 
ny of  the  science  of  all  sciences.  From  the  day  when  this  broad,  syn- 
thetic view  was  accepted  by  American  thinkers,  religion  and  theology 
have  been  subjected  to  the  refining  and  purifying  fires  of  rational  in- 
vestigation. Philosophy  was  first  of  all  raised  from  the  status  of  a 
dependent  science,  to  the  rank  of  a disinterested  critic  of  the  entire 
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cosmic  and  human  scene. ^ Next,  the  philosopher  recognized  that  as  a 
spectator  and  interpreter  of  all  available  data,  he  must  be  cognizant 
of  the  intimate  meaning-relationship  existing  between  religion  and 
theology  on  the  one  hand,  and  his  own  attempts  at  philosophical  con- 
struction on  the  other.  Throughout  the  history  of  American  speculation, 
from  the  late  years  of  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  until 
the  present,  when  our  native  philosophers  have  been  true  to  their 
rational  inheritance,  they  have  accorded  the  claims  of  religion  and 
the  doctrines  of  theology  a place  of  respect  in  the  halls  of  philosophy. 
This  idea,  which  comes  to  light  in  the  writings  of  Bowen,  Rauch,  and 
Henry  Boynton  Smith,  is  traceable  directly  to  their  German  contacts. 

A third  significant  result  accruing  to  American  philosophy  from 
its  relation  to  German  thought  from  1800  to  1850  was  the  acceptance  of 
the  methodology  of  the  German  schools  of  philosophy.  This  brought 
about  startling  changes  in  the  attitudes  toward  the  literary  sources 
of  philosophy.  Books  and  journals  took  on  new  meaning.  Libraries  were 
looked  upon  as  the  very  soul  of  the  university.  Research  was  granted 
a place  in  the  life  of  the  scholar.  Textbooks  were  taken  from  their 
exalted  station,  and  the  lecture  and  seminar  systems  were  introduced. 
Memorization  of  important  passages  of  the  approved  texts  was  set  aside 
for  methods  calculated  to  make  the  pupil  think.  Teachers  were  no 
longer  mere  go-betweens  in  educational  procedures  which  attempted  to 
transfer  the  wordiness  of  books  into  the  storehouses  of  the  student 


Cf.  supra,  240-244. 


memory.  Professors  undertook  the  task  of  guiding  students  into  the 
ways  of  the  history  of  ideas  as  a method  of  solving  their  own  philo- 
sophical problems.  As  a means  to  this  end,  American  philosophers 
wrote  works  of  their  own,  often  patterned  after  the  German  manuals  in 
philosophy.  Their  form  and  content  betrayed  a new  interest  in  the 
historical  background  of  the  philosophies  of  the  past,  as  well  as  a 
deep  concern  with  their  meaning  for  current  problems. 

All  this  interest  in  the  technical  aspects  of  philosophy  was  new 
in  American  speculative  thought  as  a whole.  In  the  past,  there  had 
been  few  representatives  of  American  thought  who  might  be  called  phi- 
losophers of  the  first  rank.  The  weakness  of  many  early  thinkers  lay 
not  in  intellectual  incapacity,  so  much,  as  in  the  restricted  techniques 
which  they  employed  in  the  narrow  fields  to  which  they  devoted  them- 
selves. But  now  that  philosophy  had  broadened  its  field  of  inouiry, 
and  had  staked  out  its  claims  to  the  data  of  religion  and  theology 
along  with  the  conclusions  of  the  other  sciences,  it  was  ready  for  the 
scientific  and  systematic  procedures  which  the  master  philosophers  of 
Germany  had  adopted. 

Departments  of  philosophy  were  devised,  in  charge  of  teachers 
trained  in  philosophy  and  the  languages  necessary  to  an  understanding 
of  the  great  thought  systems.  Philosophical  clubs  were  founded  within 
the  colleges  and  universities.  The  journals  of  the  various  insti- 
tutions and  literary  groups  devoted  space  to  a consideration  of  phi- 
losophy and  its  place  in  American  life.  Increasingly,  German  uni- 
versity organization  and  methodology  were  grafted  into  American 
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reflections  about  philosophy  as  it  developed  into  a fo.ll~ fledged 
discipline  in  the  curriculum  of  the  college  or  university.  Ey  1850, 
in  the  American  college  curriculum  we  find  philosophy  firmly  established 
as  the  top-ranking  department  of  study,  flanked  by  an  adequate  store  of 
books,  especially  in  German;  and  dedicated  to  a detailed  study  of  the 
past  history  of  ideas  in  order  to  answer  the  insistent  philosophical 
Questions  of  the  day.  To  the  German  philosophers,  and  more  directly  to 
Kant,  Fichte,  and  Kegel,  we  owe  the  orderly  and  scholarly  development 
of  the  American  departments  of  philosophical  studies,  to  the  point 
where  our  leading  thinkers  were  receiving  the  plaudits  of  their  German 
teachers.  Furthermore,  it  is  to  these  same  German  thinkers  that  we  may 
trace  the  interest  in  historical  research  and  carefully-oriented  ex- 
pository writing  which  marks  American  philosophy  at  the  turn  of  the 
century,  and  thereafter  in  the  developing  American  schools.  To  Kant, 
and  the  Post-Kantians,  American  philosophy  owes  her  sense  of  at-homeness 
in  the  technical  and  methodological  aspects  of  speculative  science. 

Fourth  among  the  effects  of  the  infiltration  of  German  philosophi- 
cal ideas  was  a growing  sense  of  the  applicability  of  philosophy  to  the 
political  and  social  patterns  of  a democracy.  Philosophy  called  for 
the  translation  of  theory  and  concept  into  life  and  action.  This  idea 
was  by  no  means  a creation  of  the  German  mind,  since  learned  Americans 


had,  like  their  European  friends,  found  it  in  Plato  and  in  Christian 
teachings.  But  the  praktlsche  Yernunft  of  Kant,  the  patriotic  Reden  an 
die  deutsche  Nation  of  Fichte,  and  the  Hegelian  Dialektik,  with  its 
promise  of  inner  unity  in  the  face  of  outer  disparities,  found  a ready 
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response  in  a new  nation  to  which  Hegel  himself  looked  with  longing  as 
he  -Denned  the  promise  that  the  future  lay  with  America. 

It  is  not  without  significance  that  the  young  Americans,  who  first 
turned  to  Germany  for  inspiration  and  guidance,  returned  to  their  home- 
land filled  with  a zest  for  political  life.  Edward  Everett  could  never 
have  been  content  with  academic  life  after  his  German  pilgrimage.  His 
contacts  with  the  philosophical  giants  of  Europe  had  given  him  a vision 
of  what  his  own  infant  homeland  might  become  under  proper  political  and 
social  guidance,  and  his  social  and  intellectual  equipment  proclaimed 
him  a leader.  With  Ticknor,  the  case  was  similar,  though  his  interests 
were  more  evenly  divided  between  the  theoretical  and  the  practical 
aspects  of  life.  Other  Americans  who  caught  a foregleam  of  what  America 
was  and  what  she  might  yet  become,  (for  the  Germans  had  mastered  more 
than  Americans  realized  until  Ticknor,  Everett,  Bancroft  and  others 
studied  abroad),  and  returned  to  dedicate  their  lives  to  social  and 
political  betterment. 

German  philosophy  was  always  tolerant.  It  was  not  designed  to 
battle  the  little  isms  of  the  day,  but  to  include  all  worthy  of  the 
name  philosophy  under  its  banner.  It  held  the  attention  of  American 
minds  because  it  was  open-minded  toward  all  inquiry.  The  willing 
acknowledgment  of  excellence  of  every  sort  was  an  accepted  and  revered 
practice.  The  patent  humanity  of  the  German  mind,  as  revealed  in  its 
outstanding  philosophers,  gave  promise  of  that  political  condition 
among  the  nations  of  the  world  to  which  Kant  called  them  in  Zum  ewigen 
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^ Such  notions  as  these  lay  close  to  the  hearts  of  Americans, 
and  aided  in  the  adjustment  of  American  thought  to  the  radical  practical 
elements  of  the  German  philosophy. 

The  Germans  who  made  America  their  home  in  the  years  from  1800  to 
1850,  added  the  weight  of  enthusiastic  citizenship  to  their  competent 
scholarship  in  the  attempt  to  underlay  the  premises  of  American  de- 
mocracy with  philosophical  foundations.  Lieber's  contributions  are  the 
first  attempt  to  find  metaphysical  grounds  for  the  clearly-defined 
constitutional  system  to  which  Americans  gave  allegiance.  His  work 
set  a worthy  standard  for  the  social  philosophies  of  a later  day,  when 
political  leaders  urged  a rethinking  of  our  governmental  system.  In 
the  problem  era  which  confronted  the  nation  before  the  outbreak  of  the 
Civil  Y/ar,  it  is  evident  that  the  German-trained  philosophers  saw  the 
issue  of  slavery  more  clearly  than  their  fellows.  Men  like  Eollen  in- 
fluenced the  thinking  of  all  of  New  England  on  this  issue;  and  Lieber's 
fight  for  freedom  for  the  slave  while  teaching  in  the  heart  of  slave- 
holding South  Carolina,  is  eloquent  testimony  to  the  position  of  the 
German  mind  on  this  issue. ^ 

This  practical  attitude  grew  rapidly  in  those  centers  of  American 
life  and  culture  which  were  most  deeply  influenced  by  German  philosophy. 


32  See  3.  F.  Trueblood's  translation,  Perpetual  Peace,  1897- 

33 

Kflrner,  in  his  valuable  study  of  the  Germans  in  North  America, 
writes:  "In  Hew  York,  besonders  aber  in  Pennsylvanien,  entwickelte 

sich  ein  reges  deutschen  Leben , und  aiisserte  sich  namentlich  in  letz- 
terem  Staate  in  einem  politischen  Einfluss,  der  soater  nie  wieder 
erreicht  worden  ist.  . . . Die  einfache  Tatsache,  dass  kurz  nach  dera 
UnabrJmgigkeitskriege,  die  Einftthrung  der  deutschen  Sprache  als  Gesetees- 
und  Gericht sprache  in  Pennsylvanien  nur  agitiert,  sondern  in 
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By  the  time  that  the  nineteenth  century  had  reached  its  midway  point, 
America  had  changed  its  point  of  view  from  uninformed  isolationism,  to 
an  intelligent  cosmopolitanism.  American  thinkers  had  come  to  see  with 
Hegel  that  the  state,  and  its  policies,  are  a develoorcent  of  reason. 

To  the  Germans  we  owe  our  interest  in  discovering  the  rational  grounds 
of  governmental  and  social  practice. 

The  fifth  influence  of  German  philosophy  upon  American  thought  in 
the  years  from  1800  to  I85O  appeared  in  the  establishment  of  suitable 
carriers  and  conservers  of  American  philosophical  thought.  Philosophy 
cannot  long  endure  where  it  is  not  highly  prized,  and  carefully  culti- 
vated. But,  prior  to  the  cultural  contacts  with  the  leading  schools 
of  German  literature,  Americans  treated  all  literary  effort  as  mere 

■5U 

amusement.  Philosophy,  in  the  early  period,  was  imported  from  Eng- 
land, and  American  productions  were  seldom  granted  so  much  as  a fair 
hearing,  regardless  of  their  worth.  Following  the  Revolution,  this 
attitude,  to  which  was  added  the  anti-intellectualism  of  the  common- 
sense  school,  brought  speculative  thinking  to  its  lowest  ebb  in  American 

history.  No  publisher  dared  to  attempt  sale  of  a volume  of  American 

■55 

literary  work,  save  perhaps  memoirs  and  sermons. 

Ge set  zge bung  nur  durch  eine  kleine  VajoritS-t  vehindert  wurde,  zeigt  wie 
gross  der  Einfluss  des  Deutschtums  gegen  Ende  des  vorigen  Jahrhunderts, 
wenigstens  in  dem  zu  jener  Zeit  bedeutendsten  Staat  der  Union  gewesen 
sein  muss."  Cf.  DEVS,  l4. 

34 

Pattee,  FCAL,  126.  which  represents  the  opinion  of  Thomas 
Coooer's  Some  Information  Respecting  America  (l7Q4). 

^ Cf.  S.  G.  Goodrich's  Recollections  of  a Lifetime.  Goodrich 
settled  in  Hartford,  Connecticut,  in  1818  as  a book  publisher. 
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But  with  the  rapid  growth  of  the  printing  industry  in  the  last 
decade  of  the  eighteenth  century,  books  came  within  the  reach  of  the 
common  man.  The  phenomenal  interest  in  publication  spread  to  the  field 
of  the  periodical  too,  and  every  man  who  had  anything  to  say,  attempted 
his  own  journal.^  Thus  the  printed  page  came  to  be  prized  as  a re- 
ceptacle for  the  preservation  of  man's  best  thinking,  as  well  as  a tool 
of  the  propagandist.  Were  it  not  for  these  literary  remains,  there 
would  be  little  material  out  of  Which  to  attempt  the  reconstruction  of 
the  age  and  its  speculations. 

Among  the  leaders  in  the  movement  to  publish  and  preserve  the 
best  philosophy  of  the  nation  was  Lieber,  whose  Encyclopedia  Americana 
set  the  pace  for  the  wave  of  publications  which  followed.  The  United 
States  Government  established  a Library  of  Congress  in  1800  as  a re- 
pository for  the  books  copyrighted  under  American  law.  Colleges  and 
universities,  especially  under  the  guidance  of  Cogswell,  took  up  the 
task  of  making  their  libraries  useful  workshops  for  the  student  and 
scholar.  Men  of  wealth  saw  in  the  library  a means  of  passing  on  to 
posterity  the  accumulations  of  culture  which  deserved  preservation. 

The  Germans  had  learned  before  1800  that  the  press  was  as  important  an 
adjunct  to  national  unity  as  language,  religion,  or  government,  since 
it  was  the  most  powerful  single  instrument  in  the  educational  policy. 
America  too  was  learning  this  lesson,  with  the  return  of  her  sons 
from  the  German  university  centers  in  which  the  book  repositories  had 

-ic 

**  Richard  Henry  Dana's  Idle  Man  is  a good  example  of  such  a 
home-made  journal. 
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catalogued  "books  into  the  hundreds  of  thousands,  and  it  was  not  long 
"before  the  philosophies  of  the  eastern  colleges  were  carried  in  oxcarts 
and  covered  wagons  into  every  corner  of  the  Northwest  Territory. 

In  the  short  space  of  fifty  years,  the  presses  and  publishers 
of  the  nation  (though  fearful  at  the  outset)  had  transformed  the  dis- 
regard for  philosophy  into  a cultivated  cultural  habit.  The  ample  anno- 
tations on  the  pages  of  the  journals  and  books  of  the  period  are  elo- 
quent testimony  to  the  widespread  interest  in  philosophy,  once  it  had 
found  the  proper  vehicles  for  its  publication  and  preservation.  German 
philosophy  had  lured  American  thinkers  beyond  the  limits  of  the  oral 
traditions  to  the  more  permanent  forms  of  literary  expression.  Build- 
ing upon  the  sound  foundation  of  intelligible  literary  expression, 
American  philosophy  had  moved  out  of  its  inarticulate  condition,  into 
universal  recognition  by  1850.  This  new  dependence  upon  the  printed 
page  as  an  instrument  of  philosophy  grew  out  of  contacts  with  the 
masterly  printed  works  of  the  German  thinkers. 

A sixth  result  which  grew  out  of  the  contacts  with  German  philoso- 
phy in  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  was  the  acceptance  of 
the  concept  of  development  (Prozess)  as  applied  to  the  history  of  ideas. 
Long  before  American  scientists  caught  the  spirit  of  Buffon,  Lamarck, 
Hutton,  Iyell,  or  Wallace  and  Darwin,  Goethe  had  boldly  declared  that 
all  the  more  perfect  forms  of  organic  life  had  sprung  from  a common 
source  or  stock,  and  his  American  admirers  had  taken  him  at  his  word. ^ 


37 


Cf.  Long,  LP,  196-197. 
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But  it  was  to  the  German  speculations  that  Americans  turned  for  the 
idea  of  reason  as  an  organic  unity  (Kant's  view  in  the  Preface  of 
Per  Kritik  der  reinen  Vernunft),  and  to  its  rational  culmination  as 
movement,  growth  or  evolution  (Hegel's  view  in  the  Phan omen ologie ). 

The  thought  of  an  active  world-soul  working  in  every  area  of  man's 
experience  and  coming  to  synthesis  in  progress,  appealed  to  the  active 
spirit  of  young  America.  History  was  lifted  from  the  stage  of  recorded 
material  experience,  to  the  level  of  conflict  between  cultures.  Life 
took  on  meaning  as  it  engaged  in  the  warfare  of  ideas,  rising  by  such 
participation  to  ever  higher  stages,  until  its  thought  and  action  made 
it  part  of  the  evolving  process  of  the  universe.  Such  thoughts  found 
a counterpart  in  the  new-found  national  faith  which  had  come  to  be  a 
part  of  American  thinking  after  the  War  of  1812. 

The  transfer  of  this  conception  of  man's  place  in  the  universal 
order  of  evolution  is  an  illustration  of  the  "irrefragable  unity  of  all 
western  thought,""^  and  of  America's  readiness  to  assume  its  place  in 
the  onward  movement  of  culture.  Bancroft's  ten  volume  Hi  story  of  the 
United  States , begun  in  1834,  breathes  this  soirit,  as  do  the  philo- 
sophical writings  of  Murdock,  Bowen,  Hedge,  and  especially  Henry 
Boynton  Smith.  In  these  interpreters  of  America  to  the  world,  there 
is  the  first  recognition  of  the  philosophical  contributions  which 
American  thinkers  were  to  make  to  the  universal  process  of  interpre- 
tation. With  this  concept  there  came  a new  freedom,  and  yet  a new 
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sense  of  relatedness.  Philosophy  in  America  thus  declared  its  inde- 
pendence by  joining  a philosophical  process  from  which  it  would  never 
claim  independence  in  the  future. 

German  philosophers  spoke  to  the  mind  of  America  in  this  evolution- 
ary view  in  a way  that  added  dignity  to  the  outlines  of  personal  worth 
as  Jefferson  had  conceived  it  in  his  "Bill  of  Rights."  The  first  to 
capture  the  secret  of  Hegel  in  this  area  was  Rauch  of  little-known 
Marshall  College.  Lister  carried  the  notion  of  development  into  the 
area  of  social  experience  as  he  applied  Hegel's  philosophy  to  the  in- 
terpretation of  the  American  Constitution.  After  Lieher,  Henry  Boynton 
Smith  and  Philipp  Schaff  lifted  the  implications  of  the  Dialektik  into 
historical  study,  synthetizing  the  discordant  incidents  of  the  new 
♦nation's  dealings  with  ideas,  and  thereby  writing  a new  chapter  in  the 
philosophy  of  history.^  And  when  the  year  1850  told  of  the  rapid 
increase  of  unity  in  the  philosophical  traditions  of  the  nation, 
thoughtful  men  were  already  acknowledging  their  debt  to  the  evolutiona- 
ry theory  of  Hegel's  metaphysics  which  prepared  the  way  for  the  Origin 
of  the  Species  of  1859*  This  early  and  complete  acceptance  of  Hegel's 
doctrine  of  Prozess  helped  American  philosophy  over  the  difficulties 
which  baffled  other  thought  systems  in  the  storm  aroused  by  the  bio- 
logical doctrines  of  the  evolutionary  scientists. 

Without  the  frontier  spirit  of  the  hardy  Philosophers  who  took 
Hegel  at  his  work,  American  speculation  would  have  been  empty  of  an 
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Cf.  supra,  Chapter  III,  dealing  with  Eegel.  The  section  deal- 
ing with  S$mith  is  especially  important. 
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idea  which  has  meant  invigoration  for  every  great  thinker  from 
Frederick  Rauch  to  Josiah  Royce  and  John  Dewey.  No  single  concept  has 
aided  Americans  more  in  the  expression  of  their  thought-life.  No 
other  philosophical  doctrine  has  made  greater  contributions  to  American 
education.  In  the  acceptance  of  Hegel’s  view  of  development,  American 
philosophy  laid  the  corner  stone  of  its  own  future. 

A final  influence  of  German  philosophical  doctrines  upon  the 
thought  life  of  America  during  the  first  decades  of  the  nineteenth 
century  was  the  transfer  of  germinal  ideas  which  served  as  the  foun- 
dations for  the  developing  schools  of  American  philosophy.  This  influ- 
ence may  he  roughly  called  idealistic  in  the  years  from  1800  to  1850, 
hut  in  this  hroad  view  which  looked  uuon  the  invisible  as  real  and  as 
the  very  philosophical  basis  for  the  visible  in  man's  experience,  there 
were  imbedded  the  seeds  of  other  important  American  thought  trends. 

The  spirit  and  method  of  American  philosophy  was  openly  eclectic  in 
the  years  which  brought  transcendentalism  to  ascendency.  The  leaders 
of  this  phase  of  the  universal  movement  to  discover  suitable  personal 
philosophical  tenets  were  Americans  who  were  aware  of  the  dialectic  in 
their  own  inner  experience.  The  everyday  affairs  of  business,  home 
life,  and  religion  were  sufficient  to  send  sensitive  spirits  in  search 
of  a philosophy  which  furnished  the  unity  necessary  to  happiness, 
whether  personal  or  social.  But  in  transcendentalism,  the  reliance 
was  upon  the  literary  and  philosophical  contributions  of  the  past,  and 
especially  of  Germany.  The  disturbing  scientific  doctrines  were  yet 
to  come,  but  when  they  did  arrive,  there  was  in  the  philosophic  temper 


of  New  England  a method  suitable  for  reconciling  the  disparities  which 
cluttered  the  minds  of  all  who  took  the  pains  to  think. 

The  first  of  the  germinal  ideas  was  traceable  to  the  humanity 
which  .American  students  of  German  philosophy  discovered  in  the  works 
of  Kant,  Fichte,  and  Hegel.  The  tolerance  and  frank  open-mindedness  of 
the  German  thinkers  was  often  more  fully  understood  than  their 
doctrines.  The  first  Americans  to  touch  the  outer  fringes  of  the 
Kantian  views,  were  impressed  by  the  breadth  and  freedom  from  bigotry 
which  they  found  in  the  Eritik.  Perhaps  no  early  American  thinker 
caught  the  import  of  this  characteristic  of  German  speculative  thought 
more  completely  than  William  Ellery  Channing  in  his  strong  gospel  of 
the  goodness  of  man.  After  him,  Emerson  caught  the  vision,  broadened 
it  and  preached  it  so  fearlessly  that  his  listeners  attempted  forthwith 
to  quit  themselves  like  men.  With  the  gradual  fading  of  Emerson's 
powers,  t?*is  stress  upon  human  values,  the  humanities,  and  man  himself 
as  the  axis  for  thought,  passed  into  lesser  hands,  to  develop  into  one 
of  the  strong  tendencies  of  American  thinking.  William  James's  (184?- 
1910)  environment  and  early  training  combined  to  fix  his  thought  upon 
the  problems  of  religion  and  man's  individual  experience.  That  he  con- 
tinued the  catholic  traditions  of  the  German  and  American  humanists  who 
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made  room  for  every  item  of  every  man's  thinking  is  apparent. 

Sharing  the  transcendental! st  view  that  all  value  is  resident  in 
persons,  James  carried  forward  the  germinal  idea  found  in  the  German 

^ The  place  of  Henry  James,  Sr.  (1811-188?)  is  often  overlooked 
in  studies  of  American  philosophy.  His  relations  to  William  are 
especially  noteworthy.  Cf.  Warren,  TEFJ. 


philosophical  infiltrations,  until  he  had  developed  from  this  concept  a 


new  and  American  way  of  looking  at  experience a way  which  he 

labelled  Pragmatism,  but  which  is  more  genuinely  Humanism.  In  William 
James  the  germinal  notion  of  humanity,  as  found  in  the  German  thinkers 
of  the  first  half  of  the  neneteenth  century,  comes  to  philosophical 
maturity. 

John  Dewey  has  traced  with  remarkable  clarity  another  of  these 
seminal  concepts  as  it  won  its  way  to  recognition  in  American  philoso- 
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phy  as  Pragmatism,  Instrumentalism  or  Experimentalisra.  Here  again 
the  dependence  upon  Kant's  distinction  between  the  praktisch  and  the 
pragmatisch  is  noted,  especially  in  Peirce's  speculations.  Charles 
Saunders  Peirce  (1839*1914)  was  reared  in  Cambridge  in  the  atmosphere 
of  the  German  ideas,  but  his  early  interest  in  philosophy  sent  him  to 
the  works  of  Kant  and  Hegel  for  the  original,  full-meated  doctrines. 
Taking  Kant's  view  of  the  pragmatic,  or  that  which  is  related  to  some 
definite  human  purpose,  as  central,  Peirce  caught  step  with  Edwardian 
views,  which  we  have  seen  emerging  in  the  ethical  standpoint  of  Stuart, 
Parker,  and  Henry  Bqynton  Smith.  Peirce's  language  was  radically 
different,  but  his  philosophical  terminus  was  the  same.  His  Pragmat i sm 
singles  out  the  ethical  problem  as  man's  great  interest,  and  names 
ethical  value  as  the  important  cosmic  value  of  God.  In  the  attempt  to 
make  philosophy  democratic,  Peirce  took  up  the  task  of  advancing 


Cf.  John  Dewey,  Studies  in  the  H* story  of  Ideas,  Vol.  II,  353" 
371.  Dewey,  as  a representative  of  th  s type  of  thought,  has  often 
acknowledged  his  definite  indebtedness  to  German  thought,  and  more 
especially  to  Kegel. 
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the  speculations  begun  by  Protagorus,  and  continued  by  Kant,  being  the 
first  to  build  a thought  system  upon  what  others  before  him  had  known, 
but  had  not  counted  a corner  stone. 

Another  German  philosophical  concept  which  served  as  a basis  for 
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later  American  speculation  was  the  emphasis  on  rersonality.  In 
Leibniz,  Kant,  Fichte,  and  Hegel,  Americans  found  something  of  the 
emphasis  which  has  since  been  called  Personalism,  but  it  is  more  es- 
pecially to  Schleiermacher  that  the  earliest  influences  of  the  doctrine 
may  be  traced.  The  first  American  to  discover  this  key  to  philosophical 
interpretation  was  Moses  Stuart,  in  whose  Miscellanies  are  recorded  no 
less  than  ten  distinct  definitions  of  the  term  person. Following 
Stuart,  Hedge,  Bowen,  Eauch,  and  Henry  Boynton  Smith  stressed  the 
notion,  though  none  made  it  the  ultimate  reality.  However,  these 
early  American  thinkers  were  well  within  the  oersonalistic  tradition, 
and  led  the  way  in  the  preparation  of  American  philosophy  for  the  later 
development  of  the  personalistic  point  of  view  in  Bowne,  Miss  Calkins, 
Howison,  Ladd,  and  Brightman. 

The  progress  of  idealistic  thought  in  America,  quite  naturally, 
owes  its  first  allegiance  to  the  British  interoretations  of  the  Greek 
and  Christian  philosophy.  But,  with  the  reaction  to  British  philosophy 
after  the  Revolution,  and  with  the  consequent  influx  of  French  deism, 
American  leaders  turned  to  Kant,  and  the  Post-Kantians  for  new  inspi- 
ration. The  Germans  injected  two  new  concepts  into  the  main  stream  of 


Cf.  Albert  C.  Knudson,  The  Philosophy  of  Personali sm. 
^ Stuart,  MIS,  60. 


American  idealistic  speculation.  First,  there  came  the  notion  of  the 
activity  of  mind  as  a part  of  the  total  cosmic  process.  This  thought 
grew  out  of  Kant's  views  to  logic  itself.  The  second  doctrine  laid 
emphasis  upon  mind  as  the  active  agent  in  the  achievement  of  the  levels 
of  reality  which  are  higher  than  nature.  This  notion  of  mind  as  cre- 
ative can  he  traced  to  Hegel.  Both  these  notions  can  he  distinguished 
in  the  early  work  of  Henry  Boynton  Smith,  and  hints  of  the  first- 
mentioned  concept  are  found  in  many  early  students  of  Kant,  either  hy 
way  of  ready  acceptance  or  critical  rejection.  Upon  these  two 
doctrines  modern  American  Idealism  has  huilt  its  structure.  In  this 
tradition  we  find  Creighton,  Royce,  and  Hocking,  all  of  them  close  to 
the  views  which  were  dear  to  American  thinkers  before  the  middle  of 
the  nineteenth  century. 

These,  then,  are  some  of  the  contributions  of  German  philosophy 
to  American  thought  from  1S00  to  1850.  They  came  to  a nation  that  was 
engaged  in  the  business  of  winning  its  freedom  and  establishing  its 
independence  in  the  realm  of  the  spirit  as  assuredly  as  in  the  area  of 
government.  The  concepts  which  took  root  in  the  rapidly-maturing 
minds  of  America's  scholars  were  those  which  appeared  to  be  designed 
for  acculturation.  For  every  cardinal  doctrine  which  found  a welcome, 
there  were  numberless  rejections  and  critical  repudiations,  but  in  the 
process  of  commingling  there  was  a basic  form  or  mold  into  which  all 
immigrant  ideas  were  poured,  to  be  melted  and  recast  in  native  terms, 
thoroughly  acclimated  and  adapted  to  American  cultural  needs.  That  so 
many  German  doctrines  survived  is  to  be  wondered  at.  Those  which  have 


emerged  from  this  study  have  aided  in  the  elevation  of  American  philoso- 
phy to  the  station  of  independence  and  creativity,  in  the  sense  that 
America  became  by  definite  steps  a spectator,  a reader,  a student,  an 
expositor  and  critic,  an  historian,  and  a creative  devotee  of  the  phi- 
losophies of  the  Germans  beginning  with  Leibniz,  moving  on  to  Kant  and 
Fichte,  and  terminating  with  the  Hegelian  views. 

But  it  is  never  the  purpose  of  a philosophical  interpretation  of 
an  historical  epoch  to  give  men  atoms,  but,  instead,  a sense  of  living- 
ness and  development.  American  philosophs^,  like  Plato's  view  of  time, 
is  an  ongoing  stream,  into  which  (despite  its  continuity)  it  is  im- 
possible to  step  twice  in  the  same  spot.  Yet,  there  is  ample  justifi- 
cation for  attempting  to  recreate  a brief  period  of  history  by  revital- 
izing the  data  which  progress  and  change  have  left  behind.  If  one 
misplaced  memory  is  restored  to  its  rightful  place,  or  if  one  forgotten 
figure  is  lifted  to  his  just  station,  American  philosophy  will  be  more 
completely  understood.  If  light  is  focused  uuon  dark  nhilosonhical 
problems,  clarity  will  follow.  It  is  with  the  faith  that  reason  will 
shine  through  man's  effort  to  discover  and  interpret  truth,  that  the 
results  of  any  interest  in  America's  philosophical  heritage  are  set 
forth.  If  men,  and  the  ideas  to  which  they  dedicated  their  efforts, 
come  to  be  understood  in  their  organic  relation  to  PHILOSOPHY,  es- 
pecially in  the  America  of  1800  to  1850,  then  the  work  of  the  philoso- 
pher-historian is  not  done  in  vain. 
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For  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  years,  German  cultural  influ- 
ences have  been  at  work  in  American  thought.  One  of  the  more  signifi- 
cant German  factors  ir  American  intellectual  development  was  the 
philosophy  founded  hy  Immanuel  Kant,  and  brought  to  universal  influence 
by  Hegel,  and  other  Post-Kantians.  It  was  the  purpose  of  this  disser- 
tation to  investigate  and  evaluate  the  German  philosophical  influences 
as  they  are  traceable  in  our  native  speculation  during  the  first  half 
of  the  nineteenth  century.  The  approach  was  by  way  of  the  literary 
remains  of  the  period,  with  an  interest  in  general  evidences  of  German 
philosophy  at  work,  as  well  as  in  the  definite  case  studies  of  American 
philosophers  most  under  the  sway  of  the  ideas  of  Kant,  Fichte,  Schelling, 
Hegel,  or  their  adherents  and  critics.  The  Plan  of  research  divided 
the  nation  into  three  cultural  areas,  in  which  Philadelphia,  Hew  York, 
and  Boston  served  as  centers  of  philosophical  development  and  expression. 
The  sources  of  the  study  were  chiefly  philosophical  themes,  all  written 
during,  or  with  reference  to,  the  period  under  consideration.  Philosophy 
was  taken  to  be  a search  for  total  truth  about  experience.  The  con- 
ception is  distinguished  by  its  interest  in  logic,  metaphysics, 
epistemology,  ethics,  aesthetics,  axiology,  religion,  and  politics. 

German  philosophy  won  its  way  into  American  thought  through  three 
distinct  channels.  The  first  was  that  of  the  various  literary  vehi- 
cles. Periodicals  and  books  brought  the  first  hints  of  the  doctrines 
of  the  German  thinkers  to  America,  and  later  these  literary  mediums 
served  the  cause  of  exposition,  analysis,  criticism,  and  constructive 
continuation  of  the  German  importations.  Americans  who  studied  at  the 
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sources  of  the  German  thought  systems  were  a second  channel  of  influ- 
ence. Their  work  was  with  the  primary  source  materials,  or  with  the 
able  contemporary  German  philosophers  who  were  deeply  indebted  to  Kant 
and  Hegel.  The  third  channel  of  influence  leads  to  the  German  sources 
by  way  of  the  German-American  scholars,  trained  in  the  great  universi- 
ties of  their  homeland,  but  exiled  because  of  their  political  views. 

The  earliest  German  influences  appeared  in  the  New  York  Magazine 
for  1797.  and  in  the  Philadelphia  Monthly  Magazine  for  1798.  Prom 
1800  to  1815,  the  American  periodicals  continued  to  publish  articles 
dealing  with  German  philosophy,  while  intellectual  leaders  of  the 
caliber  of  Samuel  Miller,  Joseph  Buckminster,  John  Quincy  Adams,  and 
Moses  Stuart  led  scholarly  minds  into  intimate  relations  with  the 
thoughts  of  Kant,  Schelling,  Jacobi  and  their  followers.  The  magazines 
which  served  as  carriers  of  the  early  German  influences  included  the 
Portfolio,  the  New  England  Quarterly  Magazine,  the  Connecticut  Evan- 
gelical Magazine,  the  Monthly  Anthology,  the  Emerald;  or  Miscellany  of 
literature,  the  American  Review , the  General  Repertory  and  Review,  the 
Panoplist , the  Quarterly  Review,  the  Analectic  Magazine , as  well  as 
others  which  published  the  first  brief  notices  of  German  philosophy. 

From  18 15  to  1825.  led  by  the  newly-founded  North  American  Review, 
the  periodical  press  continued  its  interest  in  the  German  philosophers. 
In  addition,  the  Wanderjahre  of  Everett,  Ticknor,  Bancroft,  Hedge,  Cogs- 
well and  Longfellow,  in  the  universities  of  Germany,  provided  first-hand 
knowledge  of  the  German  systems  of  thought,  based  on  a reading  of  the 
German  texts,  and  lectures  under  famous  German  philosophers,  including 
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Hegel  himself.  Competent  German- American  scholars  published  philo- 
sophical works,  attempting  to  interpret  the  mind  of  Germany  to  America. 
Universities  vied  with  one  another  in  an  effort  to  amass  libraries 
patterned  after  Germany's  book  repositories.  Courses  of  instruction 
in  the  German  language  were  introduced  in  colleges  where  German  had 
been  considered  a barbarous  tongue. 

The  literary  dependence  of  German  philosophical  infiltrations  was 
apparent  from  the  beginning  of  the  century,  but  the  periodicals  grew 
rapidly  until  about  1830,  when  American  books  devoted  to  philosophy 
came  to  supplant  less  permanent  literary  products.  However, 

German  philosophy  cculd  not  have  penetrated  deeply,  and  with  perma- 
nent effect,  into  American  speculation,  without  the  enthusiastic  sup- 
port of  a number  of  the  best  minds  of  the  nation.  Among  these  personal 
centers  of  influence,  Moses  Stuart  of  Andover,  James  Marsh  of  Vermont, 
Henry  Boynton  Smith  of  Andover  and  Amherst,  and  William  Ellery  Channing 
and  Theodore  Parker  of  Boston,  are  most  illustrious.  Their  powers  were 
exerted  chiefly  through  the  pulpit,  the  classroom,  and  the  printed  page, 
and  in  every  case  they  were  leading  representatives  of  the  church,  the 
seminary,  or  the  college,  and  all  were  occupied  with  the  application  of 
German  philosophical  ideas  to  the  fields  of  their  interests.  Note- 
worthy in  this  period  are  the  translations  of  scholarly  German  works, 
chiefly  in  classical  and  theological  studies. 

During  the  years  from  18?5  to  1850,  the  influence  of  German  philo- 
sophical ideas  was  evident  in  press,  on  campus,  and  in  national  affairs. 
Competent  German  scholars  appeared  as  philosophical  authorities  on 
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college  faculties.  Outstanding  among  these  teacher-writers  were  Follen , 
Beck,  Lieber,  and  Rauch,  with  Schrmicker,  Hazelius,  Kelmuth,  Demme, 
Dreyer,  Will,  Blaettermann , Bode  and  Bokum,  adding  their  interoretations 
of  German  thought.  Numerous  American  philosophers  became  staunch  advo- 
cates of  the  new  critical  ideologies.  Among  these  were  Marsh,  Bowen, 
Henry,  Ripley,  Torrey,  Brownson,  Alcott,  H.  A.  Everett,  Tappan,  Hickolc, 
Felton,  Mahan,  Clarke,  Murdock,  Emerson,  and  Margaret  Fuller.  During 
this  eooch  German  ideas  nut  on  the  English  language,  and  in  the  process 
made  themselves  a part  of  American  life.  American  scholars  grew  criti- 
cal of  the  interpretations  of  German  philosophy  from  every  source,  and 
sought  to  go  beyond  criticism  to  some  constructive  philosophy.  Lieber* s 
Encyclopedia  Americana  made  available  the  sound  scholarship  of  the 
Broclchaus  Eonversations-Lexikon.  Rauch's  Psychology  was  a first  attempt 
to  synthesize  Kant,  Hegel,  and  the  lesser  Germans,  and  American  idealism 
and  common  sense.  Bowen's  Critical  Essays,  and  Murdock's  Sketches  of 
Modern  Philo so ohy , placed  critical  and  interpretative  writing  at  the 
forefront  of  American  philosophy's  attempt  to  be  both  historical  and 
practical.  Henry  Boynton  Smith's  intimate  knowledge  of  the  Hegelian 
system,  gained  from  personal  contacts  with  Frau  Hegel  and  Professor 
Trendelenburg,  established  the  interpretation  of  Hegelianism  in  America. 
The  North  American  Review,  and  the  Dial  of  the  Transcendentalists,  led 
the  periodicals  in  their  scholarly  attempts  to  record  every  available 
item  on  German  philosophy.  Increased  numbers  of  Americans  turned  to 
Germany  for  graduate  study.  Colleges  and  universities  adopted  German 
methods.  With  a trained  body  of  scholars,  growing  libraries,  facilities 
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for  research,  and  a friendly  -periodical  press,  American  philosophy  came 
to  an  independence  which  had  formerly  been  Germany's  alone. 

The  resulting  picture  of  American  philosophy  from  1800  to  1850  is 
very  different  from  that  encountered  in  cultural  and  philosophical 
histories.  In  place  of  a narrow  anti-intellectualism,  a critical  point 
of  view  prevailed.  American  philosophers  were  awake  to  all  the  trends 
of  German  thought  and  had  mastered  Kant  and  Hegel  in  the  original.  Edu- 
cational institutions  imitated  the  German  systems,  under  the  guiding 
hand  of  the  liberal  leaders  of  the  church.  What  appears  clear  in  this 
period  is  that  the  church  and  its  colleges  and  seminaries  were  leading 
American  thought  from  its  colonial  provincialism  to  an  independent  and 
historically- grounded  philosophy.  The  end  of  this  period  marks  the 
close  of  the  reign  of  philosophy  as  an  avocation  of  college  presidents, 
and  lifts  speculative  enterprise  to  the  place  of  honor  among  the 
sciences. 

These  considerations  have  led  to  the  following  conclusions:  (l) 

German  philosophical  influences  effected  a complete  redefinition  of  the 
meaning  and  place  of  philosophy  in  American  intellectual  life.  (?) 

German  philosophy  led  American  thinkers  to  restate  the  relation  of  phi- 
losophy to  religion  and  theology.  (3)  The  superiority  of  the  methodology 
of  German  philosophy  led  to  its  ready  adoption  by  American  thinkers. 

(4)  The  German  thinkers  gave  American  philosophers  a new  sense  of  the 
availability  of  speculative  thought  for  the  Political  and  social  life 
of  a democracy..  (5)  Americans  came  to  realize  the  value  of  preserving  and 
perpetuating  pnilosorhical  thought,  and  designed  carriers  and  conservers 
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of  philosophy's  contributions,  patterned  after  German  models.  (6) 
Hegel's  doctrine  of  development,  or  Process,  as  applicable  to  the 
history  of  ideas,  was  appropriated  by  Americans.  (7)  Numerous  germinal 
ideas,  which  served  as  foundations  for  the  developing  schools  of  Ameri- 
can philosophy,  were  taken  over  from  German  systems;  e.g.,  the  concept 
of  humanity,  Kant's  idea  of  the  pragmatic,  the  German  stress  on  person- 
ality and  values,  the  notion  of  the  activi ty  of  mind  as  a part  of  the 
total  cosmic  process,  and  the  view  of  mind  as  creative  of  reality  in  the 
levels  above  nature.  These  notions  served  as  backgrounds  and  bases 
for  later  Humanism,  Pragmatism,  Personalism,  and  the  various  forms  of 
Idealism  which  characterize  American  philosophical  thought. 

The  years  from  1800  to  1650  were  found  to  be  a period  of  fruitful 
intercourse  with  German  philosophy.  The  contacts  of  the  period  led 
Americans  to  the  sources  of  the  most  significant  nineteenth  century 
ideas,  and  furnished  the  dominating  philosophical  motifs  of  American 
philosophy  to  our  own  day. 
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graduating  from  Ball  High  School  of  Galveston,  Texas,  in  19?3*  Attend- 
ed Hobart  College,  Geneva,  New  York,  during  the  school  years  1923“ 19^4 
and  192U-19?5.  An  emoloyee  of  The  Standard  Oil  Conroany  of  New  York, 
in  the  Syracuse  Division  Office  during  19?6.  Comoleted  undergraduate 
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of  Philosophy.  Daring  19 37“ 19 3^  and  193S“1939»  an  Instructorship  in 
Social  Studies  at  The  Rockwood  Park  School  of  Jamaica  Plain,  Mass- 
achusetts, gave  opportunity  to  develop  teaching  techniques,  and  added 
valuable  experience  in  teaching  work. 

A life-long  member  of  The  Evangelical  Church,  and  an  ordained 
minister.  A contributor  to  denominational  periodicals,  and  at  various 
times  writer  of  youth  materials  in  the  Church  School  publications, 
and  in  the  Evangelical  Crusader.  Active  in  Boy  Scout  and  camp  work, 


and  interested  in  all  programs  of  character  building. 


